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“LE SAUTERIOT ” 
GIVEN PREMIERE 
BY CHICAGO FORCES 


Sylvio Lazzari Conducts His Opera 
in Windy City—Work Admired 
for Its Rich Orchestral Color, 
Flowery Melody and Lithuanian 
‘‘Atmosphere’’——Vix, Dalmorés 
and Lazzari Sing the Leading 
Réles—‘“Francesca’’ Presented 
with Raisa, Crimi and Rimini 
HICAGO, Jan. 19.—‘Le Sauteriot,” 
an opera by Sylvio Lazzari, was 
given its world premiére by the Chicago 
Opera Association this afternoon, the 
composer conducting. The opera was 
successful, not sensationally so, but it 
made a pleasing impression and is a 
valuable addition to the répertoire. The 
composer is a Frenchman, born in Aus- 


tria of Italian parents. The opera, a 
lyric drama in three acts and four tab- 


FUEL LAW UPSETS 
MUSIC SCHEDULES 
THROUGHOUT NATION 


Only Small Financial Loss Appar- 
ently Suffered However by 
Interests as Result of Revision 
of Closing Order Which Recog- 
nizes Need of Music as Diver- 
sion for the Masses —Managers 
Are Bewildered by Suddenness 
of Washington Order and Make 
Frenzied Efforts to Adjust Dates 
—New York Experiences First 
Musicless Day —- All Halls 
Closed on Tuesday 


a. has withstood the first severe 

shock of war. Stunned by the 
suddenness of the Fuel Administration’s 
edict, which transforms ten Mondays into 
coalless holidays, the musical interests 
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leaux, is an epic of life among the peas- 
ants of Lithuania. The libretto, based 


on the play by E. de Keyserling, was 
written by Henri Pierre Roché and Mar- 
tial Perrier. It supplies a solid literary 
and dramatic foundation for the com- 
poser to work on. an 
According to the argument, Orti, the 
Sauteriot, natural daughter of the drunk- 
en peasant, Mikkel, has been adopted by 
Mikkel and his wife Anne. Anne lies at 
the point of death. Orti hears from her 
foster grandmother Trine of a miracle 
performed by the Virgin of the Black 
Chapel, who took the life of a mother to 
save her dying babe. /ndrik, the village 
favorite, enters to fetch Madda, his 
sweetheart, who is Mikkel’s sister. Ortt, 
loving Indrik and despairing of winning 
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of the country were at wit’s end for a 
couple of days. Artists’ tours, opera, 
recital and concert schedules were com- 
pletely demoralized for a time, but only 
fora time. At this writing the situation 
is rapidly adjusting itself; events which 
could not take place on Monday or Tues- 
day were being shifted to other days. 
New York City was the worst sufferer, 
from the point of inconvenience. Imme- 
diately upon publication of the order the 
Metropolitan Opera announced its inten- 
tion of postponing the “Lodoletta” pre- 
miére from Monday to Tuesday night, in 
order to comply with the letter of the 
law. In the meanwhile a delegation of 
fifty Broadway theater men, including 
Business Manager Edward Ziegler of the 


) ( Metropolitan, made a flying trip to 
him from Madda, goes that night to the Uy fein , 

~ Black Chapel and asks the Virgin to take ) : Washington. 

. her life and save Anne. Next day, at 

















the féte in the public square of Viasmi, 
Indrik sees Madda with a new sweet- 
heart, Josef, the scribe, and picks a quar- 
rel with him. Josef draws a knife, but 
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zari’s exquisite effects in the orchestra 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N 
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. Y., aS rail matter of the Second Class 


See Need of Diversion 


Recognizing the vital necessity of di- 
version for the millions of workers who 
are thrown out of employment on these 


Orti snatches it from him and saves days, President Wilson modified the Fuel 
od the life of Jndrik, who then wanders Law so as to permit the New York the- 
oa away with her into the forest. Next aters and concert auditoriums to re- 
” day, at home, thrilled with love of Jn- main open on Monday, providing they 

drik, she regrets her vow to the Vir- closed Tuesday instead. This ruling 
—_ gin. To prevent her own death she again altered the arrangements of the 
rp pours into a glass for Anne the entire Metropolitan management, and the con- 
i vial of poison, of which she was to meas- cert managers, some of whom had al- 

ure out ten drops as medicine. IJndrik, 4 ready planned _to cancel the Monday 
— entering in search of Madda, shows Orti Ly events. The Chicago Opera Company 
ade. that he no longer cares for her. In “dys A Y opening day was finally advanced from 
hers despair Orti drinks the poison and dies. “dys tha Photo by Apeda Tuesday to Wednesday. _ 
The musical dress given to the story “Ulnyyy ye” Max Rosen gave his recital as 
DS reveals the composer’s ability to touch ae ee ae one a in Carpegio 
all the hidden springs of beauty that lurk all; e same day Atolian Hall was 
within the ct tg As Herne J. make FREDSRICE GUNSTER ; dark and on Tuesday Carnegie Hall was 
ork them bubble with melody. The opera American Tenor, Who, After Six Years’ Absence, Has Returned to Our Recital closed in compliance with the law. 
begins with a short prelude, slow, mourn- Stage, Winning Fresh Recognition as an Artist of Matured Gifts. (See Uncle Sam was a heavy loser, as under 
—_ ful, somberly beautiful, with its themes Page 6) the war tax law the government collects 
in the double basses. Throughout the ten per cent of the gross receipts. Some 
work the orchestral score was the focal statisticians figured that the cost of 
point, and in the last act it was every- Lazzari knows more, apparently, about seem to be obtained by the use of good heating the Metropolitan Opera House 
thing. the requirements of the orchestra than melodies and good scoring, rather than for one performance amounts to less 

From a dramatic viewpoint the last he does of the needs of the human voice, by the use of counterpoint, which, if than $30. One performance like “‘Lodo- 

act is too long; Orti takes too long to ffor his solo passages were mostly used to any great extent, did not obtrude letta would realize some $1,200 for the 

die; and an ordinary audience is soon declamatory. In the first act there is itself. The score did not sound thick. Government. Superintendent Cc. C. 

wearied. But if this act, with its a beautiful quintet for five women’s The second act contained some stirring Smith of Carnegie. Hall stated that one 
— haunting minor themes, with its love- voices, an admirable bit of ensemble writ- ballet music, and the Lithuanian Boot ton of coal is required to heat the audi- 
— ly melodies, given now to the muted ing. There was a snatch of a spinning Dance was roundly applauded, as was torium for one concert. The Govern- 

strings with embellishments by the harp, song in this act, with the usual whirring also the Bear Dance. ment’s share of a Carnegie Hall concert 
. - now to the horns underneath a tremolo accompaniment in the orchestra, and the a S amounts to about $500. 
) in the strings, if this act, with the deli- second act was replete with melodies Singers Score saat Alita: Wadia 
cate tracery of its orchestral pattern, that could easily, because of their tune- The leading parts were taken by Gene- ’ B J ” 
could be transferred bodily to a sym- fulness, become the prey of organ grind- yjeve Vix as Orti, the Sauteriot (French However, there is a strong probability 
t phony orchestra, it would be greatly ad- ers. These are given to the chorus, the patois for “grasshopper”), Charles Dal- that the concert managers will re- 
; mired. One cared little for what was composer spending his best efforts, aside morés as Indrik, and at Lazzari as arrange all of their dates, so that the 
_ transpiring on the stage, but gave all from the orchestra, in writing for the Trine, Miss Vix sang well, except where actual money loss will not amount to 
his attention to the orchestra. Dra- ensembles. she found the music too low for her, as considerable. On the other hand, the 
matically the act needs trimming. The The love music of the third scene was, occasionally happened. Her peculiar tone theater musicians and thousands of hum- 
third scene of the opera was cut short in the orchestra, soft and lovely, with- production gave an unusual quality to  bler workers in the musical field face 
. to bring the performance within four out being especially voluptuous. Laz- 
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loss of a part of their salaries, as they 
are usually paid on a time basis. 

The coal shortage and the consequent 
lack of warmth in thousands of studios 
demoralized the teaching profession for 
a time. Many artists who reside in 
apartments report that they have not 
been able to practise in their icy quar- 
ters. 

The reports of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
correspondents indicate that musical con- 
ditions will not be seriously affected by 
the law. In fact, it seems as if the en- 
forced holidays will drive hundreds of 
thousands of persons to seek warmth 
and solace in the friendly oasis of music. 





WASHINGTON UNAFFECTED 





Local Managers Say Law Will Not 
Materially Harm Concerts 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—The 


drastic action of the Fuel Administrator 
will not seriously affect concerts in 
Washington. Both T. Arthur Smith and 
Mrs. Wilson Greene, who offer the musi- 
cal attractions of the city, take an op- 
timistic view of the situation. During 
the period of Jan. 18 to 22 these events 
are scheduled: A _ recital by Louise 
Homer, under the management of Mrs. 
Greene, and a concert by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Smith’s 
management; a lecture-recital by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, under the auspices of 
the Washington Society of Fine Arts, 
and a piano recital by Mrs. Helen Cor- 
bin Heinl, assisted by Alexander Sas- 
lavsky, concertmaster of the New York 
Symphony. As the first two concerts 
take place in the afternoon, it is believed 
that no hardship will be entailed, while 
the others will be in buildings in which 
the use of fuel is not prohibited. 

“T do not feel that the present meas- 
ures of the Fuel Commission will in any 
way deter music-lovers from attending 
concerts in Washington, said Mr. Smith. 
“I do not believe the theaters generally 
will be seriously affected. If by chance 
auditoriums should be cold the keeping 
on of the wraps will be all that will be 
necessary. Besides, Washington looks 
upon this action by the Administration 
as one which should receive the support 
which has been given other war measures. 
The fact that most of the concerts fall on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, or days other than 
Mondays, the curtailing of fuel.on Mon- 
days throughout the remainder of Janu- 
ary and during February and March will 
not work any hardship on the concert- 
goers.” 

At Mrs. Greene’s office the statement 
was made that the Fuel Administration 
ruling would not affect the Homer con- 
cert, and it was believed that it would 
not affect any future concerts under Mrs. 
Greene’s direction. W. Hz. 





BOSTON DOESN’T MIND IT 





Musical Events Will Not Be Seriously 
Affected by Fuel Law 


BosTon, Jan. 19.—The musical situ- 
ation in this city will not be affected or 
limited in any serious way by the fuel 
law. The authorities at Symphony Hall 
say that the concerts there are always 
over by 10 p. m. and thereby conform 
to the law. The matter of the Monday 
holiday does not affect them, as it is sel- 
dom, if ever, a concert is given there or 
in the other halls on that day. 

Manager Mudgett said that he can 
foresee no concerts affected through the 
fuel law, that the same laws which gov- 
ern the closing of theaters and all pub- 
lic entertainments at ten o’clock will 
apply to Symphony Hall and the concerts 
managed therefrom. W. Hz. L. 





CINCINNATI WAS PREPARED 





Conservatory and College Foresaw the 
Shortage—Symphony Unscathed 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 18.—The regular 
Symphony season will not be interfered 
with by the rulings of the Fuel Admin- 
istration as things stand at present, and 
the management of the orchestra has re- 
ceived word from Washington that the 
Sunday popular concerts will in no way 
be affected. 

Anticipating the general shortage of 
fuel, the College of Music some time be- 
fore the action of the government, ar- 
ranged an efficient and practical method 








MME. GALLI-CURCI ARRIVES IN NEW YORK| 
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Photo by Bain News Service 


Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, the most sensational coloratura soprano of the day, who will be heard next Monday night for the 


first time in New York, arrived in New York last week from Chicago. 


The snap-shot shows her (second figure from 


the right) just after alighting from her taxi. On her right is D. F. McSweeney, associate manager with Charles L. Wagner, 


of her tours. 
singer’s husband. 


Beside Mr. McSweeney is Mari Mario, the baritone, and beside him, looking downward, is Luigi Curci, the 





of fuel conservation. Inquiry at the 
Conservatory of Music brought out the 
fact that at present the situation there 
is also quite normal. As yet no changes 
of any sort have been made. There have 
been no complaints up to the time of 
this writing from any of the smaller 
musical institutions. L. G 


BALTIMORE WILL SUFFER 








Some Concerts May Be Cancelled— 
Theater Musicians Hit Hard 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 17.—The local 
musical conditions will doubtless be af- 
fected by the Fuel Law; several sched- 
uled concerts will be postponed or per- 
haps cancelled. The loss entailed can- 
not be estimated. 

Manager Kinsey of the Lyric Theater 
has arranged a postponement of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra date to Tues- 
day, Jan. 22, instead of the original 
booking. 

The closing of theaters and movie 
houses will be a distinct loss to a large 
class of musicians. F. C. B. 


CHICAGO UNDISTURBED 








Opera Company Rearranging the Sched- 
ule for New York 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—The Fuel Law will 
have almost no effect on the musical sit- 
uation here, as concerts are seldom given 
on Monday. One concert for the first 
holiday Monday has been postponed. 

The Chicago Opera Company is now 
rearranging the New York schedule so 
as to omit operas on the nanney FTE. 





All Concerts in Lima, Ohio, Cancelled 
for Lack of Coal 


LIMA, OHIO, Jan. 18.—The fuel situ- 
ation is so critical here that the Women’s 
Music Club, in common with the largest 
churches and commercial auditoriums, 
has had to suspend all meetings for the 
present. All concerts and recitals an- 
nounced for this month and February 
are until further notice conegre. - 


Dates Satisfactorily Rearranged in New 
Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 19.—The Wash- 
ington closing order will not make any 
difference in musical arrangements here. 
All concert dates have been satisfactorily 
arranged. D. B. F. 


The Heifetz recital announced for 
Tuesday, Jan. 29, in Carnegie Hall, New 








’ York, has been postponed to Wednesday 


afternoon, Jan. 30, in compliance with 
the order of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. 


CRIMI ILL, MAY NOT 
SING IN NEW YORK 


Chicago Opera Forces Open Lex- 
ington Engagement with 
“Monna Vanna”’ 


Because of the newest ruling of the 
Fuel Administrator closing all theaters 
on Tuesday nights for the next ten weeks, 
the Chicago Opera Company will open its 
season at the Lexington Opera House on 
Wednesday night. Cleofonte Campanini, 
general manager, who arrived in New 
York yesterday afternoon, had expected 
to open his series of * performances on 
Tuesday. His opening opera will be 
“Monna Vanna,” announced originally for 


Tuesday, and the cast will include Mary 
Garden and Lucien Muratore. 

A despatch from Chicago states that 
Giulio Crimi, the principal Italian tenor 
of the Chicago forces, was in a hospital 
in that city suffering from intestinal 





trouble which will prevent him from ap- 
pearing in New York this season. An 
operation is. said to be necessary, but it 
is reported that the operation may be 
foregone until after the four weeks New 
York season, if the physicians so decide. 
He was to have sung here first in “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” which is set for 
Thursday night. It is probable that 
Forrest Lamont, an American singer, 
will sing some of his roéles. The local 
premiére of “Isabeau,” in which Crimi 
was to have appeared on Friday night, 
has been postponed indefinitely, and on 
that evening “Thais” will be sung, with 
Miss Garden. 

As it now stands the company is giv- 
ing its first performance on Wednes- 
day night instead of Tuesday, the 
opera being “Monna Vanna,” with Mary 
Garden. “The Jewels of the Madonna” 
will be sung Thursday night, “Thais” 
Friday night, the Saturday bill remaining 
the same. “Romeo and Juliet” in the 
afternoon and MHadley’s new opera, 
“Azora,” in the evening. This arrange- 
ment eliminates Mascagni’s “Isabeau,” 
which was to have been sung Friday 
night. 

Mme. Galli-Curci will make her first 
appearance next Monday in “Dinorah.” 





YSAYE MAY LEAD IN 
CINCINNATI NEXT YEAR 


Writes to Local Paper That It Is 
‘Possible’ —To Conduct 
in April 
MILWAUKEE, Jan. 19.—Following an 
interview in a local paper Saturday eve- 
ning in which Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian 
violinist, was quoted as saying he had 
accepted the conductorship of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, the violinist stated in 
a letter to the Journal that he was but 
to conduct two April concerts by the or- 
chestra. 
“It is possible,” he wrote further, “that 
I may remain at the head of the orches- 
tra during the entire season of 1918-19.” 
He qualified the statement, however, with 
“but this is not definite.” 
’ The letter: was the closing incident in 


a newspaper discussion that put Ysaye 
in flash headlines in Saturday and. Sun- 
day editions.. The violinist gave a recital 
at the city Auditorium Friday evening, 
when he received a thrilline welcome 
from 4000 concert-goers. Ysaye was at 
his best and in turn thrilled them with 
a program composed of a suite, a con- 
certo, and besides a group of small 





ieces, the “Kreutzer” Sonata. Beryl 

ubinstein was the accompanist; his solo 
performances were most enthusiastically 
received. 

Buried under three feet of snow, the 
city canceled the Sunday concerts sched- 
uled for Arthur Shattuck, pianist, and 
by the Auditorium Symphony Orchestra, 
and dug itself out with so much success 
it was possible to hold the Chicago Or- 
chestra concert at the Pabst Monday. 

Yvette Guilbert, the French diseuse, 
gave a recital at Plankinton Hall, City 
Auditorium, last Thursday evening be- 
fore a good-sized audience. A large sec- 
tion of the hall was occupied by soldiers 
of the base hospital encamned at the 
Auditorium, and the hearers manifested 
a fascinated interest in the art of the 
incomparable interpreter throughout. 

Milton Rusch, pianist, gave the second 
of a series of historical recitals in the 
State Normal Auditorium this evening. 

J. E. McC. 





Chicago Opera Deficit Exceeds $50,000— 
Guarantors Sign Long Contract 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21.—Max Pam, one of 
the guarantors of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, said to-day that the 
season which closed here on Saturday 
resulted in a deficit of more than $50,000. 
The company still has six weeks to play 
at the Lexington Theater in New York 
and in Boston. The guarantors signed 
a contract assuring five more seasons for 
the company in Chicago. 
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| j MAARING SINGING SAILORS FOR UNCLE SAM’S NAVY 





















































Photographic Memoranda of Percy Hemus and His Singing Sailors at Pelham Bay Naval Training Station. 


66 EXT Wednesday evening we’re 

going to have a classical concert. 
Real ‘high-brow stuff.’ No ragtime. So 
men, don’t come unless you really want 
to hear it and enjoy it. And remember, 
on this particular occasion—no smok- 
ing.” 

That was the announcement Percy 
Hemus, song leader at the Naval Train- 
ing Station at Pelham Bay, made to the 
student-sailors a few days before a re- 
cent program given by Alice Eversman, 
Evelyn Starr, Emma Roberts and George 
Harris, Jr. The results of that announce- 
ment give some idea as to the attitude 
of these young American men toward 
the better kind of music—a_ subject 
which has caused no little controversy 
since the mobilization of the husky youth 
of this country for fighting purposes. 
Not only was the Y. M. C. A. auditorium 


at the three-million-dollar encampment 
crowded, but the middies called for 
songs and violin pieces that demon- 
strated a really cultured and discrimi- 
nating taste. ‘ 

When Mr. Hemusg’ piloted a_ visitor 
through the station and told him of the 
incident just related he added: “Of 
course, the men don’t want too much of 
the serious music. In fact, the whole 
idea underlying the work I am doing 


Hemus Himself in the Center in a Characteristic Attitude 














Percy Hemus Doing Remarkable Work at Pelham Bay Naval 
Station—Recruits Take Up Mass Singing with Enthusiasm 
—Secretary Daniels Praises Their Music 














here is to keep them hanny through song. 
They are under a tremendous strain, 
these young chaps, suddenly taken from 
their free and easy home life and thrown 
into the rigid discipline and restriction 
of military training. Many of them get 
homesick. Many of them find it extremely 
difficult to adjust themselves to a life 
totally different from anything they ever 
experienced. But they turn instinctively 
to singing—the great leveler, which has 
yet a human touch to their existence 
ere.” 

It was a cold, clear night and as we 
walked toward one of the mess halls we 
could see a line of some seventy-five 
middies waiting for admission to get 
their dinner. 

Mr. Hemus approached the line and 
began a song of the day. In a moment 
the whole line was singing it in four- 
part harmony. Soon there was an echo 
from another line of hungry sailors at an 
adjoining mess hall. And if you, indul- 
gent reader, want a perfectly good 
thrill to run up and down your back- 
bone, stand as I did, listening to these 
songs spreading out into the night air 


and realize for a moment that upon these 
same troubadours will depend the future 
security of the U. S. A. 

“You don’t have to beg these men to 
sing,” Hemus told me. “In fact, that is 
one of the mistakes some song leaders 
make when they take up this work in 
the navy or army camps. You must take 
it for granted that singing is the natural 
expression of the average young man— 
a matter of course—and you will find an 
immediate response.” 

In the Probation Camp, which is sepa- 
rated from the reserve, and in which the 
newcomers spend twenty-one days receiv- 
ing various inoculations and preparing 
themselves for the intensive training 
they will later receive, the need of music 
is peculiar. Here the young men go 
through the deepest stages of homesick- 
ness. When a contingent of new re- 
cruits is initiated into the preliminary 
processes of naval training Mr. Hemus 
tells them about the part music will play 
in their preparations to make war suc- 
cessfully. 

“The great nations of Europe as well 
as our own government,” he explained to 




















One View Shows the Middies Singing on a “Hike.” 


a crowd of these probationers on the 
night of my visit, “recognize the need 
of music in military and naval life. They 
know that just before a battle, or just 
after a battle, when the individual nerv- 
ous strain is greatest, there is nothing 
better than song to bring poise—to 
straighten out tangled nerves. Get over 
the idea for once and all that there is 
anything effeminate about mass singing. 
It’s the manly way to exvress yourself, 
and after you’ve tried it for a while 
you’ll be surprised to see how much bet- 
ter you feel! Now, evervbody take off 
his wrist watch and sine ‘Over There!’ ” 

The probationers sang the famous 
George M. Cohan song, but they were a 
bit timid about it. The idea of singing 
together was new to them. They didn’t 
uite trust it. It didn’t square up with 
their ideas as to what a rough and tumble 
marine ought to be doing. 

“If Kaiser Bill heard you sing that 
way he wouldn’t have much fear of the 


American Navy—would he?” _ said 
Hemus, with a broad smile. “Now, try 
it again.” 


The hint was efficacious. There was 
a rousing response that made the rafters 
vibrate. And that is the way Percy 
Hemus breaks down reserve and opens 
up the throats. Perhaps it explains why, 
after the men have had a month or more 
of his training that they sing well 
enough to have Secretary Daniels say of 
them, “They are the finest body of sing- 
ing sailors I have ever known.” K. 





GATTI HONORED BY 
OPERA DIRECTORS 


Ambulance Named for Manager 
Will be Presented to the 
Italian Army 


To commemorate the completion of 
ten years of service as manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera House by Giulio Gat- 
ti-Casazza and in appreciation of his in- 
terest in the institution, the board of di- 
rectors have decided to present an am- 
bulance to the Italian Army, to be named 
after Mr. Gatti. 

In announcing the intention of the 
board, Otto Kahn wrote, in part: 

Dear Mr. Gatti-Casazza: It is ten 
years since you assumed the management 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. In 
tendering you this expression of grati- 
tude and admiration I am voicing the 
sentiments not only of the Board of Di- 
rectors but also, I feel sure, of the artists 
and staff of our organization and of the 
patrons of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

From close and long observation I 
know the difficulties and complexities, 





* Opera under an 


the wear and tear, the exacting demands 
of the position which you have occupied 
with such conspicuous success. I know 
the great ability, the painstaking and 
ceaseless work, the single-minded loyalty, 
the zeal and devotion, the high sense of 
duty and justice, the broad catholicity of 
taste which you have brought to bear 
on the task intrusted to you. 

You have maintained the best tradi- 
tions of a world-famous institution, and 
you have added to them features of 
great excellence. It is true, no artists 
have come forward within the last ten 
years—or, probably, ever will come for- 
ward—to eclipse the great names of 
those who adorned the Metropolitan stage 
under your predecessors. But you have 
ever been diligently on the search to se- 
cure for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany the best singers available, and in 
everything else which appertains to oper- 
atic performances such as chorus, orches- 
tra, scenery, stage management, and en- 
semble you have set a standard never 
approached in former years. 

You have given to the Metropolitan 
Opera Company a higher artistic dignity, 
a greater seriousness of artistic striving 
than it ever had before. You have en- 
gaged a far greater number of American 
artists than were at the Metropolitan 
former management. 
Very oa yours, 

TTO H. KAHN. 














StoKowskKi Introduces His 
Anthem Version to Quaker City 


By H. T. CRAVEN 














HILADELPHIA, Jan. 21.—Last Fri- 

day afternoon marked the resumption 
of Mr. Stokowski’s season here after a 
fortnight’s hiatus, spent in a tour of the 
blizzard-harried Middle West. Trans- 
portation conditions were, indeed, so bad 
that the orchestra lacked sufficient time 
at home to devote to the rehearsals of 
the Mahler Fifth Symphony, which nov- 
elty had been billed for last week’s con- 
certs. Leopold Stokowski, however, is an 
energetic and resourceful leader; while 
snowbound in Kalamazoo, he undertook 
and completed a new instrumental set- 
ting of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” It 
was played for the first time here as a 
preface to Friday’s matinée in the Aca- 
demy. The version is dignified and sim- 
ple, comfortingly free from foolish mu- 
sical embroidery and yet far more stir- 
ring and martial than any other tran- 
scription of the anthem ever heard here. 
Mr. Stokowski has introduced some thrill- 
ing drum rolls, and noble brass effects 
that set one’s patriotic pulses ecstatically 
tingling. 

n substitution for the Mahler novelty 


the conductor had recourse once more to 
undefiled well springs of musical inspira- 
tion. He submitted the gracious and 
lovely Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D, 
which was exquisitely interpreted, save 
for a rather startling roughness of the 
brasses in the Beethoven-like last move- 
ment. 

Thaddeus Rich, the orchestra’s admira- 
ble concertmaster, was the soloist. He 
presented Ernest Chausson’s “Poéme.” 
Finally came the “Marche des Follets,” 
“Danse des Sylphes” and the “Marche 
Hongroise,” from “The Damnation of 
Faust.” In these ever effective concert 
showpieces Mr. Stokowski handled his 
orchestra like a virtuoso. Berlioz’s richly 
colorful instrumentation had zestful and 
brilliant exposition. 

The performance of the Rakoczy 
March, albeit it is now being played by 
Austrian military bands in the present 
war, evoked almost no comment and no 
protests at all. Perhaps the sting of its 
“enemy alien” notes was regarded as re- 
moved by Hector Berlioz, the superb 
musical genius of glorious France! 
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BIG AUDIENCE DEFIES CHICAGO’S SEVEREST 
BLIZZARD TO HEAR GALLI-CURCI IN RECITAL 


House Almost Filled When Favorite Soprano Makes Her Only Local Concert Appearance of Season— 
Storm Compels Mme. Gluck’s Recital-Hearers to Enter Hall Through Back Alley—Chicago Orches- 
tra Devotes Pair of Programs to Its First Conductor’s Favorite Works—Civic Music Association’s 
Second Annual Festival Participated in by Chorus of Jackies and 200 Children—Miscellaneous 


Concerts and Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Jan. 12, 1918. 


ME. GALLI-CURCI, appearing Sun- 

day evening in her only Chicago 
concert this season, competed with the 
worst blizzard in Chicago’s history. Ele- 
vated trains, street cars and railroads 
were in some cases hours in getting down 
town and people were still arriving in 
the theater an hour and a half after the 
concert began. There were very few 
seats unoccupied when the concert ended 
and these had been sold days before. 
Those that came forgot the blustriness 
of the night in genuine enjoyment of 


pure bel canto. 

The operatic airs from “Mignon,” “La 
Sonnambula,” “Nozze di Figaro” and 
“Dinorah,” of course, were wildly ap- 
plauded, but it was as a singer of songs 
that Mme. Galli-Curci made the deepest 
impression. If there be more beautiful 
singing than Grieg’s “The Swan,” which 
she sang in French, the writer has never 
heard it. The pathos, the velvety smooth- 
ness and luscious, ethereal quality of her 
tones, the absolute sincerity of her art, 
the tenderness of her interpretation of 
this song, made even her wonderful col- 
oratura work seem merely secondary. 
Chapi’s “Las Carceleras” was another 
song, very different in kind from “The 
Swan,” which was especially admired by 
the audience. A group of three “berger- 
ettes” of the Eighteenth Century, ar- 
ranged bv Weckerlin, was exquisitely 
interpreted, and the diva added two more 
as extras. Her program was plentifully 
sprinkled with extras, and at its conclu- 
sion she seated herself at the piano and 
sang “Home Sweet Home” to her own 
accompaniment. Manuel Berengeur, solo 
flutist of the opera orchestra, played the 
Chaminade Concerto for Flute, added an 
extra, and played also a flute obbligato 
to the Shadow Song from “Dinorah.” 

Alma Gluck filled Orchestra Hall in 
the afternoon, although the blizzard was 
so bad that the audience had to enter 
the theater through a back alley, the 
front doors being swept by a terrific wind 
from frozen Lake Michigan. The house 
was cold and the singer was slightly 
hoarse. She sang well and had to add 
a number of extras to her program. Her 
middle register was smooth and velvety 
and she sang with genuine artistry. 
Such songs as _ Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Chanson Indoue” are gems in her sing- 
ing of them. Mme. Gluck showed re- 
markable versatility and erudition. The 
writer knows no other singer who can 
turn from such perfect Scotch dialect to 
equally perfect Negro dialect in her 
songs, then sing in Hebrew and Russian 
and English all equally well. Mme. 
Gluck has been frequently blamed for 
catering to uneducated popular taste, 
but she really educates that taste, partly 
by the way she sings her songs and 
partly by introducing her public also to 
a higher class of songs than it would 
choose for itself. 


Memorial to Thomas 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 
weekly pair of programs was a memorial 
to Theodore Thomas. Frederick Stock 
conducted and the program included some 
of the works particularly admired by the 
founder of the orchestra: the Bach Suite 
in D Major, Beethoven’s “Eroica” Sym- 
phony, the “Bacchanale” from “Tann- 
hauser,” the Prelude to “Meistersinger,” 
and Wagner’s “Dreams.” orchestrated by 
Theodore Thomas. The _ performance 
was’ in every respect admirable. The 
“Eroica” had been edited by Stock to 
utilize the full beauties of a modern or- 
chestra in its interpretation. The Wag- 
ner numbers were superlatively beau- 
tiful. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
played a popular concert Thursday eve- 
ning in Orchestra Hall, Frederick Stock 
conducting. 

The Civic Music Association’s second 
annual festival in Orchestra Hall, 
Wednesday evening, united the efforts of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, a 
chorus of Jackies from the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, 200 children, 


and Tom Dobson, singer of children’s 
songs. The orchestra played John Car- 
penter’s clever “Perambulator” Suite, 
the children sang folk songs, and the 
Jackies, who have been trained in sing- 
ing by Herbert Gould, went through their 
songs with a swing and eager rhythm 
that took the fancy of the audience. 


Hear Many Concerts 


The Flonzaley Quartet played its third 
and last concert of the season in The 
Playhouse Monday afternoon, under 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving’s local manage- 
ment. The D Major Quartet by Mozart, 
the Quartet in F Major by Dvorak, and 
a “Serenade” by Lalo comprised the pro- 
gram. Beautiful tone, sympathetic un- 
derstanding between the players, refined 
feeling for the works they played, made 
this concert, like the previous concerts 
by the same organization, seem the sum- 
mit of present-day achievement in 
ehamber music. 

Leopold Godowsky gave a piano re- 
cital in Cohan’s Grand Opera House Sun- 
day afternoon. The cold weather had not 
stiffened his fingers (their customary 
agility even seemed augmented), and he 
gave not only a brilliant display of pian- 
istic pyrotechnics, but showed himself a 
master of tone values and shading as 
well. Schumann’s “Carnaval,” a Chopin 
group, and a modern group which in- 
cluded Balakireff’s Oriental Fantasy, 
“Islamey,” were on his program. 

The American Symphony Orchestra, 
Glenn Dillard Gunn conducting, gave a 
concert in the Studebaker Theater Sun- 
day afternoon. Clarence Loomis, pian- 
ist, played a “Fantasie” of his own, 
sprightly, vivacious, worth while; and 
Sibyl Comer, soprano, sang several 
songs, disclosing a pleasing voice and 
personality. The First National Bank 
Male Chorus, conducted by William 
Boeppler, gave the first Chicago per- 
formance of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Song 
of Liberty.” The conductor held the en- 


semble well together, and the song went 
with a swing, although there were not 
enough good voices to make it sound 
good tonally. 

Edouard Dufresne, baritone, and Mar- 
ley Sherris, baritone, whose recitals were 
scheduled for Sunday and Monday, re- 
spectively, canceled them because of the 
storm, which blockaded the car lines. 

Neira Reigger, soprano, sang in the 
Ziegfeld Theater Wednesday morning in 
the Carl D. Kinsey series. She disclosed 
a mezzo-soprano voice, sweet and pleas- 
ing in the middle register, but too hol- 
low in the higher part of her range. 
She showed fairly good interpretative 
judgment. 

Yvette Guilbert gave her bewitching 
interpretations of old French songs in 
costume Friday evening in Orchestra 
Hall. “Les Pierrots de la Vie,” ‘“Le- 
gendes dorées en forme de mysteres,” and 
“Chansons Populaires” of the Sixteenth 
and Eighteenth centuries, were on her 
program. Dramatic ability, a positive 
genius for expressing in voice, face, ac- 
tion, the emotions and thoughts of the 
songs, besides an unusual charm of per- 
sonality and facility in mimicry, made 
her work delightful even to that part of 
the audience which did not understand 
French. Emily Gresser, violinist, as- 
sisted, playing Vieuxtemps’s “Rondino” 
exquisitely and other pieces not so well. 

Charles W. Clark sang patriotic sengs 
at the international fest held by the 
Rotary Club of Chicago this week. 
Edgar A. Nelson accompanied him. 

The Messiah Chorus of sixty voices of 
Buena Memorial Presbyterian Cltrch 
sang the “Messiah” Thursday evening, 
DeWitt Durgin Lash conducting. The as- 
sisting artists were Esther Walrath Lash, 
soprano; Harriet Jane MacConnell, con- 
tralto; Almon V. Pine, tenor; Frank 
Johnson, basso-cantante; Lydia Koch, 
organist, and Mrs. Edward E. Mick, 
pianist. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
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her voice, but it was pleasant to listen 
to. As to her acting, she suffered, with 
the rest of the cast, from unfamiliarity 
with her part. 

Miss Lazzari disclosed the warm glory 
of her contralto voice in the declamatory 
lines of her réle, without the opportunity 
of singing an aria or any genuine melo- 
dies such as the composer threw to the 
orchestra in lavish profusion; and she 
made the first act her own. Dalmores 
did well with his réle, acting it with 
skill, and leading the chorus with ob- 
vious joys through the rhythmic “Eia, 
eia” song in Act II. 

Gustave Huberdeau as Mikkel sang 
the part of the rough peasant with tones 
suited to it, giving little suggestion of 
the rich vocal beauty he has disclosed 
in other parts. Hector Dufranne as the 
Doctor, delivered his lines with vigor 
and tonal warmth. Desire Defrere was 
a good Josef, dramatically, and sang ac- 
ceptably. Of the many singers in minor 
roles, special mention is deserved by 
Myrna Sharlow, Constantin Nicolay, Gi- 
— Paltrinieri and Margery Max- 
well. 


The “Francesca” Performance 


Zandonai’s opera, “Francesca da 
Rimini,” was given its only performance 
of the season Wednesday evening, with 
Rosa Raisa in the title réle, Giulio Crimi 
as Paolo, and Giacomo Rimini as Gio- 
vanni. The improvement in the art of 
all three singers over last year was strik- 
ingly shown. Miss Raisa, splendid last 
season, has developed enormously in 
artistry. Crimi is at least three hundred 
per cent better, and Rimini is likewise 
appreciably better. 

The first act was a thing of exquisite 
beauty, Miss Raisa dominating it with 
the opulent beauty of her voice and the 
glory of her artistry, and the minor 
parts were each excellently taken by 
Vittorio Trevisan, Myrna Sharlow, Con- 


stantin Nicolay, Octave Dua, and the 
four young ladies who sang the parts of 
F'rancesca’s companions. The impossible 
battle scene was done as well as could be 
expected, rubber cannon balls and make- 
believe arrows flying around the stage, 
and the other parts of the opera were 
purely lovely. 

Crimi and Miss Raisa rose to great 
vocal heights in the last act, and Rimini 
was seen and heard at his best as Gio- 
vanni, Carolina Lazzari, as the Slave, 
gave to this réle a vocal and artistic 
splendor out of proportion to the small- 
ness of the part, and Giordano Pal- 
trinieri was an excellent Maletestino. 
Margery Maxwell merits a special word 
of praise for her singing of Biancofiore. 
Giuseppe Sturanj, conducting, drew out 
the full beauties of the score, though it 
is doubtful if any conductor could make 
the battle scene sound inspiring. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Chicago, Jan. 19, 1918. 


That charming series of dream pic- 
tures known as “Pelléas and Mélisande” 
was revived by the Ghicago Opera Asso- 
ciation Saturday afternoon after seven 
years of disuse. Debussy’s opera, when 
presented here during the first season of 
the old Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
made so little impression that it was 
dropped from the répertoire, but the per- 
formance on Saturday played to a packed 
theater, was so successful that the opera 
was repeated the following Thursday 
night, and will be added to the New 
York and Boston répertoire of the com- 
pany. 

Vague, shadowy, dreamy, filmy, ex- 
quisite, Debussy’s music contains noth- 
ing that can be called an aria, nothing 
that can be called intensely dramatic, 
but the shifting pictures of the opera are 
among the most delightfully artistic in 
operatic literature. The tender beauties 
of the orchestra glow and fade in chang- 
ing colors, and the voices come and go 
in such perfect harmony with the spirit 
of the work that the writer can recall 
nothing more delightful in the whole 
realm of opera. 

Mary Garden as Mélisande was seen 


in one of her most artistic impersona-: 


tions. There is but little vocal beauty to 
her singing, for the voice is steely and 


at times coarse, but the wonderful in- 
telligence and artistry of her conceptions 
deflect attention from the lack of voice. 
She melted into the pictures of the opera, 
flitted back and forth in the pool scene, 
tossed her ring about in the fountain 
scene, like some bewitching sprite. Al- 
fred Maguenat as Pelléas was vocally 
and artistically excellent, and became as 
much a part of the dream pictures as 
Mary Garden. Hector Dufranne as 
Golaud, Gustave Huberdeau as Arkel, 
and Louise Bérat as Genevieve did some 
remarkably beautiful singing, and Dora 
De Phillippe as Little Yniold, making 
her only appearance this season, did bet- 
ter work than she ever did in Chicago 
in past seasons. Constantin Nicolay was 
good as the Doctor. Marcel Charlier 
drew forth the tender beauties of the or- 
chestra with the hand of a master con- 
ductor. 

Massenet’s opera “Sapho” was given 
its first Chicago performance Thursday 
evening of last week, and was repeated 
the following Monday. It is one of 
Massenet’s least interesting works, and 
the singers seemed not familiar with 
their parts. Genevieve Vix, in the name 
role, worked up to a powerful climax in 
her denunciation of Caoudal and his 
friends in the fourth act, and Louise 
Bérat, the best of all the singers who 
essay mother roles, did beautiful sing- 
ing. The stage management merits 
praise, too. But the performance as a 
whole did not reach the high artistic level 
that Campanini’s organization has main- 
tained this season. Charles Dalmores 
seemed indifferent toward his role of 
Jean, and Hector Dufranne, although 
singing well, was not convincing as 
Caoudal. Gustave Huberdeau as Cesaire, 
Myrna Sharlow as /Jrene, and Octave Dua 
as La Borderie were very good in their 
parts, and Constantin Nicolay did the 
part of the Innkeeper well, although he 
somewhat exaggerated the  buffoonry 
of it. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s desire for rest be- 
fore going to New York caused the per- 
formance of “Romeo and Juliet,” sched- 
uled for Friday night, to be canceled, 
and “La Traviata” was given in its place, 
with Evelyn Parnell as Violetta, and the 
rest of the cast as in the performance 
the week before. ‘“Azora” was repeated 
Saturday evening. 


Galli-Curci’s Farewell 


Amelita Galli-Curci made her first ap- 
pearance as Mimi in “La Bohéme” Sun- 
day, and incidentally her last appearance 
in Chicago with the company. Her Mimi, 
like everything else that she sings, was 
touched with the artistry and _ intelli- 
gence that guide her work, and sung 
matchlessly. In the first act she was 
somewhat of a disappointment, and in 
the second act she had little to do; but 
in the third and fourth acts the ex- 
quisite tonal beauty, the intelligent art 
of her singing. the velvet lusciousness 
and ethereal quality of her tones were 
never more present in all their fullness. 
After the third act she received an im- 
pressive ovation. 

John McCormack being snowbound 
somewhere in the Middle West, Giulio 
Crimi sang the part of Rodolfo in his 
place, and sang it well. The audience 
tried hard to obtain an encore of Ro- 
dolfo’s Narrative in the first act. Crimi’s 
singing has improved several hundred 
per cent over last year. Giacomo Rimini 
was good as Marcello, acting and singing 
his lines excellently, despite a tremolo 
which showed itself at times in his voice. 
Myrna Sharlow’s Musetta was a charm- 
ing bit, deliciously sung, and fair to look 
upon. Gustave Huberdeau again gave 
his familiar and laudable impersonation 
of Colline, and Vittorio Trevisan’s de- 
lightful Alcindoro was something to be 
remembered with a chuckle. 

“Thais” was sung Tuesday evening, 
with Mary Garden in the title réle. Al- 
luring as is her delineation of the carnal 
aspect of Thais, it is the spirituality of 
her work in the last part of the opera 
that makes the deepest appeal. Here is 
a great artist, who carries conviction 
without appearance of effort, who acts 
without any apparent striving for effect, 
and who creates a character, even with- 
out the voice to sing a réle as one ex- 
pects to hear it in grand opera. There 
is no mawkish sentimentality in her 
work, nor is there prudery; the frank- 
ness and sincerity in her portrayal of 
the courtesan disarm criticism, and her 
work is real art, not mere shamelessness 
wearing the name of art. 

Hector Dufranne, as Athanael, gave 
an impressive performance of the ascetic 
monk, his impersonation carrying con- 
viction and his tones rolling out with 
sonorous beauty. Charles Dalmores was 
excellent and convincing as _ WNicias. 
Jeska Swartz, Alma Peterson, Myrna 
Sharlow. Gustave Huberdeau and Con- 
stantin Nicolay rounded out a cast of high 
artistic worth. Marcel Charlier conducted 
finely. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 
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DRAMATIC DETAILS AS ESSENTIAL 
AS SINGING IN OPERA, SAYS MURATORE 











Distinguished Tenor of Cam- 
panini Forces Says That Even 
a Stage Duel Should Be His- 


torically Accurate — Began 
His Career as an Actor in 
Paris 


CONVERSATION with Lucien Mura- 
tore, the eminent French tenor, who 
occupies the same position in the Chicago 
Opera Company that Caruso does in the 
Metropolitan, is a very different affair 
from the usual interview. 

“Tell me something that will interest 
all the people who are waiting to hear 
you sing,” said a_ representative of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

“What shall I talk about?” asked the 
tenor, “interviewers are all so different. 
This morning a woman from some paper 
or other asked me my views on love and 
marriage and about the war. Could any- 
thing be’ more ridiculous? Why should 
the opinion of an opera singer on those 
subjects be of more interest than that of 
anyone else? But that seems to be the 
way with the public. A statesman, for 
instance, will praise a book and then 
everybody will read it, irrespective of its 
merits, although the opinion of any young 
student of literature would probably be 
of more value. 

“But of singing and the stage? Well, 
I do know something about that. You 
see, I was fortunate in having a family 
who were in sympathy with my ambitions 
and I was given every advantage. I 
studied everything I could at the Paris 
Conservatoire, singing, piano, solfége, 
acting. Do you know, I even played the 
bassoon. And I did it rather well, too!” 
he added with a laugh. 

“T first went on the stage as an actor, 
in Rejane’s company. I was jeune pre- 
mier comedien, which was splendid ex- 
perience. Of course I had had experi- 
ence in acting at the Conservatoire. In 
fact, I took the first prize in my class in 
acting. The training was most complete 
in every way down to the smallest detail, 
such as the wearing of a sword or toss- 
ing a cloak over the shoulder. But once 
actually on the stage, one must study and 
study in order to grow. I try never to let 
any detail of the drama be neglected. 
Take, for instance, the question of stage 
duels which in nine cases out of ten are 
merely modern fencing. Now, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the duel changed with every 
era just as did the costume. In “Faust” 
the sword should be long and heavy and 
the fighting more or less slashing about. 
But in the period of “Romeo and Juliet” 
men fought with a rapier in the right 
hand and a dagger in the left, did you 
know that?” ee 

The interviewer admitted that he did 
not. His only knowledge of stage duels 
was that they were usually very uncon- 
vincing. 

“What would you?” asked the tenor. 
“Details of that sort are as important as 
voice production. You may not notice 
them if right, but if they are wrong they 
throw the performance out of key and 
spoil the atmosphere.” 

The interviewer mentioned a perform- 
ance of “The Pearl Fishers” he had seen 
in France, where a Cingalese singing girl 
wore a white satin evening gown and 
high heeled slippers. 


Also a Painter 


“Precisely,” said Muratore. “I’ve seen 
mediaeval operas sung in Francois Pre- 
mier settings and East Indian characters 
wearing American Indian moccasins. 
They didn’t know the difference between 
Indoue and Indienne. When Mme. Cava- 
lieri and I were to sing ‘Manon’ in Paris, 
we went often to the Louvre and studied 
all the pictures of the period and I made 
sketches. You see, that’s another ad- 
vantage in not being merely a singer. 
These pictures are all my work,” and he 
pointed to some excellent landscapes 
which were here and there about the 
room. “I studied all last summer at 
Waterford with Metcalfe. But about the 
costumes. The ones I wear as Roméo 
are all made of really old velvet and bro- 
cade of the period. Even the colors are 
antique shades one does not see now. 

“There is such a lot that an opera- 
singer has to do besides mere singing. —n 
fact, I would advise all aspirants for 








fame in opera, to learn to sing correctly 
and then to put it in the background. In 
so many operas, there is comparatively 
little real singing to be done. Take “Car- 
men” for instance. Outside of the duet 
with Michaéla and the flower song, José 
has practically no singing, the rest of 
the part is entirely dramatic. Eh bien, 
I study it over even now, without singing 
at all. I speak the words as though it 
were a play and when I have got the 
proper dramatic intonation, I sing the 
phrase in the same way. The reason so 
many singers have poor diction is be- 
cause their production is poor. If your 
production is good, you never have to 
sacrifice a vowel for a tone.” 

The interviewer saw a striking picture 
of Muratore as Canio lying on the desk. 
“Are you going to do ‘Pagliacci’ here?” 
he asked. 








© Moffett, Chicago 
Lucien Muratore, the Distinguished French Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, 
Who Will be Heard in Leading Roles at the Lexington Theater 


“No,” replied the singer, “I shall do in 
New York only the parts with which I 
have been identified in Chicago and in 
Paris. I love ‘Paillasse,’ but Caruso has 
made the part his very own here, so why 
challenge comparison? I am anxious to 
hear him in ‘Lodoletta’ because I created 
in 1906 at the Opéra Comique, the tenor 
role in an opera written on the same 
story. It was called ‘Muguette’ and was 
by Edmond Missat, a lovely opera not un- 
like ‘Mignon’ ” 

At this point Mme. 
rupted. 

“Mon 
venu 

“Ah! Then I must ask you to excuse me. 
You see, these first few days are such 
busy ones. But I hope your readers will 
be interested in our talk.” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Cavalieri inter- 


Cher, Monsieur Chose est 
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ENGROSSING CONCERT 
OF ANTIQUE MUSIC 


Mr. Casadesus and Associates 
Assisted by Bonnet Create 
Sensation 


Concert in Eolian Hall, Friday After- 
noon, by Mile. Gabrielle Gills, Soprano; 
Joseph Bonnet, Organist, and the So- 
ciété des Instruments Anciens. The 
Program: 


Third Symphony, Bruni (1759-1823). 
Noél (on two Christmas carols from 
Lorraine), d’Aquin; “Elfes,” Joseph Bon- 
net; Final, Alexander Guilmant; Suite en 
quatre Parties, Lorenziti (1740-1794): 
“Larghetto de Suzanne,” Handel; “Aria 
de la Cantale Nuptiale,” Bach; “La Vio- 
lette,”’ Mozart; “Air de la Folie” (Opera 
Bouffe Platée), Rameau; Concerto in D, 


F. G. Handel. 


A distinctly French atmosphere pre- 
vailed in Aeolian Hall Friday afternoon 
when a number of foremost French ar- 
tists co-operated in a program as valu- 


able as it was interesting. The Bruni 
Symphony was rendered by this select 
quatour des violes and the clavecin 
(played by that young but masterful ex- 
ponent of the ancient precursor of the 
pianoforte, Mme. Regine Patorni) with 
exquisite finish and unparalleled subtlety 
of tone. To all appearances the after- 
noon’s palm was carried off by Monsieur 
Bonnet, whose superb playing of the 
Aeolian organ evoked storms of applause, 
the audience insistently demanding en- 
core after encore. And, in truth, one 
could but admire the French organist’s 
supreme command of the registers and 
his striking ability in pedaling. Loren- 
ziti’s Suite en quatre Parties gave Henri 
Casadesus—the eminent virtuoso on the 
viole d’amour and the founder of this 
estimable organization—the opportunity 
to display unforeseen possibilities of his 
instrument. Mlle. Gabrielle Gills, ever 
the expressive and spiritual artist, ren- 
dered her group of well-chosen numbers 
with all the intensity of feeling and 
musical expressiveness with which she 
has come to be identified. The attendance 
of an entire program becomes almost an 
imnpossibilitv for the critic. So here also 
we had to forego the pleasure by listen- 
ing to the concluding Handel Concerto 
in D, played by the orvan, the quatuor 
of violes and the clavecin. A very ap- 
preciative audience completely filled the 
hall. G P. Zé. 


ALTSCHULER GIVES 
COQ D'OR’ EXCERPTS 


First Hearing of Rimsky Work 
Brings Disappointment— 
Other Premiéres 


Russian Symphony Society, Modest Alt- 
schuler, Conductor. Concert, Carnegie 
Hall, Evening, Jan. 19. Soloist, Sophie 
Braslau, Contralto. The Program: 


Jurassovsky, Symphonic Poem, “The 
Phantoms”; Spendiaroff Legend, “The 
Sermon of Beda,’ Miss Braslau and 
Orchestra; Scriabine, “Poéme Extase” ; 
Rachmaninoff, Vocalise; Stravinsky, 
Suite, “The Shepherdess and the Faun,” 
Miss Braslau and Orchestra; Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Four Musical Tableaux from 
“The Golden Cockerel.” 


Reflecting on the splendor of the or- 
chestration of “Scheherazade,” the writer 
of these lines has on several occasions 
told himself that had Rimsky-Korsakoff 
been able to create themes one-sixth as 
good as his genius for orchestrating 
them he would have been a great com- 
poser. In view of this reflection it was 
something of a shock to listen to the 
above program last week and arrive at 
the conclusion that this composer’s in- 
vention was the strongest of anything in 
the list. Of Mr. Altschuler’s offerings— 
all first time in New York with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Scriabine’s “Eestasy”— 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s musical ideas, as ex- 
pressed in the suite of excerpts from 
his “Coq d’Or,” were the most salient. 
All of which is intended to convey the 
idea once more that these Russian “first 
times” are sorry specimens of contem- 
porary musical creativity. And when it 
is understood that the four tableaux 
from Rimsky’s “Golden Cockerel” are 
music much inferior to the gorgeous 
“Scheherazade” it is possible to gauge 
the worthlessness of other items that 
were introduced to us last Saturday. 
One also feels that if the rest of “Coq 
d’Or is not better than the excerpts 
heard at this concert the Metropolitan 
will add a delightful failure to its list 
in producing it this winter. 

Mr. Altschuler conducted these vari- 
ous scores with devotion, as though he 
believed in them. And his orchestra, in 
excellent trim, has not played better 
in a long time. But even this could do 
little to interest the audience in the 
banalities of Jurassovsky’s “Phantoms,” 
which, strangely enough, begins most 
interestingly, as though it were going to 
be a serious impressionistic poem, but 
soon lapses into the succulently melodic, 
where the composer is engulfed in com- 
monplaceness. Scriabine’s oem has 
fine moments, but its meaningless yearn- 
ings, its unrequited soul languishes in 
pools of harmonies that irritate and 
rhythms that become tiresome. It was 
splendidly played. The Rachmaninoff 
piece, finely orchestrated by Conductor 
Altschuler, is inconsequential. A pro- 
gram note informed the uninitiated that 
the composer could find no poem for this 
melody and so wrote it without words. 
Thinking of, Schumann’s melody for 
Heine’s “Du bist wie eine Blume” after 
hearing Rachmaninoff’s melody, the in- 
formation provokes a few thousand 
smiles! 

The Spendiaroff legend was dull and 
conventional; Miss Braslau worked to 
give it meaning and was applauded 
heartily for her effort. One hoped for 
better things in Stravinsky’s suite for 
voice and orchestra. And again one was 
disappointed. The contralto sang it ad- 
mirably—it is none too well written for 
the voice—and characterized the three 
movements, as much as it is possible to 
when music lacks physiognomy. She was 
recalled a half dozen times at the close. 
The applause was all for her, not for 
Stravinsky. When this suite was writ- 
ten we do not know; it can scarcely be 
a youthful work of the brilliant com- 
poser of “Petrouchka,” for it is not in 
the idiom of his early symphony, which 
Mr. Altschuler played for us in 1916. 
Therefore, it would seem to be a work 
written in a moment of weakness; per- 
haps a piéce d’occasion for some singer? 
In any case, after hearing it we believe 
sincerely that it is the duty of those 
who would have us esteem Stravinsky, 
as we do for his “Fire-Bird” and “Pe- 
trouchka,” not to produce such things as 
his “Shepherdess and the Faun.” They 
harm his reputation mightily. 

A. W. K. 
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GILLS AND THIBAUD 
THRILL PHILADELPHIA 


Matinée Musical Club and Men- 
delssohn Club Heard in 
Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 21, 1918. 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 21.—The Mon- 
day Morning Musicale in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford offered 
Mme. Gabrielle Gills, soprano, and 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, in joint re- 
cital. Mme. Gills was in splendid voice. 
Combined with a charming personality 
it was a rare treat to hear her inter- 


pretations of Duparc’s “Chanson Triste.” 
“Comment Disaient Ils,” Liszt; “Souve- 
nance,” Rachmaninoff, a delightful ar- 
rangement of ‘“Mandoline” by Fauré and 
“Le Thé,” by Koechlin. The clarity and 
purity of her high register was vividly 
displayed in her French songs, the enun- 
ciation of her mother tongue proving 
most musical to the ear. Mr. Thibaud 
played for his first group a Bach aria 
immediately establishing himself with his 
audience; “Les Cherubim,” Couperin- 
Salmon; “Intrade,’” Desplanes-Nachez, 
and Prelude and Allegro by Pugnani- 
Kreisler. In the Havanaise by Saint- 
Saéns, Scherzando by Marsick and the 
Wieniawski Polonaise Mr. Thibaud was 
much applauded and responded with an 
encore. An effective finish to the pro- 
gram was the “Elégie” of Massenet and 
the “Chanson Ancien” by Sauzay, in 
which Mme. Gills was heard with Mr. 
Thibaud playing the obbligato. Nicolay 
Schneer was the accompanist for both 
artists. 

The first in the series of concerts for 
the winter which inaugurated the forty- 
third season for the Mendelssohn Club 
and the second season of work under the 
baton of N. Lindsay Norden, was suc- 
cessfully given last Tuesday evening in 
the Ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford. 
The club was somewhat at a disadvan- 
tage owing to heatless and other condi- 
tions which has eliminated the use of 
much better auditoriums for choral con- 
certs. However, there was a large audi- 
ence to greet them, and the presentation 
of some beautiful Russian music unac- 
companied, particularly Gretchaninoff’s 
“As the Waves of the Sea,” called forth 
a warmth of applause for its pictureque 
interpretation. Many other numbers by 
such composers as Elgar, Stanford, Dav- 
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Start That Musical 
Education Today 


Play the Harp—let your children learn it. Costs 
you nothing to try at home for five days, at our 
expense, the P 





[rish Harp 


Spare moments with our simplified Home Lesson 


Course soon develop Harp proficiency. There is no 
more melodious, romantic, refined, graceful instru- 
ment than the Irish Harp. 

Moderate cost—full size, $135; Junior model for 
small children, $75. Easy payments if you prefer. 
Send today for free Harp Book containing detailed 
information. 


CLARK HARP MFG. CO. 
“Originators of the Irish Harp in America” 
405 S. Salina Street Syracuse, N. Y. 














ies, Pitt, Corbin, Parker, Tschaikowsky 
and Joze were skilfully sung disclosing 
a conscientious endeavor upon the part 
of their capable director to keep close to 
the standard of excellence set by the late 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, for many years a 
revered conductor of the club. The 
Credo arranged by Gretchaninoff was 
sung in memoriam of F. Avery Jones, a 
former accompanist and prominent or- 
ganist who died in service in France last 
November. Clara Yocum Joyce, contralto, 
was the soloist, presenting a group of 
French songs with pleasing voice, earn- 
ing for her a well deserved encore. Dor- 
othy Johnstone-Baseler, harpist, was the 
other soloist. Her numbers were well 
chosen and delivered with musicianship. 
Agnes Clune Quinlan was the ac- 
companist. 

At the concert of the Matinée Musical 
Club given in the Rose Gardens of the 
Bellevue-Stratford recently, Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell was the guest of honor, 
presenting stereopticon views of Peter- 
borough and the Peterborough Pageant, 
with incidental compositions of her late 
esteemed husband. Mary Miller Mount, 
the talented pianist and a former pupil 
of the composer, was warmly received, 
presenting four short tone sketches. Ef- 
fie Leland Golz, violinist, was heard in 
three charming numbers arranged by 
Hartman, “To a Wild Rose,” “Claire de 


Lune” and “Czardas.” “The Bluebell,” 
“The Clover,” “Ye Banks and Braes O’ 
Bonnie Doon,” all pleasing songs for 
mezzo soprano voice, were artistically 
sung by Augustine Haughton. Mary 
Newkirk, contralto, was heard in “Thy 
Beaming Eyes” and “The Robin Sings 
in the Apple Tree,” which were given 
with pleasant tone and excellent diction. 
Two concerted numbers by the orchestra 
under Nina Prettyman Howell, together 
with a quartet for women’s voices, sung 
by Mary Brooks Thompson, Loretta Le 
Petre Strehl, Dorothy Wolff and Augusta 
Kohnle McCoy completed a well arranged 
MacDowell program. Elizabeth Gest, 
Isabel Ferris, Helen Boothroyd, Mary 
Miller Mount and Ray Daniels Jones di- 
vided equal honors as efficient accom- 
panists. 

The third in the series of five lecture 
recitals under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Extension Society in Witherspoon 
Hall last Tuesday evening by Nicholas 
Douty was a gratifying success: Mr. 
Douty offered an interesting group of 
Latin and Slav songs and sang them 
well. The Arensky “O Realm of De- 
light,” a melodeclamation, was a beauti- 


ful ending to the program giving Joseph _ 


Clarke, the able accompanist, an oppor- 
tunity of displaying fine technique and 
intense sentiment. 

ADA TURNER KURTZ. 





PHILADELPHIA PLANS 
DISRUPTED BY FIAT 


Opera Situation Still in a Tangle, 
But Orchestra Escapes Snarls 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 21.—The Fuel Ad- 
ministrator’s Monday closing order dis- 
rupted musical schedules here last week 
and then as soon as steps had been taken 
to clarify the roster, the original ban 
was lifted and placed on Tuesdays, and 
concert and operatic schedules had to be 
again revised. The first order seemed 
to deal the final blow to the Boston Sym- 
phony’s luckless season. According to 


rock-ribbed traditions, the New England 
musicians pay their visits to this city on 
five Mondays during the winter. Two 
more concerts were listed. Perhaps the 
management may have been apprised of 
Dr. Garfield’s amendment, for George H. 
Haley, who has charge of the Boston 
Symphony’s ticket sale, received no word 
whatever from Mr. Ellis concerning the 
situation. Now that Monday is ex- 
empted from the amusement closing reg- 
ulation, the balance of Dr. Muck’s season 
here stands as originally arranged. _ 

On the other hand, the opera is now in 
a worse tangle than ever. As soon as 
the “dark” Monday order was issued the 
Metropolitan management canceled its 
Philadelphia Tuesday dates. This was 
puzzling to our music patrons until they 
learned that Mr. Gatti had had moved 
over his regular New York Monday 
schedule to Tuesday, leaving this city’s 
opera season in a state of collapse. 

The changed ruling has not shed much 
further light on the local situation. 
Tuesday night opera here is now, b the 
government fiat, altogether out o the 
question. The regular Manhattan sea- 
son embraces the other nights of the 
week. Unless Mr. Gatti splits his com- 

any, which is quite possible, and divides 
his orchestra, which is extremely unde- 
sirable, it is hard to see how he can 
bring any music drama here until after 
March 26. Three subscription perform- 
ances are on the roster following that 
date, but seven were originally an- 
nounced for the intervening period. 

The latest word from Broadway is to 
the effect that some provision will be 
made with regard to the banned produc- 
tions. Nothing more definite is as yet 
in sight and Philadelphians are unin- 
formed as to how their operatic fare for 
the next ten weeks will be served. 

Much interest has lately been displayed 
here in Cleofonte Campanini’s New York 
experiment. Certain prominent figures 
in musical circles have expressed the be- 
lief that the Chicago company could with 
profit offer three or four performances 
at the Academy of Music here, which is 
not solidly hooked up for the season. 
In view of the Metropolitan Company’s 
prevailing muddle, the chances for Mr. 
Campanini’s success are vastly improved. 

Happily the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has in the main escaped from the exist- 
ing snarls. Plans for the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday night subscription 
concerts are untouched and the concert 
to be given in the Metropolitan Opera 
House on this Thursday night for the 
benefit of the Red Cross will come off 
as per schedule. mm. a ee 





CIPHER ON SHOULDER 
OF MME. THEODORINI 


Chemical Bath Reveals Code on 
Person of Singer Held as Spy 


Mme. Helena Theodorini, a Rumanian 
opera singer, who appeared with success 
in Italy and South America twenty years 
ago and who was also heard in the 
United States, was arrested on board a 
steamer en route from Buenos Aires to 
Spain last November. Recently it was 
reported that while in the Argentine she 
was closely associated with Count von 
Luxburg and made frequent trips be- 
tween South America and New York. 

Eventually her activities attracted 
suspicion and when she sailed for Spain 
in October, the American secret service 
warned the English and the singer was 
taken from the liner by officers of a Brit- 
ish destroyer as the ship was nearing 
Cadiz. 

Mme. Theodorini’s baggage was exam- 
ined minutely and papers were found 
that appeared to be innocent, but under 
chemical treatment they developed pecu- 
liar hieroglyphic writings which could 
not be deciphered. 

Then Mme. Theodorini was taken by 
female attendants to a _ bathroom, 
stripped and then placed in a chemical 
bath. The complete key to the hiero- 
glyphics was found on her shoulders. 
She is now held as a spy at some place 
which is not divulged. 





REPETITIONS RULE 
METROPOLITAN WEEK 


Mardones Essays ‘“Pimenn’’ in 
“Boris”? with Success—A Benefit 
Performance of ‘‘Faust’’ 


Donizetti’s “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” was repeated last Friday night at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, with 
Miss Hempel and Messrs. Carpi and 
Scotti in their former réles. Miss Hempel 
created much enthusiasm by her acting 


as well as by her singing. Her Proch 
Variations were less interesting than 
“Home Sweet Home,” which she added 
as encore. Mr. Scotti as Sulpizio was 
wholly delightful. 

“Francesca da Rimini” was repeated 
on Monday night, Jan. 14, with Mme. 
Alda in the name part and Messrs. Mar- 
tinelli, Amato and Bada in their usual 
parts. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 16, “Thais” was 
sung by Mme. Farrar and Messrs. White- 
hill, and Diaz, with Mr. Monteux con- 
ducting. 

Thursday brought forth the double 
bill of Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” and “Pagli- 
acci,” with Mmes Easton and Braslau 
and Messrs. Scotti and Althouse in the 
Chinese opera and Miss Muzio and 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato and Laurenti in 
the Sicilian one. 

A special performance of “Faust” was 
given Saturday night for a French bene- 
fit. Mme. Alda replaced Mme. Farrar as 
Marguerite. The rest of the cast was as 
before. 

“Boris Godounoff” was given Satur- 
day afternoon, with one change in the 
cast, José Mardones singing the réle of 
Brother Pimenn for the first time. Mar- 
dones was a polished, perhaps a trifle 
too amiable a recluse; in the main, how- 
ever, his sonorous voice and smooth per- 
formance made his portrayal quite im- 
pressive. He was recalled numerous 
times. Didur was the same notable 
Boris ;. Althouse, as Dimitri, was in par- 
ticularly excellent voice on this after- 
noon. Matzenauer, as Marina, earned 
numerous recalls, and De Segurola, Bras- 
lau, Sparkes, Perini, Robeson, Bada, 
Audisio, Reiss and the others came in 
for their usual honors. Papi conducted. 








Music by Living Germans Barred by 
Philharmonic for Duration of War 


The Philharmonic Society announced 
last Monday night that no more 
music by contemporary German com- 
posers will be performed at the society’s 
concerts in New York or elsewhere for 
the duration of the war. Conductor 
Stransky has agreed to this decision. 
Under the Directors’ rule, the first work 
to be barred is Richard Strauss’s “Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” on the 
programs for Thursday and Friday of 
this week. In its place the orchestra is 
praying an American symphonic work, 

acDowell’s “Hamlet and Ophelia.” 








Frederick Gunster’s Success 











REDERICK GUNSTER’S recent New 
York recital demonstrated that six 
years’ absence from the musical field is 
not necessarily an impediment to win- 


ning fresh recognition as an artist. The 
young tenor comes back a finer singer 
than ever, matured in art, ripened in in- 
tellectual perception and boarder in in- 
terpretative sense. His voice, too, is 


better today than ever before. He showed 
at his recital an extensive command of 
style and was equally successful in coping 
with the requirements of Gluck arias and 
modern songs. Mr. Gunster’s training 
was acquired under some of the leading 
American teachers and he studied also in 
Naples, Munich and London. The general 
excellence of his diction is due to the fact 
that he speaks several languages fluently. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Dr. Garfield’s order shutting down in- 
dustry for five days and then on every 
succeeding Monday for ten weeks, which 
includes all places of amusement, has 
fallen upon the whole country like a bolt 
from a clear sky, though those who have 
been studying the course of events knew 
that something like such a movement was 
becoming more and more imperative. It 
means that no place of amusement can be 
open during eleven successive Tuesdays. 

No such drastic order would have been 
issued by Dr. Garfield, the controller of 
fuel distribution, had he not first con- 
sulted President Wilson and obtained his 
approval. 

There are several questions involved. 
The first is as to whether the measure 
will meet the issue, relieve the fuel short- 
age, relieve the tremendous congestion on 
the railroads, and even if it does this, 
whether the gain thereby affected will 
in any way compensate for the tremen- 
dous interruption to industry and the 
frightful loss and disorganization which 
must follow and which must in large 
part be borne by wage-earners. 

The effort of theater managers, lead- 
ing representatives of whom went to 
Washington and saw the President, to 
have the closed date changed from Mon- 


day to Tuesday, on the ground that that 
would militate less seriously upon their 
business, Monday being, with the excep- 
tion of Saturday, the best day of the 
whole week, was finally successful. As 
a result of the White House conference, 
it was agreed to permit the theaters and 
opera houses to give their performances 
on Mondays with the understanding that 
they close on Tuesdays during the ten 
succeeding weeks. 

How the musical world will adjust it- 
self to the new order of things remains 
to be seen. Monday night at the opera is 
the big night of the week, and while the 
revised order does not affect this sub- 
scription series, it will eliminate the per- 
formances which are given on Tuesday 
night by the Metropolitan in Philadel- 
phia and Brooklyn. ; 

Another question that has arisen is 
as to whether the crisis could have been 
avoided, and even if it could not have been 
avoided, whether the best means have 
been taken to secure relief. On this 
there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion. The majority sentiment appears to 
be to the effect that had a practical 
business man, as well as one intimately 
acquainted with the coal situation, been 
appointed in Dr. Garfield’s place, and had 
the warnings been heeded which began 
last summer as to the best (means of 
securing relief, the crisis would not have 
come. 

There seems practical unanimity in the 
opinion that the severity of the blow 
was largely increased by its suddenness, 
which gave people no time to adjust 
their affairs to the new order of things. 
In this situation it may he well to remind 
your readers that we are at war. Most 
people know it. Few realize it, in the 
sense that trouble may come to them in 
their individual interests, in their indi- 
vidual work. And until it does it all 
seems so very far off and scarcely any 
concern of theirs. 

_ ” * 


To my mind there is a more serious 
issue than the present one, for the rea- 


son that great as the disaster may be 
which we now have to face, it is, after 
all temporary. As within sixty or ninety 
days the weather gets milder the fuel 
problem will have largely regulated it- 
self. Our harbors and rivers in the 
North will not be choked with ice. Trans- 
portation will be easier. We shall be, 
also, further advanced with regard to 
the equipment of our armies, with regard 
to munitions, and particularly in our 
ability to help our Allies. 

There is a situation, however, which 
seems to be going from bad to worse, 
and that is the one created by the ap- 
parent collapse of the postal service. 
People everywhere are complaining that 
their letters do not reach them in time, 
that their papers to which they sub- 
scribe do not reach them except several 
days late, and sometimes are not deliv- 
ered at all. 

The more the readers of papers realize 
that this is not negligence on the part 
of the editors and publishers, but is due 
to the inability of the postal service to 
perform its duties, the better it will be 
for all concerned. When the situation is 
understood, namely, that it is through 
the breakdown of the postal service many 
people in this city promptly put the 
blame on the postmaster, Mr. Patten. 
As you endeavored to show some time 
ago, Mr. Patten has accomplished won- 
ders, but he cannot perform miracles. 

In the first place, Mr. Patten is suf- 
fering from the same trouble that af- 
flicted his Republican predecessor, Mr. 
Morgan, namely, that he does not receive 
the proper support from the postal au- 
thorities in Washington. The New York 
Post Office, the most important in the 
country, because it is through this office 
that we handle a large part of the do- 
mestic and the principal part of the 
foreign mail, has also been notoriously 
short-handed. To aggravate the situa- 
tion, some six hundred members of the 
New York postal service were drafted, 
Congress having failed to exempt the 
Post Office employees, with the result 
that the local postmaster was forced to 
employ a number of raw hands, many of 
them women, who naturally could not 
work with the same efficiency as the men 
trained to the service, whose places they 
took. 

There is, however, a further reason 
which should be carefully considered by 
those who are to-day distressed by rea- 
son of being subject to loss or trouble 
with the mails, and that is that while 
some of Postmaster-General Burleson’s 
policies may be with great propriety 
questioned as to their advisability, even 
as. to their justice, at the same time the 
postal service is not responsible for the 
delays where the work falls upon railway 
employees. 

Here is something of which I believe I 
can speak from experience and with some 
authority. Much of the present delay 
in the postal service is due absolutely to 
the breakdown of the railway service. 
While it is true that many railroads are 
shorthanded owing to drafts made for 
the war, evidence seems to be accumulat- 
ing that there is a positive determina- 
tion on the part of certain railroad man- 
agers to so hamper the service as to make 
the public sick and tired of government 
ownership. That game is unquestion- 
ably being played, in my opinion. 

How many of the readers of your pa- 
per grasp the fact that government own- 
ership means more or less honestv in the 
conduct of railroads? This would elimi- 
nate the financier element from the con- 
trol of railroads. It is this element which 
is responsible for the wrecking of rail- 
roads, for the “re-organizations,” which 
have robbed tens of thousands of in- 
vestors almost of their all, while creat- 
ing a few multi-millionaires who have 
been enabled, strictly within the law, of 
course, to fill their own pockets by what 
is known as “financiering.” 

However, I trust when your readers 
realize the situation they will grin and 
bear it, as we all have to do, and mean- 
time I would suggest to you that you con- 
tinue to educate them so that if they do 
not receive their papers. or do not receive 
them on time. they will promptly com- 
municate with you, stating precisely 
when their papers arrived late or when 
they failed to arrive, so that vou can 
take it up with the postal officials, for 
that will not only help you, but help the 


officials. 
* * * 


Considerable comment has _ been 
aroused in musical and newspaper cir- 
cles by the action of the management 
of the Metropolitan Opera Comnany in 
endeavoring to meet the competition of 
the Chicago Opera Company. The first 
step was to announce that during the 
first week of the Chicago Company at 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House, 
Caruso would sing three times at the 
Metropolitan. This was supplemented by 
a statement made, through the press, by 
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Otto H. Kahn, who has recently been out 
West delivering a number of very able 
addresses on the business and financial 
situation, in which he took the ground 
that New York can support but one opera 
company, and that if two companies com- 
pete there is sure to be economic waste 
and financial loss. 

Incidentally, he stated that experience 
has shown that no city can maintain two 


companies, simultaneously, at grand 
opera prices. 
Mr. Kahn evidently forgets that there 


are two or more opera houses in Berlin, 
Milan, Paris, London, or at least there 
were, before the war. 

However, there is much truth in what 
Mr. Kahn says about the competition 
tending to raise the salaries of artists 
and to that extent militate against the 
giving of opera on an economically sound 
basis. At the same time, it has been dem- 
onstrated again and again, and particu- 
larly in the case of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan Opera House, that there are 
a large number of operas of distinction 
and merit which are far better given in 
a smaller auditorium than that of the 
Metropolitan, on account of their more 
intimate character. Such works as “Bo- 
héme,” for instance, “Cavalleria,” ‘Le 
Jongleur,” lose much of their effect when 
they are given on a large stage. 

It may interest the management of 
the Metropolitan to know that the prin- 
cipal comment made is that their evident 
nervousness over the competition of the 
Chicago Opera Company has excited as- 
tonishment, for the reason that the posi- 
tion of the Metropolitan is so strong that 
it could scarcely be seriously affected by 
a season of three or four weeks of an- 
other opera company, even if that com- 
pany contained many distinguished art- 
ists and gave novelties. 

With regard to the attitude of the 


-publie in the matter, that is reflected by 


the feneral regret that Hammerstein 
was. foreed to give up his Manhattan 


Opera season. He has certainly been 
missed. And the reason that he has been 
missed was principally because he gave 
a number of works which the Metropoli- 
tan did not give, particularly of the 
French school, and so he did not com- 
pete with them. 

Finally, with all due deference to Mr. 
Kahn’s opinion that no city can main- 
tain two opera houses without economic 
waste and financial loss, let me say that 
New York has now over six million in- 
habitants of whom a large proportion are 
music lovers and certainly opera-goers. 
Consequently, while nobody desires that 
the enterprising directors of the Metro- 
politan should conduct their season at a 
loss, there is a strong sentiment that 
some rivalry to the Metropolitan would 
exert a healthy influence upon the Met- 
ropolitan itself. 

* * * 

At the time the war broke out—and 
this was before the United States en- 
tered into the struggle—the question was 
constantly asked as to what effect it 
would have upon the musical interests 
and the musical profession in this coun- 
try. Would these interests’ suffer? 
Would the profession Be overwhelmed 
by the large number of teachers and 
musicians who would undoubtedly come 
here? 

In a measure this question can now be 
answered pretty thoroughly. Last year, 
which saw our own entry into the strug- 
gle, was the best year the musical pro- 
fession ever knew. Musical enterprises 
of all kinds were most generously sup- 
ported. Similar experience has _ been 
made in the warring countries abroad. 
All of which goes to show how people 
in times of stress turn to music as a 
relief from the troubles and anxiety that 
afflict them. 

With regard to the influx of teachers 
from abroad, that does not seem to have 
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had any particular effect upon the pro- 
fession in this country, partly because 
the country is great enough and eager 
enough for music to absorb all those 
who were worthy. 

With regard to the singers and in- 
strumentalists who came to us, these 
may be divided into three classes—the 
few who had sufficiently established a 
reputation to at once find engagements; 
then those who had had their musical 
careers abroad and so had to begin at 
the beginning and work their way up 
here. Most of those did well. Finally, 
there was another class, those that were 
submerged and disappeared from public 
view. 

In some cases the failure of people 
of considerable talent to receive the rec- 
ognition they deserved was due not to the 
market being overcrowded nor to a fail- 
ure to recognize their ability, but to their 
own unfortunate attitude. 

A particular instance of this class oc- 
curs to me ‘in the person of a violinist 
who had won considerable vogue in Eu- 
rope. When the war broke out in Eu- 
rope he came to this country, where he 
was born, though he is of German origin. 
He had the idea, because he regarded 
this country as being still in its musical 
infancy, that he would be received with 
acclaim and would march to glory and to 
a fine income without any particular 
trouble. 

This violinist is a musician of what one 
would call a superior ability, though not 
of the highest. He also is aman of con- 
siderable intelligence and able to write 
intelligently, and even foréibly, on musi- 
cal matters. 

How was it that he fell down and 
failed to secure engagements? The sim- 
ple reason is that it was his own fault. 
His bad temper, his lack of apprecia- 
tion of conditions, and his utter failure 
to realize that the public, and especially 
managers, while willing to forgive in a 
great virtuoso all kinds of peculiarities 
of manner and conduct, are not willing 
to do so in the case of a talent which is 
not much more than, as I said, of su- 
perior character. 

The violinist, soon after he came here, 
secured a manager of considerable stand- 
ing and tested ability, went out on a 
tour, played in a number of cities. Not 
being well known, in most of the places 
he visited his audiences were of a very 
moderate character, though the press 
treated him, on the whole, kindly, and ac- 
knowledged his ability. Unfortunately, 
instead of doing his best to make friends, 
and particularly to please those who 
did the honor of coming to hear him, he 
gave way to violent bursts of bad hu- 
mor. In one place, because he happened 
to ke delayed a little on the railroad and 
had a supper which did not particularly 
agree with him, he vented his ill humor 
in such a manner as to positively affront 
the ladies of the organization which had 
engaged him. Then the word went out 
thit he was not a desirable person to 
engage, which in turn resulted in his 
failure to secure return engagements in 
the very cities where he might have won 
quite a nice following. 

Since then he has resented his fail- 
ure to secure recognition for his am- 
bitions and talents by writing in a 
scurrilous manner of the cities where he 
failed to draw a large audience. He ac- 
cuses them of lacking musical apprecia- 
tion. 

He represents the tragedy of those 
who are unable to realize that the trou- 
ble is not with the public, but with them- 


selves. 
* - os 


The announcement that Ignace Jan 
Paderewski is confined to his room at 
the Hotel Gotham, New York, suffering 
from “a strain of his vocal chords” will 
come as a shock to many people, who 
might not have been surprised had the 
wizard of the piano suffered from one of 
the ailments that sometimes affect the 
hands and fingers of piano players. But 
to hear that he was laid up with a strain 
of his vocal chords seemed little short 
of the marvelous, till we remember that 
Mr. Paderewski for some time past has 
been devoting himself to making propa- 
ganda to aid his brother Poles. who 
have heen enduring intense _ sufferinz 
through the war. 


Indeed, Mr. Paderewski has, like many 
other distinguished musicians, been de- 
voting himself avsolutely to altruistic 
work, and it is astonishing that he has 
not broken down under the strain before 
this. While no definite figures have been 
published as to the actual results of his 
devotion, it is known that he has raised 
tens of thousands of dollars, all of 
which have gone for relief work in his 
native land. 

As another instance of musicians who 
have given their services, and, indeed, 
almost all they had, let me quote the 
action of Ugo Ara, the viola player of 
the noted Flonzaley Quartet, who has 
not only given up his musical ambition 
for the sake of aiding the refugees of 
the invaded provinces of Italy, but has 
disposed of the bulk of his hard-won 
earnings to send them relief. 

Ara 4s now a soldier in the Italian 
army. Only recently he sent over five 
thousand lire, which is in addition to his 
former donations to the Italian Red 
Cross. 

* * * 

Dr. Muck’s troubles seem to be by no 
means over. The conceits that he was 
to have given with the Boston Symphony 
in Providence have been cancelled ow- 
ing, as the official announcement says. to 
the hostility of the press and the people 
there. 

It will be remembered that the first 
clash with regard to the good doctor’s 
refusal to play “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” occurred in Providence, and from 
there spread through the country. The 
trouble was increased by the unfortunate 
declaration made by his manager, Mr. 
C. A. Ellis, of Boston, to the effect that 
the request to play “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” had not come from their sub- 
scribers but from “some women” in the 
town. 

Mr. Ellis’ faux pas lay in this, that the 
women who made the request were the 
presidents and representatives of the var- 
ious women’s music clubs in Providence, 
which have a large membership among 
the best people in the town. Further- 
more, these clubs are very active, same 
of them having reached a high degree of 
musical proficiency. 

However, if the good people of Provi- 
dence will no longer support the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony it may induce 
them to give more encouragement to their 
own local Symphony Orchestra, which 
has considerable merit, but has always 
suffered from the competition of the 
great Boston organization. 

Coincident with the trouble in Provi- 
dence comes the report from Philadelphia 
to the effect that, while Dr. Muck gave a 
concert there a few days ago, according to 
the North American “for the first time 
probably in the history of the Boston 
Symphony’s concerts in Philadelphia 
whole blocks of seats throughout the 
house remained vacant. In the lower 
tier boxes were without occupants. The 
proscenium boxes in the entire orchestra 
were empty. Empty, too, were the ten 
boxes in the balcony.” 

The people through the country have 
by no means gotten over their resentment 
with regard to the fuss over the playing 
of the anthem in which the doctor was 
involved. Nor is it likely that the mat- 
ter will soon be forgotten. 

* * * 


Some time ago there was a movement 
which gained considerable headway in 
Richmond, Va., to form a local symphony 
orchestra with Richard Hageman as the 
conductor. Well, they couldn’t get a bet- 
ter man. Mr. Hageman is a fine mu- 
sician and an exceedingly good conductor, 
as his work at the Metropolitan Opera 
House has shown. Through the elimina- 
tion of opera in German, Mr. Hageman’s 
activities in the Metropolitan have been 
reduced to just the conduct of the con- 
certs on Sunday nights, where. however, 
without much, if any, opportunity for re- 
hearsal, he has shown himself an exceed- 
ingly capable as well as graceful leader. 

A suggestion has been made that it 
would be a good thing if the people who 
have the running of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra in hand would invite 
Hageman to be one of their guest con- 
ductors. I think if he were afforded 
the opportunity he would show that he 
is worthy of every consideration. 

However, Mr. Hageman has a number 
of pupils, which keeps him pretty well 
occupied, for he is considered to be one 
of the hest teachers, and particularly 
coaches, in the country today. 

Whether the movement in Richmond 
will materialize is a question in these 





times. But one city after another is 
beginning to wake up to the value of 
having its own symphony orchestra. A 
good example of this is the city of Bal- 
tymore, where the orchestra is supported 
by the municipality. 

* * * 


Last week, you remember, I commented 
upon the brave stand taken by Frieda 
Hempel in bringing to court the New 
York representative of a certain Chicago 
musical paper who had gone out of his 
way to write in a very insulting manner 
about her. I commended her for having 
the courage to bring the matter to the 
notice of the authorities. 

At the time I did not know what has 
transpired since, namely, that this par- 
ticular gentleman had called her up on 
the ’phone, and had urged that some of 
the advertising which she was _ publish- 
ing in other papers be given him. It 
was only after he had been told that her 
appropriation for this purpose had been 
exhausted and that she did not care to 
consider the claims of the sheet he rep- 
resented, that he wrote as he did. This 
will no doubt have an kmportant bearing 
when the case comes up in the courts, 
as I understand it is to be pressed. 

* * * 


A few days ago some friends of mine 
got me to go to the “movies,” where I saw 
a performance of a film tragedy entitled 
“The Everlasting Temptress.” The 
story was introduced by representations 
of -some of the women, including Cleo- 
patra, who have come down in history as 
having influenced not only the fate of 
individuals, but of nations. The story 
itself told of a plot on the part of some 
German agents to gain possession of an 
important document that was being sent 
from Rome to the American Ambassador 
in Venice, just before the entry of Italy 
into the war. It involved a beautiful 
Italian princess, who has a young Ameri- 
can for her lover. 

The réle of the princess was taken by 
Mme. Cavalieri, the well-known singer. 
I never remember her to have looked so 
teautiful. She had discarded her former 
method of wearing her hair close to the 
head, and so appeared much more 
beautiful. Her acting all the way 
through was so refined, so artistic, so 
graceful, and in the climaxes so dramati- 
cally thrilling, that I have no hesitation 
in saying that so far as histrionic ability 
goes she has outdistanced her sisters 
Farrar and Garden, who have also ap- 
peared in various films. 

I could scarcely credit that it was the 
same woman who during the régime of 
Mr. Hammerstein at the Manhattan 
Opera House had appeared in “Hérodi- 
ade” when she seemed somewhat angular 
and awkward. But in the fiym presen- 
tation she rose fu'ly to the heights of 
Sarah Bernhardt at ner best. Indeed, I 


would say she was more graceful and 
more dramatic than Bernhardt. The 
audience certainly enjoyed the perfor- 
mance, for at the close it received a great 
deal of applause. 

* *# x 


Last week in commenting on Florence 
Easton’s remarkable but well deserved 
success at the Metropolitan I said that 
her voice, while sweet and musical, did 
not measure up to Metropolitan stand- 
ards. As this might be taken as indi- 
cating her inability to measure ap to 
the standard of leading singers, past and 
present, let me say that I referred abso- 
lutely to the size of the auditorium. 

Some of the most beautiful voices, 
some of the greatest talents are not 
heard at their best in a large auditorium. 

Maria Barrientos is a case in point. 


* * * 


Do you wonder that they have extra- 
ordinary ideas abroad as to the kind of 
music we like, when you read from a 
letter sent to the Evening Mail from the 
American Expeditionary Army in France 
that a French regimental band was re- 
cently treated to an exhibition of what is 
known as “jazz stuff” by one of our 
bands. 

It started out as a kind of reciprocity 
concert. Both bands marched through 
the main part of the town, led by trump- 
eters, with the kids running alongside, 
and the village maidens throwing kisses 
at the Americans. When they got to the 
square the Frenchmen took up one side 
of the statue of Joan of Are and the 
Americans the other side. The French- 
men started, and played, the leader with 
his baton pranced towards the buglers, 
and the bugles flashed in the sunlight as 
the poilus threw them over their heads. 
Then they played a march tune. Next 
came the turn of the Americans, who 
went at it with the jazz music, the trom- 
bone, the big horns, the bugles and the 
cymbals all going at it hot and heavy, 
giving a fine exhibition of ragtime, which 
brought the entire population to the 
square. As a final encore they gave 
“Just Before the Battle, Mother” in jazz 
measures, in response to which the 
Frenchmen played “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and everybody, civilians, poilus, 
Americans,*in the crowd, stood at salute. 
Then the Americans, in order to show 
that they knew something besides “jazz,” 
played the “Marseillaise” in fine style, 
which so electrified the French boys that 
they began turning somersaults in all 
directions to emphasize their joy. ’Tis 
a funny world, says 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 





Margaret Jamieson, pianist, will give 
a recital in Aolian Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, Jan. 30. 
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SCHOLA CANTORUM 
IN NOTABLE CONCERT 


Striking Program Made Up in 
Main of Spanish Songs, 
Beautifully Sung 


schola Cantorum. Conductor, Kurt 
Schindler. Concert, Carnegie Hall, Eve- 
ning, Jan. 15. Assisting Artists, Mabel 
Garrison, Soprano; Carl Formes, Bari- 


tone; Genevieve Ostrowska, Harpist. 
The Program: 
Welsh Folk and Fighting Songs— 


“The Home of Liberty,” “The Song of 
Welcome,” “Caradoc’s Trumpet,” “The 
Dying Harper,” “March of the Men of 
Harlech.” Spanish Music (Eight-Part 
Choruses)—“A Miracle of the Virgin 
Mary (XIVth Century) (A Canticle of 
Spanish Galicia); “The Narrators” ; 
“The Adoration of the Shepherds” 
(XVth Century), Catalan; “The Ballad 





of Don Joan and Don Ramon,” Felip 
Pedrell; “The Three Kings,” Nativity 
Song (XVth Century), Catalan; “The 


Virgin’s Lament” (from a XIVth Cen- 
tury liturgical drama) ; “The Miracle of 
San Ramon” (Traditional melody from 
the Island of Mallorca); “Under the 
Elms,” Catalonian Folksong, Enric 
Morera; “Serenade of Murcia,’ Gitania 
Song, Spanish Gypsy Melody; “The 
Three Drummers,’ Catalonian Folk- 
song, Joan B. Lambert; “The Birds 
Praise the Advent of the Saviour” (XVth 
Century), Catalan; “El Pano,” Andalu- 
sian Folk-Dance; “In the Monastery of 
Monserrat” (choral ballad for eight- 
part chorus), A. Nicolau. 


Whatever the state of its singing, the 
programs of the Schola Cantorum are 
always good. Last week’s concert turned 
out to be an exceptional occasion, for the 
singing, too, was singularly good. In- 
deed, it became necessary to delve into 
the dark backward and abysm of time 
to recall when Mr. Schindler’s chorus 
transacted .its artistic business with so 
much spirit and finish, as well as such 
live and beautiful tone, such precision, 
shading and obsequious regard for the 
pitch. Rehearsing tells. Manifestly Mr. 
Schindler did much more this year than 
track novelties to their lair, make ar- 
rangements and adaptations, translate 
texts and write program annotations. 
The voices in his “School of Singers” 
were tractable as seldom of recent years. 

Justice cannot be done to so very orig- 
inal an aggregation of works as the 
Schola offered last week in the limited 


space available for such a review. A\l- 
most every number is matter for ex- 
tended discussion, and nothing failed of 
distinctive musical interest. Although 
Mr. Schindler accorded the Welsh 
pieces priority of position, the Spanish 
songs unquestionably bore off the palm, 
reducing the former to the status of a 
minor impression. *To be sure, a chorus 
like “Caradoc’s Trumpet” cannot be 
lightly overlooked, nor yet the “March 
of the Men of Harlech,” violated by 
generations of public school boys. 
But the mediaeval pious canticles, the 
miracle legends, the ballads and folk- 
songs from Spanish Galicia, Catalonia, 
Andalusia, Mallorca and elsewhere pre- 
sent an embarrassment of riches, a 
superabundance of new and _ strange 
beauties. For all of this music the 
Schola is under obligation to Don Lluis 
Millet, director of the Orfeo Catala of 
Barcelona. The choruses are remark- 
able not only for their melodic loveliness, 
but for the color, the rhythmic devices 
and the orientalisms in which they 
abound. Details must be reserved. For 
the present it must suffice to signalize 
such brief masterpieces as “The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” “The Ballad of 
Don Joan and Don Ramon’—composed 
after two Maiorca folk-melodies by the 
great. Felip Pedrell, recounting a tale 
that somewhat recalls the Scotch ballad 
“Edward” and containing some remark- 
ably graphic effects—“The Miracle of 
San Ramon,” “The Virgin’s Plaint” and 
the “Serenade de Murcia”—the last two 
with oriental fioriture as easily accounted 
for as the architectural style of the Al- 
hambra. 

The “Virgin’s Lament,” as well as 
several other solos, was sung gloriously 
by Mabel Garrison, who has not been 











MAUD POWELL VISITS SCENE OF 
FAMOUS UNCLE’S EXPLORATIONS 
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Maud Powell, the Violinist, at the Monument Erected to Her Uncle, Maj. John 
Wesley Powell, in Colorado. 


Yee her present tour of the far West, Maud Powell, the violinist, visited the 
spot at which the United States Government erected a memorial to her uncle, 
Major John Wesley Powell, who, in 1869, headed a band of explorers who opened up 
the territory surrounding the Colorado River Canyon to the white man. 





in better voice all season and to whom 
went red and white roses in addition to 
applause. Enthusiasm of the most gen- 
uine kind likewise rewarded the fine sing- 
ing of Carl Formes, who found himself 
obliged to repeat a part of his “Serenade 
de Murcia” before the audience—which 
numbered many Spaniards—could be 
satisfied, The only instrumental sup- 
port of the evening was furnished by a 
harp, capably played by Genevieve Os- 
trowska. HB. F. P. 


RICHMOND “SINGS” FOR TROOPS 





Professionals and Amateurs Aid in Com- 
munity Entertainment 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 7.—Richmond 
singers and musicians demonstrated their 
approval of the idea of singing for the 
soldiers, and the first “Sunday Sing,’ 
given recently under the auspices of the 
war camp community service committee, 
was an unqualified success. The serv- 
ice was conducted in the auditorium of 
the John Marshall High School, which 
was crowded to the doors. In the audi- 
ence were members of the Wednesday 
Club, St. Cecelia Chorus, Richmond Male 


Choral Society, John Marshall High 
School Chorus and prominent choir 
singers. 


Walter C. Mercer, director of music 
in the Richmond Public Schools, was 
the official conductor. A band of thirty 
pieces, including some of the best pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians in the 
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city, was seated on the stage and led 
the singing. While the “sing” was given 
primarily for the benefit of the enlisted 
men who happened to be spending the 
Sunday in Richmond, friends of the sol- 
diers were also present. 

The success of the first “Sunday Sing” 
was so pronounced that announcement 
was made from the stage that the enter- 
tainments would be continued during 
the period of the war. Local singers 
are very much interested and will do 
everything possible to make them suc 
cessful. W. G. O. 





Columbus Chamber Music Lovers Hear 
Fine Program in Smith Studios 


CoLuMBus, O., Jan. 6.—At the studios 
of Ella May Smith a delightful chamber 
program was given yesterday afternoon 
by Lorring Wittich, violinist; Harry M. 
Wiley, pianist, and Leo Zelenka Lerando, 
harpist. Messrs. Wittich and Wiley 
joined in Henry Holden Huss’s splendid 
Sonata in G Minor, one of the best of 
American violin and piano sonatas, giv- 
ing it an excellent performance. They 
also were heard to advantage in Grieg’s 
G Minor Sonata. Mr. Lerando scored in 
a “Phantasy” by Jovariwic. 





Rosalie Miller Wins Favor in Boston. 
Boston, Jan. 15.—Rosalie Miller, so- 
prano of New York, gave an interesting 
program at Jordan Hall on Jan. 9. She 
possesses a pleasing personality and very 
decided interpretative powers. Her 
French group being especially success- 
ful. Dupare’s “Au Pays ow se fait la 
Guerre” and Fourdrain’s “Le Belle au 
Bois dormant” were beautifully sung. 
The audience was friendly and the singer 
received much applause. J. M. B. 


ZACH DIRECTS FOUR 
AMERICAN WORKS 


Scores by Hadley, Chadwick 
Kramer and Herbert Given 
by Orchestra 


Mo., Jan. 12.—Despite a’ 
raging blizzard a large audience was 
aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
yesterday afternoon, when Max Zach pre- 
sented an interesting program at the in- 
itial concert of the seventh pair of the 
season. The orchestra never played bet- 
ter than it did yesterday. Excepting the 
opening number the entire program was 
made up of “first times” and in- 
cluded works by two Americans. After 
the Overture to Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” the soloist, Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone, sang a recitative and aria 
from the same opera. He followed this 


St. Louls, 


local 


with the aria “Vision Fugitive” from 
Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” which he pre- 
sented in notable style. Mr. Zach 


gave Henry Hadley’s symphony, “North, 
Kast, South and West,” its initia] pro- 
duction here. It was greatly admired. 
After the intermission Mr. Werrenrath 
offered Chadwick’s ballad for baritone, 
“Lochinvar,” which is a forceful, dra- 
matic bit if music, though a trifle too long 
for such concert work. It was well done, 
however, by the soloist and he was re- 
called seven or eight times. The “no 
encore” rule, however, held fast. The 
final number was “Le Joli Jeu de Furet,” 
by Roger-Ducasse. It was much enjoyed. 
Two things tended to make last Sun- 
day’s “Pop” concert more than usually 


attractive. The first was the brilliant 
playing of Mme. Ida Delledonne, the 


orchestra’s harpist, as soloist, and the 
other the performance of two orchestral 
works by A. Walter Kramer, the New 
York composer. Mme. Delledonne played 
a composition entitled “At the Mill,” full 
of descriptive tonal qualities and of a 
character to bring out all the various 
characteristics of the instrument. She 
was heartilv received and added an extra. 
Mr. Kramer’s numbers were two short 
pieces, “Chant Neégre” and “Valse 
Triste.” They are very striking and were 
given a fine reading by Mr. Zach. The 
audience obviously approved of the scores 
thoroughly. The principal orchestral 
number was Victor Herbert’s “Irish 
Rhapsody.” Mr. Zach was very gracious 
and gave several extras, much to the en- 
joyment of a large audience. 

Perhaps the most artistic song recital 
heard here in some time was given on 
Thursday night by Rosalie Wirthlin, con- 
tralto, formerly from this city but now 
of New York. It was the first publie ap- 
pearance here in several years and her 
recital brought a large audience to the 
Sheldon Hall. Her voice is rich and 
colorful and she has it at all times under 
perfect control. She sang groups in 
English, French and German, all with 
the same ease and skill. The American 
composers on her program were Carpen- 
ter, La Forge and Marion Bauer. One 
group contained five songs by Grieg. 
These were perhaps the most enjoyed as 
they gave the singer the greatest oppor- 
tunity to display her dramatic talents. 
Her assistant and accompanist was Erin 
Ballard, a young pianist of great ability. 
Besides doing all the accompanying, she 
gave a group of solo numbers which were 
highly appreciated. H. W. C. 


Calgary Enthusiastic Over Programs by 
Isolde Menges 


CALGARY, ALBERTA, Jan. 12.—Isolde 
Menges, the famous English violinist, 


scored a distinct triumph in her Calgary 
concert, Christmas week under manage- 
ment of the Calgary Musical Agency. 
She also played before a very large audi- 
ence of children in a special matinée re- 
cital arranged with the viewpoint of pre- 
senting the best in music to Western 
Canadian children. Miss Menges will 
be welcomed in a return visit. She 
is under management of Howard Edie, 
who first introduced the Cherniavsky 
Trio to Western Canada. L. A. L. 


Giuseppe de Luca to Make Recital Début 
on Feb. .10 


Giuseppe de Luca, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will make 
his début as a recitalist on the afternoon 
of Feb. 10 at Carnegie Hall. Mr. de 
Luca’s program will include a group of 
French songs by the modern composers, 
a group of Italian songs, a‘groun of 
English songs, and two operatic arias 
from little known hel canto operas, 
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Reviews from the New 
York papers of Jan. 15th 
follow: 


SUN—‘“Hartridge Whipp, 
a baritone from the West 
gave his first recital in New 
York last evening at Aeo- 
lian Hall. His program 
was made up with fine taste. 

“With a voice rather of 
bass quality and extended 
range the singer displayeda 
skill generally admirable. 
His style was fully equal to 
the various demands put 
upon it; his diction was 
clear, and he showed poise 
in his interpretations. 

“He had a large and 
friendly audience. Richard 
Hageman played the accom- 
paniments. All in all Mr. 
Whipp’s debut was distinc- 
tly successful.” 











EVENING MAIL — 
“Hartridge Whipp, came out 
of the West last evening and 
gave a successful recital at 
Aeolian Hall. He has a big 
baritone voice of pleasing 
quality, a likable personality, 
obvious intelligence and a 
splendidly clear enunciation. 

“Mr. Whipp is at his best 
in rousing songs of the Kip- 
ling type, and would do well 
to: make these his specialty. 
Mr. Whipp should always 
be a welcome recitalist.” 


TRIBUNE—“His voice is 
a fine one, easily produced 
and of unusual range, his 
enunciation of remarkable 
clarity and his style well 
poised and well balanced. 
His knowledge of the clas- 
sic style seemed excellent.” 








GLOBE — “In Aeolian 
Hall last evening Hartridge 
Whipp, a young baritone 
from the West, showed 
abundant determination, a 
vigorous voice, and natural 
strength and dignity in a 
program of oratorio airs and 
songs. He promises well 
for future achievement.” 


Management: ANTO 





debut recital at Aeolian Hall, January 14th, of 


American Baritone 

















JOURNAL — “Hartridge 
Whipp, a baritone singer 
from the West, who like all 
his fellows, reverses. the 
once famous Greeleyan dic- 
tum addressed to young 
man, reached that desired 
section of the East known 
as Aeolian Hall last evening 
and therein celebrated his 
arrival with the customary 
recital. It was a somewhat 
curious assemblage of songs 
and oratorio and operatic 
excerpts that Mr. Whipp 
gathered together for ex- 
position, but the exposition 
was forcible and assured. 
Mr. Whipp, as a fact, 
brought with him out of the 
West a voice of great power 
and range.” 








Photo by Ira L. Hill, New York 


Stay East! Young Man. 


EVENING SUN—“A new 
young Lochinvar came out 
of the West last night, by 
name Hartridge Whipp, by 
voice a baritone. His _in- 
vasion was of Aeolian Hall, 
and his reception a hearty 
one. 


“Mr. Whipp unloosed a 
voice of large and manly 
possibilities. It has tre- 
mendous resonance, and has 
the power to arrest imme- 
diate attention. A wide 
range fortifies it. The singer 
may have realized too nerv- 
ously that it was his debut. 
But all the same, there is too 
much that is worth Mr. 
Whipp’s cultivating and our 


Recital Programs of Unusual Interest 
The Standard and Modern Oratorio Réles for Festival Appearances 


NIA SAWYER, Inc. 


own rehearing for him to go 
back West.” 


New Barytone Pleases. 


HERALD — “Arias from 
oratorios and operas alter- 
nated with songs on_ his 
program. His voice is large 
and resonant and has a good 
range. With sonorous tone 
he presented two selections 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah,’ 
Folk songs from Hungary 
and old Italian works were 
among his most attractive 
numbers. A good-sized au- 
dience found his program 
most interesting.” 


EVENING WORLD — 
“Hartridge Whipp, a_bari- 
tone from the West, gave a 





“Stay East!” said the critic of the NEW YORK EVENING SUN in his review of the 


HARTRIDGE WHIPP 


recital in Aeolian Hall last 
night. There can be no mis- 
taking the words of the 
songs he sings. Mr. Whipp 
will bear watching.” 


TIMES — “He made 
friends here with his power- 
ful voice and ‘big’ style 
genuinely promising. Mr. 
Whipp’s ambitions toward 
oratorio were evident in his 
selections from two of Han- 
del’s older works and two 
more from Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah,” of which air “Lord 
God of Abraham” was ad- 
mirable in tone and diction. 
There was some lighter play 
of sentiment in Korbay’s 
setting of Hungarian folk 
tunes.” 


- 


TELEGRAPH — “But Mr. 
Whipp was fully equal to all 
that he attempted. He sings 
with rare intelligence, with 
excellent enunciation and 
with good taste. He ap- 
proached each number with 
fine regard for text and 
music.” 


BROOKLYN EAGLE — 


Baritone From Pacific Coast 
Sings Well at Aeolian Hall 


“He comes from Portland, 
Oregon, and is an American 
product, racially and through 
vocal training, but it would 
matter little where he was 
trained, as his intelligence 
and his resonant voice were 
asserted, whatever his meth- 
od. Mr. Whipp is a sincere 
singer, with good diction, 
voice control and easy, assur- 
ing stage presence. A pro- 
gram of oratorio, operatic, 
folk song and miscellaneous 
songs was given and the 
singer gave unusual satisfac- 
tion in the three types of 
music. 


“In the Korbay Hungarian 
folk songs group, and in our 
own composer’s folk songs, 
there was fervency of ex- 
pression and temperamental 
appeal. Humor was strong 
in ‘Fuzzy Wuzzy,’ an en- 
core.” 


Bookings for This Season and Entire Season 1918-19 being made immediately 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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GANZ BREAKS WITH GERMAN COMPOSERS 


Eminent Swiss Piano Virtuoso Flays Prussianism As He Resigns From Society Which He Helped To 
Found—aAlmost Barred In One American City As An “Enemy Alien’’ Virtuoso Is Attacked By 
Berlin Press For Anti-German Expressions—Declares Artistic Independence of Switzerland 
and Sharply Defines His Attitude On War— “Modern Witch Hunters’’ Unfair To Bearers 
of German-Sounding Names—Conductor Muck Is Swiss, After All 














By ALFRED HUMAN 


HIS ‘STORY concerns Rudolph Ganz, 
the eminent pianist, and a host of 


other artists—but wait a moment. 
* * a 


Long ago in the cheery, crackling days 
of Cotton Mather, long before Emerson 
and Muck, when broom voyages were as 
hazardous as modern Taube flights, one 
of the popular diversions of pious per- 
sons was the zealous practice known 
as “smellin’ ’em out.” To be discovered 
in the midst of a confidential conversa- 
tion with the family cat was prima facie 
evidence of one’s guilt, to talk with a 
lisp or to wear the hair or beard in some 
odd fashion was like an open confession. 
Once “smelled out,” fuel conservation 
rules were forgotten in the haste to rid 
the community of the convicted accom- 
plice of the Old Nick. 

Nowadays we don’t burn witches; it 
would be too expensive, and besides, 
there remains a more up-to-date form of 
the ancient pastime. The point of the 
new sport is to make life miserable for 
the person who wears a German-sound- 
ing name or some suspicious alien enemy 
equipment, like a strange accent, or a 
flowing mustache. This is wrongly con- 
sidered a “delicate topic.” 

Every week we hear of unjust discri- 
mination against artists whose names 
seem to suggest German origin or anti- 
American feelings. Engagements are 
concelled; obligations are forgotten, and 
immense hardships are forced upon inno- 
cent persons. The attitude of zealous 
clubs and managers that bar certain 
artists on snap judgment may be per- 
fectly laudable and patriotic. Our witch- 
hunters were also sincere and devout 
souls. We have not the space to record 
all the cases of unfairness, not to say 
cruel persecution, so let us plunge into 
our story of one artist’s case. 

Rudolph Ganz has been more fortunate 
than some of his loyal colleagues. Only 
one of his engagements was almost can- 
celled; a pleasant little city many miles 
from here thought Mr. Ganz was German 
or near-German. To teach this little city 
a wholesome lesson and to do justice 
to a score of other artists who stand 
foursquare with Mr. Ganz and his prin- 
ciples, we sought a “political interview” 
with Mr. Ganz. 

Resigns from German Bodies 


Mr. Ganz was almost amused as he 
told how he had been very nearly barred 
from giving a recital in a certain city. 
Then he became serious. 

“The time has come,” he declared, 
“when every man must declare himself; 
there is no middle of the road course; 
they are either for us or against us.” 

Within a few minutes we learned that 
Mr. Ganz had resigned from the Society 
of German Composers, of which he was 
a founder; had severed all relations with 
the Musicians’ Club of Berlin, in which 
city he had long been lionized; had been 
vilified by the press of Berlin for his 
anti-German statements, and that it is 
exceedingly doubtful if he will return 





for many, many years to German soil. 

“I have a profound affection for the 
old art ideals of the Germans; I hold a 
deep respect for many Germans—but I 
cannot and will not permit my admira- 
tion for the best of German thought and 
art to warp my judgment on the worst 
deeds of present day Prussia,” he re- 
sumed. 

“At the beginning of the war I took 
up my gun in defense of Switzerland, my 
native land. My feelings toward Ger- 
many have not changed, although I re- 
luctantly laid down my gun when the 
day of threatened invasion was passed. 
I pledged my neutrality when I left the 





Photo by Mishkin 

Rudolph Ganz, Distinguished Pianist, 

Who Declares the Artistic Inde- 

pendence of his Native Country, 
Switzerland. 


Swiss army, but this pledge was simply a 
formal one since the democratic idea is 
not to dictate to one’s heart and inner- 
most feelings. My heart was with 
France, glorious fighting France, and 


this deep sympathy has passed to Amer- . 


ica, my second home. And now that 
some of my closest friends are over there 
I feel more than ever my silent participa- 
tion in the struggle.” 


Pro-Swiss Feeling 


Mr. Ganz said that the attitude of Ger- 
man Switzerland toward Germany was 
sometimes misunderstood in this country. 
He pointed out that there was a strong 
movement to replace even the name “Ger- 
man.” The sentiment is to draw atten- 
tion-to the historical fact and henceforth 
to refer only to Allemanic-Switzerland, 
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as his nation is a strong national person- 
ality. The historical prejudice in Switzer- 
land against Prussia had deepened in- 
tensely during the past three years, he 
related with great relish. He recalled 
that the Germans had always assumed a 
condescending attitude toward Swiss 
achievement, citing the refusal of the 
Emperor to award the Schiller literary 
prize to a Swiss citizen. He cited the 
ejection of a noted Swiss university pro- 
fessor at Berne who had openly boasted 
that German Switzerland was merely “a 
literary province of Germany.” 

“T have resigned from the Society of 
German Composers, feeling that it is im- 
possible for me to be in sympathy with 
the organization,” he stated. “I have ap- 
plied for membership in the French 
Society of Composers, with the hopes that 
later we would create a Swiss body. 
Through my father at Zurich I have 
also resigned from the Musicians’ Club of 
Berlin. . 

“IT am proud to say,” he continued, 
“that the consciousness of nationalism, let 
us call it a tremendous Swiss feeling, is 
developing at remarkable speed in my 
country. 

“Should music share this nationalism ? 
Decidedly; it is virtually impossible to 
dissociate nationalism with music. I 
can understand perfectly why your opera 
houses refuse to permit the use of the 
German language, although I cannot 
agree that the bar should be extended to 
the masterpieces of German music. It is 
logical and consistent to admire Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, and yet to loathe the 
institution of Prussianism.” He himself 
played the Brahms Concerto with the 
New York Philharmonic last week. 


Nourished on German and French music 
he is devoted to both, he said. 

Mr. Ganz, we learn, intends to devote 
the greater part of his life to research 
work in Swiss folk music and the writing 
of choral works and songs in his native 
dialect. The pro-Swiss movement, he 
said, aimed to secure the exclusive use 
of the Swiss dialect. 

“Yes,” mused Mr. Ganz, “I have made 
my decision. I doubt if I shall return for 
many years to German soil. My friends 
abroad write that the German press has 
villified me for my war expressions. I 
can make no reply except to say that I 
stand on the same ground and that I am 
willing to suffer the consequences. 

“The war has so permeated human 
minds that it is an absolute impossibility 
for a normal being to remain unaffected. 
There can no longer be any neutrals; 
they are either for us or against us. I 
have regard for the German who is cour- 
ageous enough to maintain his gov- 
ernment’s principles, I may pity the man 
for his misplaced loyalty, but I can re- 
spect his integrity of character. 

“For example, there is Carl Friedberg, 
who has returned to Germany, openly 
choosing his side. We can_ respect 
a man like this. He has honored himself 
by his openness; we have nothing to fear 
from openhanded gentlemen like this— 
mistaken and misguided though they may 
be. But I could not by any means strain 
my tolerance to the degree of complacent- 
ly watching some secret foe continue his 
acknowledged hostility while following 
his profession in this, his enemy country.” 

We asked this citizen of the six-hun- 
dred-year-old republic about the newest 
claimant for Helvetian honors, Dr. Kar! 
Muck.’ For some reason or other Mr. 
Ganz smiled broadly. 

“There seems to be no doubt about Dr. 
Muck being a Swiss citizen,” he replied, 
“as Swiss citizenship cannot be lost, up to 
now. A German subject can be a Swiss 
citizen without legally losing his German 
nationality. I am informed by the Swiss 
Legation that this vague status is now 
being investigated by the interested gov- 
ernment—which includes the American 
Government—and will be so clearly de- 
fined that cases of dual citizenship will 
be impossible. And I only hope that Dr. 
Muck’s feelings are as pro-Swiss as mine 
are.’’ * * + 

What have the witch-hunters to say? 





SAN CARLO FORCES SING 
FOUR OPERAS IN SPOKANE 


Performances of High Order Attract 
Large Audiences—Harold Bauer 
Heard in Recital 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 9.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company appeared 
at the Auditorium Theater for four per- 
formances on Jan. 3, 4 and 5. The 
operas were well patronized and the com- 
pany gave some notable performances. 


“Aida,” with Elizabeth Amsden in the 
title rdle and Salazar as Rhadames was 
particularly good. Miss Amsden made 
an excellent impression both as to voice 
and as to acting. Salazar came in for 
a generous share of the applause, and 
the opera, under the baton of Peroni, 
went with great smoothness. “Faust” 
drew a large house, while both “Lucia” 
and “I] Trovatore” were well patronized. 
The cast distinguished itself. Among 
those heard were Mmes. Elizabeth Ams- 
den, Vaccari, Demette, Melis, Homer, 
Misses Salazar, Ingar, Rossini, Antola, 
Royer, De Biassi, Cervi and the conduc- 
tor, Peroni. 

Harold Bauer gave a piano recital at 
the Auditorium Theater on Jan. 7, un- 
der the auspices of the Spokane Sym- 
phony Society. A large audience listened 
to a splendid program and applauded 
with the utmost enthusiasm, the artist 
responding with three encores. The 
numbers which stood out with particu- 
lar significance were the “Kinderscenen” 
of Schumann, the Chopin and Liszt 
pieces. M. S. 


MUNICIPAL BAND FOR TAMPA 











Local Organization Engaged by City 
Will Play American Music Only 


TAMPA, FLA., Jan. 5.—Tampa is fast 
waking up to the necessity of giving 
plenty of time and consideration to mu- 
sic, even to the city’s government at last 
taking a hand, especially for the season 
that Tampa is full of tourists. The 
City Council has provided a considerable 
sum of money with which the services 
of a band are to be paid for every day 
of the week. Much of the music is to 
be played from the grandstand in the 


' county court square, which is in the 


center of the city, and at other times in 


the Tampa Bay Park. one of the most 
beautiful spots in southern Florida. 

The band selected for this music is 
well known here, as, under the leader- 
ship of Charles A. Heidt, it has been 
giving concerts in the court house square 
on Saturday nights for many years and 
also leads all the public parades in the 
city. On account of the Saturday night 
concerts being already established, Mr. 
Heidt and his band have cheerfully 
agreed to play on Sundays also. 

It has been decided by Mr. Heidt that 
nothing but American music shall be 


‘ played at these concerts and he has been 


busy for several weeks securing such 
band music, particularly that which is 
patriotic and which applies to the pres- 
ent war and the soldiers. He has ex- 
perienced some difficulty in obtaining 
this and would be grateful to any readers 
of MUSICAL AMERICA who can aid him 
with suggestions. 

Musical people generally are much dis- 
appointed to learn that the Boston Grand 
Opera Company will not appear in 
Tampa this month, as Manager Max 
Rabinoff has decided to go straight 
from Jacksonville to Cuba instead. The 
Board of Trade, one of the largest or- 
ganizations of its kind in South Florida, 
had been asked to give its support to 
the local engagement of the Boston 
Opera Company by urging its members 
to attend. The Friday Morning Musi- 
cale was also active in the effort to 
make the engagement a success. 

J. W. L. 





Gifted Artists Appear Before Radcliffe 
Musical Association in Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASs., Jan.’9.—Laura Lit- 
tlefield, soprano; the American String 
Quartet; Olin Downes, pianist, and Mrs. 
Dudley Thomas Fitts, accompanist, gave 
a concert last evening for the Radcliffe 
Musical Association in Agassiz House, 
Cambridge. Mrs. Littlefield sang French 
songs by Massenet, Chabrier, Messager 
and Poldowski: and English songs by 
Homer, Fiske, Spalding and _ Buzzi- 
Peccia, in which her fine voice was heard 
to advantage. The String Quartet 
(Misses Marshall, Stickney, Packard 
and L’Africain) played the Haydn Major 
Quartet, and with Mr. Downes in the 
piano part the Franck Quintet in F 
Minor with skill and artistic feeling. 
Mrs. Fitts’ accompaniments to Mrs. 
Littlefield’s songs were excellent in every 
way. 
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BRILLIANT IN OPERA 
BRILLIANT IN CONCERT 


Repeats triumph as “Mimi” in La Boheme at Metropolitan Opera 
Saturday Night, January 12, before a huge audience and earns 
new laurels in concert next afternoon at Symphony Hall, Boston 


At the Metropolitan 


In “LA BOHEME:” 
New York Tribune: 


the 
brought forth a new Mimi, and a 


Yesterday at Metropolitan 


charming one. Miss May Peterson 
sang the music in beautiful style and 
with a clear, fine tone. Histrionically, 
she gave a performance informed 
with a rare gentleness of spirit. 


In ‘‘ CARMEN ’”’ 


New York Herald: 

She sang her aria and duet with Mr. 
Caruso in the first act better than it 
has been done at the Metropolitan in 
years. She has beauty of voice, style 
and a quiet charm ‘that should make 
her exceedingly popular with Ameri- 
can operagoers. Not many voices 
stand out well in contrast with that of 
Mr. Caruso, but the duet was all to 
her credit. ; 








Boston Herald and Journal: 


SOPRANO DELIGHTS 
AT SYMPHONY HALL 


Unusually gifted, with a haunting voice 
of velvet quality, warmth and _ freshness, 
Miss Peterson sang with consummate skill 
and distinction. She has both brains and 
temperament, intellectual perception and 
emotional eloquence. With an admirable 
technical equipment and an attractive per- 
sonality this young singer is universally en- 
dowed to a remarkable degree. The songs 
by Ciampi, Caccini and Mozart, including 
the difficult “Allelujah [xsultate,” served 
to reveal the singer’s marked ease and fluent 
execution, while in the numbers of Chaus- 
son, Debussy, Rhenes-Baton and Fourdrain 
there was further opportunity for her to dis- 
play her interpretative ability. 


Finished phrasing and excellent diction 
were evident in her performance in Italian, 
French and English. 


Boston Evening Transcript: 


In Concert: 


Boston Daily Advertiser: 


MISS PETERSON STAR 
AT SYMPHONY HALL 


Miss Peterson’s voice and style pleased 
the audience greatly. One of her most im- 
pressive numbers was Debussy’s “Noel,” 
the French children’s song for victory. 
Boston Globe: 

They were fortunate enough to obtain 
Miss May Peterson, although she had sung 
Mimi in the performance of ‘““La Bohéme” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House that evening. 
Miss Peterson, whose crystalline, lyric voice, 
fine skill and engaging manner were en- 
joyed in the Cecilia Society’s performance 
of d’Indy’s “Song of the Bell,” had not sung 
here before at these concerts or in recital. 
Her two old Italian songs were done with a 
delicate sense of their finely sustained line. 
In the French group Miss Peterson’s de- 
lightful prefacing explanations of the texts 
added to the enjoyment. The audience 
justly applauded Miss Peterson’s beautiful 
singing, and after each group demanded addi- 
tions, at least two more after the last group in 
English. 

Boston Post: 


SYMPHONY HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 
January i3, 1918. 


Boston American: 


MISS MAY PETERSON FLOODS 
SYMPHONY HALL WITH MELODY 


Already a favorite in Boston, Miss Peter- 


son won new honors. Since she first sang 


her way into public favor here, she has 


gained in maturity without any sacrifice of 
She 


has a clear voice which has ripened and de- 


the freshness and youth of her tones. 


veloped in strength until it is a great, fine 
organ. Her newer experience with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company has added to 
her dramatic power and interpretative abil- 
ity. She sang like a bird, with ease and 
fluency, and her voice filled the hall with 
absolute fullness. She flooded the place 
with melody. Hers was a finished and fault- 


less performance. 


Hastily substituted for Mme. Homer, compelled to journey by night 
from New York to Boston after she had taken the part of Mimi at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Miss Peterson’s singing bore little trace 
of these perilous exigencies. In all these numbers it attested a 
soprano voice clear and suave, warm and rich. It bore witness to 
intelligence with song, and intelligence with music. Good taste guided 
Miss Peterson’s singing while. response to the substance and the style 
of the music animated it. Not remarkably, but pleasurably, she dis- 
criminates, perceives, accomplishes. 


New Y 1 APPEARANCES AT METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ew 1O0r8) RUBINSTEIN CLUB, WALDORF ASTORIA 
City | MENDELSSOHN CLUB, CARNEGIE HALL 





Miss Peterson substituted at short notice for Louise Homer, incapaci- 
tated by a severe cold. Miss Peterson has shown herself repeatedly to 
be one of the most gifted of the younger generation of singers. She 
interprets with a sensitiveness and intelligence as commendable as her 
sincerity and enthusiasm in conveying the messages of creative artists. 
She sang music written in many styles, songs embracing a wide 
emotional horizon. She entered into the moods and manners of these 
songs, and made the audience feel them as she did. 


Miss Peterson’s Important Immediate Engagements Include: 
Boston,) BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Mass. 


CONCERT DATES FOR SEASON 1918-19 NOW BOOKING 
A Limited Number of 1918 Spring Festival Dates Still Available 


MANAGEMENT: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 


SOLOIST MAHLER’S ‘‘RESURRECTION”’? SYMPHONY 
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Lucy Gates 





MUSICAL AMERICA 


Again Gives Salt Lake Opera-Lovers a Treat 





Members of the Lucy 
‘ 6 ay ew ee eee 


Three Capital Performances of 
Gounod’s “‘Romeo”’ Given by 
Noted Utah Soprano-Impre- 
sario and Co-Workers—Rdle 
of “‘Juliet’’ Splendidly Sung by 
Miss Gates—Latter’s Brother, 
B. Cecil Gates, Conducts with 
Authority and Miusicianly 
Skill—Principals and Chorus 
Praised 


ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Jan. ¥.- 

Once again Lucy Gates, the Utah 
soprano, endeared herself in the hearts 
of her Salt Lake audience when she gave 
a splendid presentation of Gounod’s 
opera, “Romeo and Juliet,” in the Salt 
Lake Theater three evenings, beginning 
Jan. 3. It was another triumph added 
to her two previous successes in this 
city, when the Lucy Gates Opera Com- 
pany presented “Traviata” and “Faust.” 
Doubly honored as star and impresario, 
too much credit cannot be given Miss 
Gates in her unfailing efforts to give 
to Salt Lake music-lovers a real breath 
of grand opera. In the role of Juliet she 
rose to the occasion as she always does 
and gave a rare interpretation of the 
part. The famous waltz aria was the 
gem of the evening. Her dramatic abil- 
ity was unmistakably manifested in the 
tragic moments in the boudoir and clos- 
ing scenes, 

Miss Gates was ably supported by the 
other members of the cast. David Reese, 
as Romeo, achieved a distinct success. 
His singing and acting throughout dis- 
closed understanding and good taste; his 
voice had never been heard to better 
advantage. Hugh Dougall was a digni- 
fid Capulet; Horace Ensign proved a 
worthy Friar; Florence Summerhays 
made a delightful Stephano. Annie Wil- 
liams, as Gertrude; Frank Smith, as 
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Gates Opera Company, Which Presented Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” in Salt Lake City. Recently, Ph otographed at Dress Rehearsal 


Death Scene from “Romeo and Juliet”; Lucy Gates as “Juliet,” David Reese as “Romeo” 


Mercutio; O. D. Romney, Jr., as Greg- 
ory and Prince of Verona, and Ronald 
Nichols, as Tybalt, did creditable work. 


Philadelphia Welcomes Mildred Faas in 
Concert 


Mildred Faas, soprano, was one of the 
soloists at the ninth in the series of free 
concerts given at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, 


“AMERICA’S FAVORITE ORCHESTRA” 
15th ANNIVERSARY SEASON, 1917-18 


NOW BOOKING 


Direction: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of the Russian 


Symphony Orchestra 


Prof. B. Cecil Gates, who directed, held 
the production well in hand, conduct- 
ing with fervor and musicianly skill. 


Jan. 18. Miss Faas chose for her num- 
ber the “Song of India,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, disclosing a voice of clear and 
refreshing sweetness which aroused en- 
thusiastic applause from the overflow 
audience. Other soloists who added in- 
terest to the concert were Clara Yocum 


Dr. Alexander 
Forbes 


Miss Gates left Monday for the East 
to resume her concert topr. 
Z. A. S. 


Joyce, contralto; Ednyfed Lewis, tenor, 
and John J. Joyce, basso. A feature of 
the event was the admirable singing of 
Russian and American works by the 
choir of the Second Presbyterian Church 
under the skillful leadershin of N. Lind- 
say Norden. 
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HEIFETZ IN BOSTON 


(BOSTON) HERALD 
HEIFETZ IN VIOLIN RECITAL 


Young Artist Gives Wonderful Performance in 

Symphony Hall 
SHOWS HIGH APPRE‘ 
By PHILIP HALE. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, played in 
first time yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Andre 
Benoist was the pianist. The hall was crowded. The 
enthusiasm aroused by the violinist’s performance was 
as remarkable as the performance itself; yet it was 
only a just tribute to genius. i 

The program was as follows: Handel, Sonata No. 17, 
D major; Wieniawski, Concerto in D minor; Bach, Cha- 
Beethoven-Auer, 


AUDIENCE SIATION 


Boston for the 


conne; Chopin-Wilhelmj, Nocturne; 

Chorus of Dervishes and Turkish march from ‘The 

Ruins of Athens;’’ Paganini-Auer, Caprice, No. 24. 
There are fiddlers and there are violinists. The fid- 


dlers are sometimes surprising fellows whose pyrotechni- 
cal feats set the crowd a-gaping with wonderment. 
There are violinists, as Wieniawski and Sarasate in the 
past, as Ysaye and Thibaud now living, who might more 
justly be called creators. Mr. Arthur Symons, saying 
that Busoni can do on the piano whatever he can con- 
ceive, asks, what can he conceive? He then describes 
Ysaye playing the “Kreutzer” sonata. “In that instant, 
a beauty which had never been in the world, came into 
the world; a new thing was created, lived, died, having 
revealed itself to all those who were capable of receiving 
it. That thing was neither Beethoven nor Ysaye; it was 
made out of their meeting; it was music, not abstract, 
but embodied in sound. . And Ysaye seems to 
me the type of the artist, not because he is faultless in 
technic, but because he begins to create his art at the 
point where faultless technic leaves off.” 

The technic of Mr. Heifetz is astounding, but no one 
thinks of it at the expense of his tone and his interpre- 
tation. His tone is singularly appealing, full, rich, pure. 
His intonation is faultless, even in the accomplishment 
of hairraising tasks. All difficulties are surmounted with 
gracious ease, without the slightest approach to vain- 
glorious display. The poise of this youth, the physical 
and mental poise, adds to the enjoy ment and the won- 
derment of the hearer. Here is a youth—for he has 
just added his 17th year—who, surely conscious of his 
great ability, accustomed to wildly enthusiastic audi- 
ences, preserves his dignity, and does not stoop for a 
moment to win applause by a fantastical appearance, 
bodily agitation or any lowering of his high artistic 
standard. The triumph over difficulties that some of his 
co-mates would project as the feature of a performance 
is with him only a passing, expected, inevitable incident 
in the interpretation. 

Young violinists have visited us and won applause by 
their surprising mechanical proficiency. When they have 
disappointed by crudeness of interpretation, by unmusi- 
cal phrasing, by rank sentimentalism, their failings have 
been excused on the ground that the visitors were, nat- 
urally immature. Too many of them have been only 
the comet of a season. 

The maturity of Mr. Heifetz as a violinist is as re- 
markable as are the incomparable beauty of his tone, 
whether a passage calls for fortissimo or pianissimo 
treatment, and his technical equipment. Witness the 
classic nobility of his performance of Handel’s Sonata, 
a nobility that has breadth and warmth. Witness the 
simplicity, the tenderness of his Romance in Wieniaw- 
ski’s Concerto, a song too often debased by the desire to 
be emotional at any cost, the desire that lands the player 
into lush sentimentalism. Witness his treatment of 
Bach’s Chaconne, the infinite expressive variety, so that 
each variation was a poem of beauty or a declaration of 
manly strength. It is not necessary to add that all 
mechanical difficulties appeared as though they were not. 

In the performance of these compositions and those 
that followed, Mr. Heifetz answered fully the question 
propounded by Arthur Symons. He conceived that which 
was pure, sturdy, noble, emotional, also that which was 
only amusing in its capriciousness, in the grand manner. 
The hearer was aware that the more important music 
was a delight to the ear and a quickener of the mind 
and soul. The name of the composer, the personality 
of the violinist, modest and attractive as it was, were 
matters.of indifference while the music was sounding. 

After the Nocturne, which was played with adorable 
simplicity of expression, Mr. Heifetz with his bow and 
left hand worked miracles, but as one not o’er-mastered 
or unduly aware of his extraordinary, demoniacal gift. 


(BOSTON) EVENING TRANSCRIPT 
MR. HEIFETZ PLAYS 


REMARKABLE VIRTUOSO: SIGNAL MUSICIAN 


The Audience and the Violinist—Technical Range and 
Mastery that Bear Witness to an Intuitive and 
Practised Genius for the Violin—A Maturity that 
Sets Years at Naught—A Like and Still More Sig- 
nificant Command of the Chosen Music—Handel 
and Bach in Their Very Voice—Other Pieces 


Whatever the audience expected, that filled Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon to hear Jascha Heifetz, the 
violinist, play for the first time in Boston, it heard a 
notable musician and a remarkable virtuoso. ‘“Sensa- 
tion’? he is by the degree in which he exhibits the higher 
qualities of both; but “sensation” he is not as one who 
exploits these attributes for the wonder of the multitude. 
His own Jewish race was numerous in the concert-room, 
but not to the monopoly of any quarter of it, as some- 
times happens when one or another. virtuoso tenants it. 
Amateurs and connoisseurs of the violin and of music 
in general were not lacking; while the cautious folk, 
who must be sure that they are admiring the correct 
or the fashionable thing, were as conspicuously absent. 
On the next occasion in which Mr. Heifetz plays in 
Boston, probably in March, they will flock, confident. 
to hear him. Indeed the major part of the assembled 
company consisted of those middle listeners, so to say, 
neither musically nor socially distinguished, who fre- 
quent concerts for the pleasure that they receive, and 
have acquired thereby no mean standards and discrimi- 
nation. It is they who maintain miscellaneous music in 
this town. whose applause should be good in sing- 
er’s, conductor’s, or virtuoso’s ears; who somehow have 
impulse for the new, the strange, the deserving that 
gathered them before Mr. Heifetz on Sunday, as last 
winter it brought them, on similar occasion, before Mme. 
Galli-Curci. Its just plaudits crowned him as _ they 
crowned her, and so assured of them—for this public 
is faithful and ever spreading—his future in Boston 
seems secure. Few knitted—best proof of the musical 
quality of the company. 

The applause so lavished upon Mr. Heifetz, snapping 
through the rapt listening almost before the final note 
had dropped from his bow, seemed in no way to move 
him. His poise, in fact, his seeming impassivity even, 
except in the making of music, is not the least singular 
of his attributes. He answers ‘‘ovations’” briefly, for- 
mally, almost curtly, with a few bows, smileless, im- 
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_ presence and particular demeanor 


ON JANUARY 6th 


almost mechanical. Rather, in his bearing 
and playing, he seems unaware of the presence of his 
audience, though it came as disagreeably close as it 
does when chairs ieave only a railed parallelogram for 
violinist, piano and accompanist on the stage of Sym- 
phony Hall. His listeners looked upon a slender youth, 
yesterday with a drawn, hallowed, weary face that his 
playing belied; a notably high forehead and intent eve, 
sensitive lips and mobile chin, of the complexion that 
the French call chataigne, with a halo of bright hair 
for final setting. Noticeably, his hands are a voilinist’s, 
long of line, lengthy fingered, supple, from as long 
slender and pliant wrists. Already his aspect and man- 
ners are those of a cultivated and modest youth of the 
world: while his bearing as executive musician before 
an audience is flawless. His tones speak for him, with- 
out the superfluous aid of bodily movement or merely 
physical excitement. He does not seek to make his 
face the mirror of his mind, or to open his heart to the 
unresponsive ceiling. He keeps both for play through 
his music. Not Mr. Kreisler in himself, in general 
toward hearers, is a 


perturbable, 


more aristocratic violinist. 


The means by which Mr. Heifetz discloses this mind 
and heart for music and the violin are perfection itself, 
without limitation in range, of unflecked purity in ac- 
complishment. He seemed yesterday, as in previous 
hearing ‘elsewhere with orchestra, if not to have widened 
and refined the technique of the violin, to have com- 
passed and concentrated it within himself. The range, 
the freedom, the exactitude and the elasticity of his 
bowing are wondrous to hear, since thereby he can 
command the whole scope of the violin in lightness or 
weight of tone, in endless gradations and shadings. The 
play of his fingers, however intricate the ‘‘passage-work,’ 
however exacting the ornament, never fails him. It is 
plianey and certainty themselves. His ear is as fault- 
less and sensitive as his wrists and fingers. Thereby 
flows from his violin a tone that is neither the “big tone” 
habitually associated with Mr. Ysaye, nor the super- 
refined and delicate tone that Mr. Spalding sometimes 
cultivates, nor yet again the over-sweetened and long- 
drawn tone dear to Mr. Elman. Rather, Mr. Heifetz’s 
tone is limpid voice of the violin, full-bodied yet never 
forced; warm yet never over-sentimentalized; undulat- 
ing, sinuous, yet never faltering, rough-edged, or broken 
super-sensitive in vibrancy to whatever weight, color, 
motion, violinist and music would lend it. By the tokens 
of Sunday, it is this tone, more than mere manipulative 
skill that gives to Mr. Heifetz flights of pure virtuosity 
—harmonics, double-stopping, spiccati, flageolet tones 
and all the rest a beauty, an elegance, usually lacking 
in them either as feats for their own sake or as the 
presumable rhapsody of an _ enkindled player. Mr. 
Heifetz seems to hear as well as to achieve them. 

The evenness of these technical attributes is as re- 
markable as the range. Mr. Heifetz makes no visible 
or audible effort to attain them—nor even when the fer- 
tile and unsparing Auer has piled intricacy and exaction 
upon the music of a Paganini already superabundant 
therein. As little does he show any élan or any pride of 
satisfaction when they serve him to what—in almost 
any other violinist—would be displayful purpose. Simi- 
larly in the course of a long concert, he shows no devia- 
tion in the degree or the application of them As he 
never exults in them, so he never flags with them. In 
fine, they have become a normal and permanent posses- 
sion of Mr. Heifetz to be deployed in second nature as 
the music in hand summons. Being such, they are al- 
ready mature, though by trustworthy report he stands 
only at the beginning of his eighteenth year. Indeed in 
these qualities, as in most others that he has disclosed 
in his two months in the United States, there is no hint 
of youth in him. To the eye he indicates no particular 
years under twenty-five or even thirty. To the ear 
he is a violinist and a musician in rich and unclouded 
ripeness. 

Always, moreover, these technical distinctions suggest 
not merely rare attainment, through any course of years 
to ultimate possession, but that rare idiosyncrasy for the 
violin and the voice of the violin, which is genius for 
the instrument. Mr. Heifetz has not only mastery; he 
has penetrated, understood, known, loved the violin and 
so possessed himself of its secrets He less compels 
than caresses it. To him it is less a means to be 
conquered than a mistress to be cherished, persuaded. 
Similarly, he releases its voice as one who woos forth 
its beauty and its power of tonal speech, who hears 
it as with the ear and the thrill of deep and 
high affection, and who, so moved in secret, sus- 
tains that beauty, heightens that power, gives to both 
every inflection, every perfection that insight, desire, 
still passion may impart. There can be a genius for all 
fine things, means, ends. It dwells in Mr. Heifetz for 
the violin. That genius, which in itself is affection sub- 
limated, till it knows no limit to its passion or its 
pains, so transfigures an instrument of wood and strings, 
for wrists and fingers. 

With this genius for the violin goes—and herein lies 
the most remarkable of Mr. Heifetz’s present traits— 
a similar and only a little less superlative idiosyncrasy 
and intuition with music as music. He happened to be- 
gin his concert yesterday with a Sonata by Hindel and 
to follow it presently with the Chaconne of Bach. To 
say that he played the two slow movements of the 
Sonata with softly glowing richness of tone, with super- 
sensitive curve and undulation of the unbroken and 
ascendant course of the music, with unspecked trans- 
parency of tone in unroughened elegance of march is but 
to record a common-place of the moment. To say that 
he played the two quick movements with exquisite even- 
ness of figuration, airiness of arabesque, light beat of 
rhythm and bright but unhardened lustre of tone is 
to do no more. To say also that he played both the 
slow and the swift divisions with the voice of the singing 
violin become as a singing human voice in sensibility 
of course and current, in the shaping of phrase, in equal 
purity and variety of infection, is to say that he pene- 
trated, transmitted, heightened the intrinsic and indi- 
vidual quality of the music, that he infused into sub- 
stance spirit, even as from the violin he draws its in- 
most secrets. 

So with the ensuing Chaconne. As Hiindel heard the 
voice of a singing woman when he wrote the Sonata, so 
Bach heard the voice of the organ when, in a Suite, he 
set this pace to withstand the years when all the sur- 
rounding movements had vanished. It is music of intri- 
cate design, steadily mounting to a foreseen end: of 
endlessly interwoven strands; of march that now unites 
and now parts them, but never halts the expanding of 
the tonal web. Above all, it is musie enriched not only 
with sustained creative pulse, but with the play of 
mood after mood upon that imvulse—music that steadily 
glows, but with nearly endlessly changeable lights. 
Mr. Heifetz not only unfolded the design with that un- 
clouded lucidity—like the light of a still, clear autumn 
day—which is not the least of his distinctions with any 
music but he kept it rising as by driving yet measured 
impulse from himself, never reading upon the violin 





memorized measures as Bach had set them to 
paper. In his mind, imagination and speech, as in Bach's 
was the work, the passion of creation. The tapestry of 
the music wove itself upon the hearer’s mind and ear; 
but as strand after strand threaded itself into existence, 
sped or stayed in pace, parted or coalesced, it was as 
though the tone of Mr. Heifetz’s violin was the adept 
fingers of the weaver while his mind as unerringly 
guided them. Spontaneously, impulsively went the evo- 
lution of what is really an intricate and many-voiced 
music, contrapuntal-wise, organwise; yet each strand 
stood clear, as it entered the pattern, each note had 
individual accent as it fell into place in the long, glow- 
ing line. Finally, out of Mr. Heifetz’s tone rose in lam- 
bent color, never thickened, never clogged. never attenu- 
ated, the lively and various emotions that the progress 
of the music kindled in Bach and in sympathetic ears 
of this day. A more luminous exposition of the Cha- 
conne is hard to imagine: a more vivid and jointless 
weaving of its manifold and marching voices is hard 
to conceive; yet throughout Mr. Heifetz’s playing was 
plangent of feeling that is born of imagination, as it 
was resilient with the perception that is sense of style. 
Only by the rare genius that is already master of itself, 
does a violinist of any race, of any years, in any cir- 
cumstance, play Bach so. 


merely 


With one exception, the other pieces of the afternoon 
were no more than mirrors for the many sides of Mr. 
Heifetz and his playing——a Concerto of Wieniawski:; 
transcriptions by Auer of the Dervishes’ Chorus and 
the so-called Turkish March from Beethoven’s music to 
the forgotten play, Paganini similarly dolled and redolled 
The Allegro and the ‘‘Finalea la Zingarese’”’ of the Concerto, 
the two transcriptions, and the doubly embroidered and 
spangled Caprice reflected from a score of angles, and 
in as various play and gradation the technical quali- 
ties, the technical genius already cited. The Finale, the 
chorus and the march added thereto clearer impression 
of the feathery lightness of tone at his command and of 
his sensibility and dexterity with bright, clear rhythms, 
sustained or changeful. More significantly they dis- 
closed his ability—sure token of the born and intuitive 
rather than the merely practised and willed violinist— 
to glorify the music he touches when, unlike that of 
Bach and Handel, it falls below his higher musical levels. 
In the displayful numbers, Auer’s spangles and Pagan- 
ini’s became as jewels to flash lustres that the settings 
transcriptions and Caprice afforded them. The Allegro, 
through mazes of “passage-work”’ and the Finale of 
virtuoso-ardors enshrined only a little less glitter of 
gem-like tone. Yet even in them it was clear that Mr. 
Heifetz heard this mannéred and embroidered music as 
instrumental song; that, gravely intent, he would give 
it the perfections, the beauty, the glamor of human 
voice singing. So he glorified it from exercise into song: 
so he gave it quality of sensuous and sustained beauty 
as though impelled by moody promptings, until it 
sounded warmly, humanly, emotionally, upon answering 
ears, feeling, fancy 

Yet more did this command of the violin as the voice 
of song, this exaltation of the songful quality of the 
music in hand—though he had himself to transfuse it 
there—flow out of Mr. Heifetz’s playing of the slow 
movement of the Coneerto and of a familiar Nocturne 
of Chopin in Wilhelmj’s arrangement for violin. Wieni- 
awski calls his music a “Romance ;”’ Chopin’s is veritably 
romantic. Upon both Mr. Heifetz outpoured the limpid 
and lustrous tone, the sustained and curving progress 
along expanding melodic line, the sensitive modulation 
of the songful current, the subtlety of phrase, the art- 
fulness of melting transition that already had touched 
climax in the Sonata of Hiindel. He spun the Romance 
in a golden web of tone out of which shimmered the 
glamour Wieniawski sought, the imagery he had, per- 
force, to leave to his interpreters. The longer song of 
Chopin outspread jtself in silvery flood of tone and 
radiance—the perfect music of romantic vista, wistful- 
ness, sensation. So does Mr. Heifetz make his violin 
not only the voice of the tone-poet’s song but the palette 
of the tone-painter’s colors. my. F. P. 


(BOSTON) GLOBE 
HEIFETZ, VIOLIN GENIUS, IN DEBUT 


Jaseha Heifetz, violinist and genius, triumphed yes- 
terday afternoon—and that over superlative praise from 
other cities. For a young artist to compel from day 
to day the sensational acclaim first given him at his 





entry into a strange land is to live in the altitudes of 
genius. 
The slender, serious-faced lad, said to be 17. who 


played yesterday for the first time in Boston, and to all 
who could sit or stand in Symphony Hall, is heir to a 
remarkable gift, one to inspire admiration and wonder. 
A personality of magnetism. modesty and grace, an 
uncommon affinity for the violin, an unbelievably facile 
mastery of what to others are technical problems, a 
poetic mind, a sweet and just sensibility in lyric, ex- 
pression—almost naive in its simplicitvy—these are traits 
which skillful guidance no doubt has developed, but 
which may have been the heritage of this race or of the 
stars. 

Those who anticipated even in this boy. with his 
quiet, unassuming entrance and the exit with the char- 
acteristic, almost deprecatory bows, a _ performance 
searching in emotional or tragic poignancy, may have 
been disappointed. But those, and apparently they 
were many. who were grateful to hear music in Handel’s 
figuration in Wieniawski’s more modern embellishment 
and bravura, or in the style of the virtuoso’s show piece, 
all with a mechanicism of unbelievable fleetness, preci- 
sion, delicacy, elasticity, and faultless proportion, and 
above all, a limpid tone and ravishing cantilena for such, 
there was a new light in the musical heavens. 

It is known that young Heifetz came from Vilna. 
Russia, his birthplace, where his father, an orchestral 
violinist, taught him as a child, that he has made a 
violin his playmate since he was 3; that from the age 
of eight the great Leopold Auer was his teacher, mak- 
ing him of the distinguished line of Zimbalist, Parlow 
and Elman, and he surpassing them all. 

Beginning with Handel’s Sonata No. 17 in D major, 
Heifetz did not attempt to confirm at once his place as 
a virtuoso. In spite of string trouble which harassed 
him at intervals during the afternoon he played the 
figured Sequences with a marvelously clean articulation, 
and the noble air with befitting repose and dignity. In 
Wieniawski’s D minor concerto his tone warmed, he 
appreciated the romantic and the rhapsodical note, play- 
ing without hint of extravagance or of sentimentality, 
yet with the spontaneity, the brilliance of improvisation 

In Bach’s great Chaconne, a work for the maturity of 
years, there was a pervading sense of beauty: there 
were exquisitely molded lyric phrases. there was tech- 
nical mastery and a certain breadth. but it was of the 
bow rather than of experience, which fortunately saves 
yet something from the eager grasp of golden youth. 

The group of three short pieces was played as no other 
violinist probably could do them. 
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Beecham Opera Company Opens in Manchester 
After Concluding Successful London Season 














Will Repeat Drury Lane Réper- 
toire—Concert by London String 
Quartet Chief Musical Event of 
Month— Music Festival Planned 
for March 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1., Dec. 24, 1917. 


ESTERDAY the Beecham Opera Com- 
z pany, several hundred strong, left 
Euston Station for Manchester, where 
they will open at the Queen’s Theater on 
Boxing Day for an eight weeks’ season. 
The opening performances will be “Cav- 
alleria” and “Pagliacci.” The Drury 
Lane répertoire will be repeated, with 
some additional performances of the 
“Fair Maid of Perth” with Miriam Li- 
cette as the Fair Maid; at least two new 
operas are promised. The leading artists 
will be Miriam Licette, Rosina Buckman, 
Elsa Stralia (to be seen again in 
“Ajida”), Desiree Ellinger, Olive Town- 
send, Bessie Tyas and Edna Thornton, 
Frederick Blamey, Maurice D’Oisly, Web- 
ster Millar, Frederick Ranalow, Walter 
Hyde, Frank Mullings, Robert Parker 
and Robert Radford. The conductors 
will be chiefly Sir Thomas himself, Al- 
fred Goosens, Jr., and Percy Pitt. 

The Carl Rosa Company is spending 
Christmas in Yorkshire, at Halifax. This 
most excellent company has been on the 
road ever since their last visit to London 
last season, and everywhere they have 
scored enormous successes. It is good 
news to hear that we are to have another 
long and important visit from the com- 
pany during the coming spring and sum- 
mer, in a larger theater if one can be 
During the present tour “La 
Boheme” will again be added to the 
répertoire under the title of the “The 
Bohemians” and a native work, “Jeanie 
Deans,” by Hamish MacCunn, will be re- 
vived and given regularly, Two new 
recruits to the company are Lalla Mi- 
randa and Mr. Pursail, a baritone, of 
whom report speaks highly. 

On Saturday, Dec. 22, the chief musi- 
cal item was “Carols” given by the Royal 
Choral Society at the Albert Hall. The 
program also included Bach’s “Christ- 
mas Oratorio.” The soloists were Olga 
Haley, Gladys Moger, Gertrude Higgs, 
David Ellis and Robert Radford. Sir 
Frederick Bridge, C. V. O., conducted a 
very fine program much enjoyed by a big 
audience, which included many men in 
khaki and numbers of wounded soldiers. 

Another event of more than passing 
interest was the eoncert of the London 
String Quartet ih the Queens Hall at 
which D’Alvarez was the vocalist and 
Adela Verne the pianist. A packed hall 
testified to the appreciation of the Lon- 
don public to really good things. The 
program began with Mozart’s Quartet 
for Strings in G, No. 12, played by the 
Quartet in their most finished style. 
D’Alvarez sang Debussy’s “Air de Lia” 
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In Circle: 


for which she was obliged to give an en- 
core, Debussy’s “‘La Chevelure;” and, 
later in the program, “Mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix,” Saint-Siens, and Coningsby 
Clarke’s “Blind Ploughman,” with ex- 
quisite art which were received by the 
public with rapturous applause. As an 
additional numoer she sang “The Sweet- 
est Flower That Blows.” Adele Verne 
played a group of Chopin with great deli- 
cacy and feeling. The concert ended with 
Schumann’s Quintet for Piano and 
Strings in E Flat in which the Quartet 
were joined by Miss Verne. 


Westminster Singers on Tour 


The Westminster Glee Singers left 
London on Wednesday, Dec. 19, for a 
six-weeks’ tour of the principle cities of 
Scandinavia, opening in Christiania. 

The Music Club gave their Christmas 
Parity at the Savoy Hotel on Wednesday 
afternoon, Dec. 19. The reception and 
subsequent concert being in honor of 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, who sang during 
the afternoon songs by Handel, César 
Franck and Debussy to the accompani- 
ment of Manlio di Veroli for which she 
was accorded a great reception. The 
major part of the concert was devoted to 
the performance of a new Quintet for 
piano, two violins, viola and piano by 
Arnold Bax, a somewhat lengthy and 
involved work for so intimate a hearing. 
It is one we shall hope to hear again very 
soon, for Mr. Bax is one of the cleverest 
composers of our younger school. The 
piano part was played by Lilya Kanev- 
kaya and the strings were Desire De- 
fauw, Richard C. Kay, Raymond Jeremy 
and Emile Doehardt. A very fine per- 
formance was given. 

The South and West London Musical 
Festival will be held at the Streatham 
Hall in March. The competitors must 
be persons residing in the southwest, 
west, or southeast district of London, 
within a twelve-mile radius of Charing 
Cross. The Dailu Telegranh gives a 
shield and £2 for the prize of the choral 
championship, the test pieces for which 
are “Flora Gave Me Fairest Flowers,” by 
John Wilbye and “Elmer’s Lament for 
Cuchulain,” by Dr. Bantock. 

Viadimir Cernikoff gave his only re- 
cital this season in Wigmore Hall on 
Thursday afternoon. His program in- 
cluded numbers by Bach, Mozart, Liszt, 
Beethoven. Debussv and Saint-Siens. 

F. S. Breville-Smith, a composer of 
more than ordinary gifts, is one of the 
leading lights of the London musica: 
world today. He is the son of Thomas 
Sydney Smith, so well known for his 
compositions for the Catholic Church, 
and his uncle, Wenham Smith, is known 
throughout the United States of America 
as organist and composer. Being brought 
up in an atmosphere of music he selected 
the violin as his medium and appeared in 
public at the age of five years. Though 
‘practically self-taught he has given many 
successful recitals, but later decided to 
devote himself entirely to composition 
and today stands as one of our most suc- 
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cessful song writers. He was the first 
to compose an anthem devoted to the 
war. The proceeds of this are entirely 
devoted to the Prince of Wales’ Fund, 
and he has been personally thanked by 
H. R. H. for “England’s Battle Hymn,” 
which was sung nightly throughout the 
performances of “Drake” at His Ma- 
jesty’s Theater. In 1915 he married the 
well-known contralto, Palgrave-Turner, 
who has twice toured America, and it 
was for her he wrote his big song suc- 
cess, “There’s Only One England.” 


Mile. Fernande Pironnay, whose por- 
trait appears herewith, is a native of 
Belgium, having been born at Verviers 
on the frontier of Belgium and Germany. 
Some years ago she and her elder sister, 
Marie, were sent to Paris for their mu- 
sical education and placed under the tui- 
tion of Vincent d’Indy, at his Schola Can- 
torum. Here it was soon found that they 
possessed excellent voices and artistic 
method, and in due course the elder sis- 
ter was appointed professor at the Schola 
and Mlle. Fernandea soloist. The Schola 
Cantorum was founded by M. d’Indy and 
Alexandre Guilmant, the eminent or- 
ganist. Mlle. Gernande Pironnay formed 
one of M. Bordes’ company on many 
tours in the provinces of France and sang 
in most of the principal French towns. 
At the commencement of the war, when 
the Germans were marching on Paris, 
the sisters came to England where Mlle. 
Iernande has continued to reside, and 
has sung at a large number of concerts 
in-aid of war charities and for wounded 
soldiers. Last winter she gave a recital 
at Claridge’s Hotel in aid of the Queen 
of the Belgian’s Fund for Children Suf- 
fering by the War. She has also ap- 
peared twice at the Aeolian Hall with the 
London String Quartet, singing on each 
occasion Chausson’s “Chanson Perpetu- 
elle.” Mlle. Pironnay’s voice is a mezzo- 
soprano of sympathetic quality and con- 
siderable range. Early in the new year 
another opportunity will be afforded of 
hearing her in recital. 

A very interesting afternoon was given 
at the Serbo-Croat Exhibition in the 
Grafton Galleries on Thursday afternoon 
the 20th, in aid of Serbian Charities. 
The program consisted of Serbian folk 
songs sung by Vivian Edwards, already 
well known in America; Serbian melo- 
dies arranged by Serbian composers 
played by the well known violinist, Maud 
Delstanche, and Serbian national dances 
by the students of the Bergman Oster- 
berg Training College and Serbian stu- 
dents in London, accompanied on native 
instruments. 

HELEN THIMM. 





HOMER AND GABRILOWITSCH 
HAILED IN.SPRINGFIELD 


Noted Artists Delight 2700 Music- 
Lovers in Joint Appearance—An- 
nounce a New Concert Series 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs., Jan. 17.—Louise 
Homer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch were the 
artists for the third concert of the Ellis 
series in the Auditorium last evening. 
They gave one of the most enjoyable re- 
citals that has been heard here in a long 
time. Mme. Homer sang as beautifully 
as ever, showing no trace of the slight 
illness that obliged her to cancel an 
engagement a few days before coming 
to this city. Mr. Gabrilowitsch divided 
the honors with Mme. Homer, his play- 
ing winning an equal. share of the ap- 
plause. Florence McMillan was Mme. 
Homer’s accompanist. The concert was 
attended by more than 2700 persons. 

An interesting feature of the Courboin 
concerts on the municipal organ in the 
Auditorium this winter was a matinée 
concert for the pupils of the junior high 
schools in this city. Nearly 4000 young 
people attended and thoroughly enjoyed 
a program that Mr. Courboin selected 
especially for them. Musical Director of 
Schools John F. Ahern was in charge of 
the youngsters and led them at the close 
in singing the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
A vociferous “Thank you!” rewarded Mr. 
Courboin at the close. 


George Kelly of Hartford, Conn., who 
conducted a series of concerts in this city 
last season, announces a new series for 
the first four months of this year. The 
Philharmonic Society of New York, con- 
ducted by Josef Stransky, will give the 
first concert in the Auditorium on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 30. Adelaide 
l‘ischer, soprano, will be soloist. The 
February concert will be given by Mischa 
Elman. nm. F. 


Mme. Buckhout Sings Miss Collins’s 
Songs, Accompanied by Composer 


At the authors’ and composers’ musi- 
cale given for the benefit of the church 
work by the Ladies’ Aid Society at 
Tremont Presbyterian Church, New 
York, Mme. Buckhout, soprano, scored 
on Friday evening, Jan. 11, in songs by 
Kriens, Hamblen, Warford and Ward- 
Stephens. She also featured a group of 
songs by Laura Sedgwick Collins, in 
which the composer played the accom- 
paniments. 


Rudolph Ganz Corrects a Statement 


Rudolph Ganz, the pianist, has asked 
MuSICAL AMERICA to rectify the impres- 
sion that Dr. Muck had told him that he 
(Dr. Muck) had expected to be interned, 
as reported in these columns last week. 
The published remark, it is stated, was 
made to a third person and not to Mr. 
Ganz. 
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FALSE ECONOMY TO STINT 
MUSICAL FOOD SUPPLIES 


Conditions in Warring Countries Show 
the Folly of Diminishing Music 


for the People 

The great masses of people the world 
over are music hungry, and that has 
increased with the privations and unrest 
caused by war conditions. Music nour- 
ishes and soothes in a way that mere 
food cannot; yet there are some who 
say the practice of economy should ex- 
clude expenditures for music. 

By a vote of thirty to twelve, it has 
been decided to continue the work of 
the municipal orchestra at Brighton, 
England. The existence of this orches- 
tra has been threatened on more than 
one occasion by those members of the 
council whose one object is to reduce 
the tax rate. It is, therefore, a cause 
of satisfaction to learn that the major- 
ity see that there is a seeming economy 
which is false economy, and that to 
strangle any of the all too few influences 
at work satisfying the musical hunger 
among the masses would be poor policy. 

In this country the demand for more 


und more music by the masses is be- 
coming intensified. In the cities the 
present opportunities for nearing music 
are leavening the whole population until 
we are earning the right to be called a 
musical people. In the country districts 
the hunger is there. With the increased 
prosperity of our rural citizens there 
is a greater purchasing of music and 
all kinds of musical instruments. It 
would be surprising to see the goodly 
proportion of talking macuine and record 
sales that are made to those living on 
farms or in small towns, and this is 
having its éffect educationally. Only the 
other day a young woman in a letter in 
the “readers’ corner” of a weekly news- 
paper spoke of the loneliness of the win- 
ter in a’rural district where she lived, 
and wrote: “I would be pleased if some 
one would advise me if it is possible for 
one who knows something of music to 
learn to play the violin without a 
teacher. I am very fond of music and 
would like to take up the study of the 
violin.” 

The persistent demand for more and 
better music by the masses is confirma- 
tion of Herbert Spencer’s assertion that 
music is the fine art which, more than 
any other art, ministers to the human 
welfare. 





BOSTON ACCLAIMS THIBAUD 


Violinist Creates Sensation in Varied 
Program Before Large Audience. 


BosTON, Jan. 12.—It was a rare priv- 
ilege afforded Boston music-lovers on 
the above date, for on that date Jacques 
Thibaud gave a recital in Jordan Hall. 


Even with the recollections fresh in our 
ears of Mr. Heifetz’s marvelous genius, 
the classic elegance of Mr. Thibaud’s 
playing was as striking as ever. This 
artist typifies to no small degree the 
characteristics of his native land. We 
find in him all the art and the reserve 
power for which France as a nation 
stands. 

The first number on the program was 
the Sonata for violin and piano by the 
Belgian, Lekeu, interpreted by Mr. Thi- 
baud and Nicolai Schmeer in excellent 
style. This was followed by the Saint- 
Saens Concerto, which this artist played 
in unforgettable style. Then came the 
well known Bach “Chaconne,” which 
never sounded more beautiful. 


s 
. 


After these three great works, Mr. 
Thibaud played a group of small pieces, 
more like encore selections, but even in 
these his artistry was as sound, his taste 
as impeccable as ever. Nicolai Schmeer 
played excellent accompaniments. But 
it seemed as though only our great or- 
chestra should have accompanied the 
Concerto. J. M. B. 


Minneapolis Orchestra Begins Tour 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Jan. 14.—The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra left on 
Friday night Jan. 18, for its annual mid- 
winter tour, which again this year takes 
them to California. The orchestra travels 
throughout the tour in three chartered 
Pullman sleepers and the entire member- 
ship of eighty-five makes: the tour. 





John McCormack will sing at a benefit 
concert to be given by the Catholic 
Women’s Association for the Working 
Girls’ Home, on Washington’s Birthday 
night in the Thirteenth Regiment 
Armory, Brooklyn. 
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any exaggeration in effects. 





EMERSON 


WHITHORNE’S 


Orchestral Compositions 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS 


THE RAIN 


played by the Philharmonic Society, Jan. 6th, 1918, 
under Mr. Josef Stransky’s direction. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN:— .. . an exquisite tone 
picture of a May shower. The rain effect was skil- 
fully managed by plucked strings, and later by shim- 
mering and shifting harmonies. The composer ap- : 
peared and bowed in response to the audience’s en- RT Ig Sona 
thusiastic reception. 

NEW YORK TRIBUNE: the instruments are 

used lightly and with sure effect in producing this agreeable picture. 

NEW YORK SUN:—!It is a_ straightforward, effective bit of writing, without 
The hearer can easily imagine himself in a cosy home 
when a gentle, undecided rainfall develops into a downpour. The audience liked it, 
and Mr. Stransky had Mr. Whithorne come out twice to bow his acknowledgments. 
NEW YORK EVENING POST:—It is a well-written piece, which interested the 
audience so much that the composer was repeatedly called at the end. 

NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: —Emerson Whithorne is by nature an neem lt 
as was proved again by “‘The Rain” on yesterday’s Philharmonic program. ‘ 
“The Rain’ is altogether a decidedly interesting study in tonal impressionism. 
NEW YORK EVENING SUN:— it is well rain-watered with the musings 
of melancholy dampness. 

MUSICAL AMERICA. By Herbert F. Peyser: . a sensitive feeling for deli- 
cate orchestral color and instrumental transparency, the faculty of establishing a 
suggestive mood with simple means. 


RANGA, Symphonic Phantasy 


played by the Saint Louis Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 
under Mr. Max Zach’s direction. 


SAINT LOUIS TIMES. By Albert Wegman:—From the pronouncement of the first 
theme to the final chords, the new work intrigues. The composer shows glowing 
imagination in the matter of thematic invention, and rare ingenuity and resource- 
fulness in the treatment of his material. It is a big work, an astounding work for 
so young a man, and it places Mr. Whithorne in the front rank of modern com- 
posers. ‘‘Ranga’’ will undoubtedly find a place in the repertoire of all the big 
orchestras. Prolonged applause induced the composer to modestly bow his ac- 
knowledgments from the stage. 

SAINT LOUIS POST DISPATCH. By Richard Stokes:—The young composer— 
Whithorne is 33—contrives to combine the lyric graces of melody and a structure 
almost symphonic in its strictness, with the picturesque powers of colorful descrip- 
tion, thus uniting the best of the old and the new in music. 

SAINT LOUIS REPUBLIC. By J. Vion Papin:—The approval accorded the Whit- 
horne work amounted almost to an ovation. . , . descriptive music of the ultra- 
modern sort. Throughout it is full of brilliant coloring . ‘» passages of com- 
pelling strength and beauty. The work bears the impress of scholarship and 
abundant imagination. 








2ist, 22nd, 1917, 





Emerson Whithorne’s compositions are published by Messrs. Schirmer, Carl Fischer, 
Ricordi, Elkin, Metzler, and Breitkopf & Haertel. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


London Hears Concert Company of “Pierrots’’ from the Front—Sir Thomas Beecham To Con- 
firm Claim That Manchester, and Not London, Is England’s Musical Hub—English Metrop- 
olis Takes to Its Heart Peruvian Contralto Who Was Discovered by Oscar Hammerstein— 
Serbians Melancholy in Their Folk Music—Australia Now the Home of the Once Popular 
Antoinette Trebelli— Moscow Hears Unfamiliar Operas by Tschaikowsky and Noteworthy Little 
Opera by Rimsky-Korsakoff—Greater Enthusiasm for Music in England Since the War Came 

















OMMY ATKINS conceived the happy 
plan of getting back at his London 
friends for some of the entertainments 
provided by them for his delectation 
when at the Front by giving entertain- 
ments himself when in London for the 
Christmas season. 

Under the collective stage name of 
The Pierrots, twenty-four soldiers of the 
Twenty-fifth Division, accompanied by 
an orchestra of twenty-five other mem- 
bers of the division, gave a series of six 
concerts during New Year’s week in Lon- 
don, precisely the same programs they 
had given before the most critical audi- 
ence they could have—their own com- 
rades at the Front. The real purpose 
was to raise funds to provide comforts 
for their fellow-men in the trenches. 

. <= = 

W HY England’s Oscar Hammerstein, 

otherwise Sir Thomas Beecham, 
has made his offer of an opera house 
to Manchester rather than to London is 
explained by a writer in the London 
Musical Times, although, as a matter of 
fact, it is not so very long since one of 
the most prominent London music critics 
made the assertion that to Manchester 
and not the metropolis rightfully belongs 
the distinction of being the musical hub 
of England. : 

It seems that within a radius of thirty 
miles from Manchester there is the 
greatest accumulation of workers in the 
world; moreover, for generations past 
the love of music has been one of the 
great ingrained characteristics of the 
district—John Wesley long ago testified 
to this—and in this area music has prob- 
ably a securer grip upon the regular life 
of the community than anywhere else in 
Britain. This feeling finds its most con- 
spicuous expression in the amount and 
quality of music of all sorts available in 
Manchester. 

The city’s musical fame dates back a 
long time, as it was the scene of one of 
the earliest music festivals in 1777, while 
it was at the one held in 1836 that Mali- 
bran finished her career so tragically. 
The Hallé Orchestra, organized in 1857, 
has been maintained now for sixty years 
and has spread its fertilizing influence 
far and wide in Northern England. — 

It is a part of Sir Thomas’s big project 
for National Opera to establish similar 
centers elsewhere and eventually link 
them up, thus giving form to the “na- 
tional” element in the scheme. 

At a dinner given to him in London 
at the close of his recent opera Season 
there by the “O. P.” Club Sir Thomas 
pointed out that, while an excellent be- 
ginning has been, made, grand opera 
in English is by no means established 
as yet. There is a long way to go yet. 

English opera, he said, depends upon 
the faith of the English public in its 
own musicians, the steady encouragement 
that it gives them by going to hear 
them and the instant cessation on the 
part of the press of all sorts of skepti- 
cism. “The press at this moment is the 
greatest enemy of all progress. I grum- 
ble with the press every time I get on 
my feet and I shall continue grumbling 
until it sees better.” 

Sir Thomas has felt for many years 
that the people of his country really love 
music and want more of it. Since the 
war this conviction has been strength- 
ened—he has seen the love of it and 
enthusiasm for it increased. 

* * * 

| Sp he principal contribution as yet 

to the vocal wealth of nations, 
Margarita d’Alvarez, the new contralto 
of Oscar Hammerstein’s last stason at 
the Manhattan Opera House, continues 
to “dig herself in” in the favor of Eng- 
land’s music world. Since making Lon- 
don her headquarters she has evidently 
developed quite unusual resources as a 
concert singer which might not have 
been permitted her had there been op- 
portunity for her to continue her work 
in opera. 

The premature shut-down of the Man- 
hattan as a temple of lyric drama de- 
prived Mme. d’Alvarez of a New York 
career to which her natural endowment 
evidently entitled her. During the-inter- 
vening years her gifts have been rapidly 
maturing. Now she is one of London’s 


prime favorites—which means that she 
need never want for a public, as no one 
familiar with the undying loyalty of the 
English to a once-established favorite 
need be told. 
ok * * 
H°~% music appeals to the Serbians 
is described in a letter written to 
London Musical News by an English or- 
ganist, who for the past year has been 
stationed somewhere in the heart of 
Macedonia as an orderly in a British 
hospital attached to the Serbian army. 
Speaking of the peasant folk, most of 
whom are absolutely illiterate, he says, 


definite rhythm, and yet this was per- 
haps the cause of its peculiar beauty. 

“Before their own national hymn they 
sang us ‘Tipperary’ and ‘God Save the 
King’ (both in English), which were im- 
mensely enjoyed, though the phrasing 
was at times amusing. Although for 
the most part they are musically uncul- 
tured, they are passionately fond of the 
tonal art.” 


* * * 
ITTLE is heard nowadays of An- 
tonia Dolores, known throughout 


the greater part of her career as An- 
toinette Trebelli. But as a result of a 

















Arthur Rubinstein as He Looks To-day 


Ten years ago Arthur Rubinstein came over from Europe for his introduction to the Ameri- 


ean public. The young Russian pianist 


was then just at the beginning of his career 


After his one season in this country he returned to Germany, where he had spént most 
of his student years, and continued his public playing there until the outbreak of the 
war. Recently he has been touring South America, and the photograph of him here 


reproduced was taken in Buenos Ayres 


“Many of their melodies have a general 
note of sadness and, like the Welsh, 
much is in the minor key. Apart from 
their ordinary melodies, however, they 
have a kind of ‘intoning,’ to which they 
sing of the traditions of their country 
and of the deeds of their forefathers; the 
effect is most melancholy. 

“Their history is spread among them 
in this way. One often hears a crowd 
of the convalescent native patients gath- 
ered around a ‘chief musician’ (who has 
either a flute of some odd stringed in- 
strument) out on the hills in the eve- 
ning, where they will sing for hours in 
their own peculiar way. The instru- 
ments that were common in their villages 
for accompanying this were either the 
Sverala,.a simple form of flute, or the 
Gouslé, a _ stringed instrument’ with 
numerous close strings of hair (all 
tuned alike) and a very curved bow. 

“The other night we had the pleasure 
of listening to a concert by a Serbian 
male-voice choir, a most interesting ex- 
perience. They were twenty of the com- 
paratively few educated men of Serbia. 
Their great forte whereby they made 
their effect was their precision and unan- 
imity. Soft passages were almost ex- 
clusively sung falsetto and with tremolo! 
This and other reasons caused much bad 
intonation. But-the chief characteristic 
was the prevalence of seemingly un- 
barred music. (Not synonymous with 
our unbarred notation!) In some parts 
it was quite difficult to attach to it any 


concert tour of Australia and New Zea- 
land a few seasons ago this English so- 
prano, daughter of a still more cele- 
brated English contralto, settled down 
in Sydney and there she has been living 
quietly since the war came, appearing 
on the concert stage only at rare in- 
tervals. 

One of these few-and-far-between ap- 
pearances was made the other evening, 
when she sang to a packed house in Mel- 
bourne to help raise funds for blind and 
disabled soldiers. The “Sombre Forét” 
from Rossini’s “William Tell” was her 
principal program number and, of 
course, Auber’s “Laughing Song,” over 
which she established a special monopoly 
in years gone by, did service as an 
encore, albeit, such is the change in pub- 
lic taste since she was at the height of 
her career, “many of those present,” the 
Australian Musical News insists, “would 
have preferred to hear Debussy’s deli- 
cious ‘Mandoline’ a’ second time instead.” 

e « ¢ 

(y= of the more interesting features 

of the Moscow State Theater’s 
répertoire this season has been the re- 
vival of Tschaikowsky’s ““Mazeppa”’—or, 
more accurately, the bringing forward 
in a more prominent manner of the re- 
vival of this work made toward the end 
of last season as an experiment. Al- 
though his “Pique Dame” was produced 
at the Metropolitan one season under 
Gustav Mahler’s direction, and the music 
of his “Eugen Onegin” has been heard 


elsewhere in fragmentary form, Tschai- 
kowsky is hardly known as a composer 
for the lyric stage by the public of this 
country—to whom his symphonic music 
appeals so strongly. 

“Mazeppa,” based, as it is, on one 
of the most picturesque of historical in- 
cidents, is profoundly moving in its tragic 
element, while the score has many mo- 
ments of great beauty, according to the 
Moscow correspondent of the Monthly 
Musical Record. The composer’s 
“Tolanthe,” on the other hand, which was 
also revived last season to make a double 
bill with Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Kashtey,” 
reveals a general lack of inspiration and 
effectiveness, notwithstanding its occa- 
sional episodes of beauty. It was Tschai- 
kowsky’s last opera. 

The little Rimsky-Korsakoff work with 
which it was paired is said to be a little 
gem. It was composed in 1901 and the 
correspondent already quoted maintains 
that it “holds the germ of enduring 
life, as it is one of the most important of 
the composer’s creations, both in struc- 
ture and national contents.” Dealing 
with a charming old Russian legend 
symbolic in spirit, it is planned in three 
scenes, with very short pauses and with 
no real break in the continuity of the 
music. 

According to the legend, Kashtey, the 
personification of malignity and evil, 
kept a Tsar’s daughter captive in his 
domain of gloom and terror. The son 
of another emperor set out to deliver 
her, and succeeded in saving his beloved 
from the cunning and wicked Kashtey. 
The latter’s daughter, Kashteyevna, how- 
ever, loved the bold rescuer and suffered 
bitterly when repulsed by him. The 
l'sar’s daughter, moved to pity, gave her 
a kiss, an act which impressed Kash- 
teyevna so deeply that she burst into 
tears. These were the first calm and 
peaceful moments she ever had felt, and 
through them she was delivered from 
her sufferings by being turned into a 
water-willow. Kashtey himself and his 
icy domain of gloom perished at the same 
time. Spring came, and everything on 
earth became radiant and joyful. 

_ The composer himself worked out the 
= with the assistance of his daugh- 
er. 
* * x 


dt Maggtd keenly discriminating English 
critic, Ernest Newman, has_ been 
dissecting Beethoven’s strength and 
weakness in The New Witness and point- 
ing out to his readers that it is in Bee- 
thoven’s manner of treating his inspira- 
tions rather than in the essential ma- 
terial of them that the Bonn master’s 
pre-eminence lies. 

There have been many composers with 
a richer gift of thematic invention, ob- 
serves Mr. Newman; Beethoven’s 
strength by no means lies in his themes. 
His art consists rather in the vitality 
he can give, in the course of a compo- 
sition, to a theme that is hardly a melody 
at all in the common sense, such as the 
“Fate” subject of the Fifth Symphony, 
or to a theme that, to anyone who knew 
no more than the mere first statement of 
it, would seem quite commonplace, such 
as the opening melody of the Eighth 
Symphony, or a mere child’s game with 
notes, like the first subject of the 
“Eroica.” Out of insignificances such 
as these, Beethoven will create a world 
of tone that seems, in its-variety of inci- 
dent and emotion, and the inevitableness 
with which one phase follows another, 
a quintessential epitome of life itself. 
It is not merely that the pattern he 
weaves is perfect, purely as a pattern; 
it is that the pattern is everywhere alive 
with all the most enduring vitalities of 
human feeling. 

cs * * 
ti of Clara Butt’s talented sisters, 
Kthel Hook, has been making a 

place for herself on the music-hall stage 
in England. There are four sisters in 
all who can sing, but Mme. Clara’s vocal 
endowment has overshadowed that of the 
other three. a: in 


Many Audiences Hear Warford Songs 


Claude Warford’s songs are being fre- 
quently heard this season. 
has added “Pieta” to her répertoire and 
Marie Tiffany is using the “Dream 
Song.” Both of these songs were sung 
by Yvonne de Treville at the last concert 
of the Newark Oratorio Society on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 14. Florence Otis has 
just returned from a Maine tour, where 
she sang “A Rhapsody” at ten concerts. 
Krederick Gunther and Carl Rupprecht 
have presented “Earth Is Enough” sev- 
eral times this season, as has George 
Reimherr, and Mme. Buckhout is featur- 
ing “If I Could Fly” on many of her re- 
cent programs. Other singers who use 
Warford songs include Lambert Murphy, 
Cora temington, Harriet McConnell, 
Nina Dimitrieff, Frances Sonin, Tilla 
Gemunder, Florence Mulford and Be- 
atrice McCue. 
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Philharmonic’s Beethoven-Brahms 
Festival Crowned by ‘*‘ The Ninth”’ 


Louis Koemmenich’s 


“‘New Choral Society’? Worthy Coadjutor with 


Stransky’s Players in “Mount Blanc of Symphonies” — Latter 
Receives Fine Performance— Choristers Give Notably Good 


Reading of Brahms’s “Song of Fate’’ 


—Misses Kerns and Beck 


and Messrs. Hackett and Middleton Sing Solo Parts Splendidly 


| lieu of jubilee festivities such as 
gave more than ordinary brilliance 
and distinction to its functions last Janu- 
ary the Philharmonic is this year lifting 


itself above the customary routine of 
things through the medium of a Bee- 
thoven-Brahms festival and a pair of 


extra concerts, one of them to be made 
conspicuous by the co-operation of the 
inimitable Bach' Choir of Bethlehem, Pa. 
The Beethoven-Brahms series took place 
on Thursday evening and Friday after- 
noon of last week, with a Sunday after- 
noon repetition of the first program. On 
Saturday afternoon occurred the first of 
the special concerts, which took the 
shape of a.Tschaikowsky-Wagner pro- 
gram. The Bach singers are scheduled 
to hold forth on Saturday evening, Jan. 
26, contributing numbers from the B 
Minor Mass and several chorales from 
the church cantatas, while excerpts from 
“Parsifal” constituted the latter half of 
the concert’s delights. A review of this 
program will appear in the following 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Purposely disregarding chronology, Mr. 
Stransky began the Thursday evening 
program with Brahms, since the main 
business of the night was the Ninth 
Symphony. To the Mount Blanc of sym- 
phonies the modern master furnished a 
dignified and befitting prelude with his 


“Tragic” Overture and “Song of Fate.”’ 
Louis Koemmenich’s New Choral Society 
—originally christened “Philharmonic 
Chorus”—was charged with the choral 
duties of the occasion. Mr. Koemmenich 
conducted the “Song of Fate” after Mr. 
Stransky had impressively set forth the 
wonderfully noble Overture, which 
grows in somber grandeur on each repe- 
tition. The “Song of Fate’ was done 
here two years ago. It wears a kind of 
unearthly serenity, a tranquil loveliness 
in its way as Elysian as Gluck’s por- 
traiture of the fields of the blessed. Mr. 
Koemmenich’s singers—among whose 
ranks could be recognized various erst- 
while Oratorio Society faces—supplied a 
good performance, smooth in tone, deli- 
cate and consistent in the application of 
nuance. They were much applauded. 
Mr. Stransky’s publication of the 
Ninth Symphony was far and away the 
best he has given here in the sense con- 
veyed of structural vastness and spirit- 
ual immensity. His reading has un- 
questionably grown in grasp of epical 
dimensions and clear apprehension of the 
grandest and most universal message 
ever put into music. Truly this is the 
most modern musical conception in the 
whole world—a document that really 
transcends music, since as mere art it is 
by no means irreproachable. And yet be- 
side this shattering page from out of the 
book of life the more esthetically perfect 
symphonies of Beethoven appear as lesser 
mountain peaks. If its sense seems 
ironic to-day it remains, none the less, 
the supreme one of all time to come. 





In a performance so generally admir- 
able in spirit and execution it is scarcely 
necessary to refer specifically to the ren- 
dering of any but the last movement, 
though not since Mahler have we heard 
the scherzo given with such formidable 
incisiveness nor the third movement with 
such perception of its soulful profun- 
dity. But the finale, in which Beethoven 
with divine contempt annihilated the tra- 
ditions of symphonic procedure almost to 
achieve the music-drama, was last week 
almost heaven-storming. Although Mr. 
Koemmenich’s choristers went sharp on 
some of the pitiless sustained high tones 
—we have never heard any but the 
Metropolitan Opera chorus completely at 
ease in enduring the tessitura of this 
music—their feat must be reckoned 
creditable. The solo quartet, comprising 
Grace Kerns, Alma Beck, Arthur Hack- 
ett and Arthur Middleton, acquitted it- 
self in splendid style both in ensemble 
and solo passages and the four-part 
cadenza they negotiated without evi- 
dences of distress. The audience, awed 
and greatly moved, gave way to ardent 
enthusiasm at the close. 


Friday’s Concert 


Friday afternoon’s concert began with 
a repetition of the “Tragic” Overture 
and ended with a stunning performance 
of the Fifth Symphony, of which Mr. 
Stransky has never given a finer reading. 
The remaining feature of the day was 
the D Minor Piano Concerto of Brahms, 
with Rudolph Ganz as soloist. This con- 
certo has been neglected here of recent 
years almost as much as the later writ- 
ten B flat, which Mr. Gabrilowitsch re- 
vived not ‘long ago. About five seasons 
back Harold Bauer played it and precipi- 
tated something of a controversy in the 
epistolary columns of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
The present writer freely confesses to a 
change of heart regarding this work. The 
concerto does not, of course, measure up 
to the stupendous one which Brahms 
wrote twenty-five years later. But as the 
production of a youth of twenty-one it is 
altogether remarkable in its breadth, ma- 
turity of conception and massiveness of 
architecture. The piano is treated with 


less variety and felicity of effect than 
in the second concerto. But the orches- 
tration, the opening theme and the whole 
of the slow movement bespeak their ex- 
alted source. Without the elements of a 
facile popularity, the D Minor Concerto 
strays frequently into the borderlands of 
greatness. 

Mr. Ganz played it superbly, both in 
making light of its difficulties and in 
evoking its deep secrets. The piano part 
scarcely fulfills the customary office of a 
concerto solo, but the eminent pianist 
adjusted his portion to the general 
scheme in accordance with the innermoste 
demands of the work. 


The Saturday Matinée 


A vast audience filled the house on 
Saturday afternoon, drawn by a per- 
formanceof Tschaikowsky’s “‘Pathetique,” 
announced, as the Philharmonic’s only 
representation of the symphony this 
season, and by an array of Wagner 
numbers consisting of the “Faust” Over- 
ture, the overtures to ‘“Meistersinger” 
and “Tannhauser” and the “Tristan” 
prelude and “Liebestod.” As usual this 
year, the Wagnerian half of the program 
compelled an enthusiasm over and above 
that of other seasons. Mr. Stransky is 
happy in the Tschaikowsky masterpiece 
which, together with Walter Rothwell, he 
interprets better than any conductor 
heard in it here since Safonoff and Ni- 
kisch. The climax of Saturday’s per- 
formance was not the march—stirringly 
as that was played—but the soul moving 
adagio lamentoso. mo F. F. 





Fuel Order Postpones Breeskin Recital 
to Feb. 2 


Owing to the Garfield fuel order, the 
recital scheduled for Monday evening, 
Jan. 21, of Elias Breeskin, the Russian 
violinist, could not be given and has 
been postponed to Saturday afternoon, 
Feb. 2. 





A telegram to MUSICAL AMERICA de- 
scribes the success of Meta Reddisch in 
“Rigoletto” in Chicago Sunday night 
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Russian Songs Cruelly Maltreated by 
Mediocrities, Asserts Vladimir Resnikoff 























Artist’s Gifts Have Won Him 
Esteem of Caruso and Other 
Notables of Vocal World— 


Came to America Eleven 


Years Ago and Has Success- 
ful Concert Appearances to 


His Credit 


ees as never before Russian mu- 

sic is in the ascendant in this coun- 
try. Partly this results from the void 
created by the extensive elimination of 
German compositions. This condition 
has reacted especially on the song re- 
cital program, with the consequence that 
we now see Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gretch- 
aninoff, Moussorgsky and others sub- 
stituting for Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. Manifestly it is a good thing 
to increase popular knowledge of a na 
tion musically, perhaps, the most poten- 


tial in the world, whatever musicians 
may think of the motives underlying the 





state of mind that brought the present 
condition of affairs about. But opinions 
differ as to the value of the representa- 
tion accorded Russian song. And none 
holds more decided opinions to-day on this 
subject than Vladimir Resnikoff. To his 
mind such treatment falls rather under 
the head of misrepresentation. 

Mr. Resnikoff is the gifted young blind 











Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 


Viadimir Resnikoff, Gifted Young Rus- 
sian Baritone 


sential atmosphere. You are constantly 
assailed with Russian songs or Jewish 
Russian baritone whose talents have _ songs which are, in reality, not Russian, 
won him the esteem of Caruso and a_ nor Jewish, nor songs. Yet one hears 
number of other singers of distinction. few protests from those who ought to 
He has enjoyed the protection and as- be well informed. To me it becomes more 
sistance of Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, the and more a matter of wonder how so 
eminent social worker. Mr. Resnikoff, many amateurish mediocrities are suf- 
who comes from Southern Russia and _ fered to flourish in our musica] life and 
who has been in this country for eleven to maltreat an art of which they have 
years, already counts successful concert not the fundamental notion. The Rus- 
appearances. Only recently he won the sian lyrics on the programs of scores 
critical indorsement of Chicago. Though of recital-givers and the Jewish songs 
he sings the classics of song literature, given by certain Jewish choral organ- 
it is the music of the most distinctive izations amount to instances of gross 
Russians that enlists his warmest sym- mendacity. 

pathy and interest. In this he has be- “One would think that something in 


Young Sightless Russian Bari- 
tone Registers Vehement 
Protest Against I]l-Equipped 
Amateurs Who 


terpreters of Moscovite Arrt- 


Pose as In- 


Songs—Scores Critics for Not 


Fighting Abuse 


But their attitude is likewise regrettable. 
A critic hearing a singer appears to 
concern himself purely with the quality 
of this high note or that low note. He 
dilates on the means rather than the 
end. He makes little effort to analyze 
and evaluate the singer’s conception of a 
song and his success in carrying it out. 
What he gives you does not fulfill the 
highest function of criticism. Are there 
not people interested in more than the 
mere superficialities of the case? Or to 
wait long enough for a critic to digest 
his impressions and to survey the matter 
from a broader and deeper point of 
riew ?”’ 


Moussorgsky His Favorite 


Mr. Resnikoff’s interest in Russian 
song centers in the works of those com- 
posers who are most unmistakably na- 
tionalistic. For this reason Moussorgsky 
is his favorite. “And after him,” he de- 
clares, “I love Rachmaninoff. He is 
Moussorgsky’s veritable artistic descen- 
dant and not the offspring of Tschai- 
kowsky, as some claim. Tschaikowsky | 
find truly Russian only in certain parts 
of his symphonies. But a man of Mous- 
sorgsy’s stamp expressed the very soul 
of his nation. He achieved something 
that to earlier Russia, intent only on 
Italianism, was unthinkable. 

“Of the moderns, Scriabine and 
Stravinsky I have, I regret to say, too 
little knowledge to speak with convic- 
tion. But modernism in the sense that 
they and others seem to represent it, is 
only a matter of,pretense, a fad, not a 
necessity of the spirit. In the essential 
aspect of modernism Moussorgsky, I be- 
lieve, must be reckoned more truly mod- 
ern than they.” u. F. P. 





come, in effect, a specialist. And for protest might be expected of the critics. 

this reason he can speak as one having 

oe | GLADYS AXMAN EFFECTS 
“Interpreters” of Russian Song 


PROMISING OPERATIC DEBUT 


Soprano Awakens Admiration as “Guest” 
“Leonora” with the Scala Forces 
in New York 


“There can be nothing more deplor- 
able,” observes Mr. Resnikoff, “than the 
fate of songs by Moussorgsky, Rach- 
maninoff, Gretchaninoff and other Rus- 
sians than the way in which they are 
at present being exploited. Ill equipped 
amateurs, posing as artists, have tne Appearing as a “guest” Leonora in 
effrontery to sing them continually at a performance of “Trovatore” given by 
docile audiences and, in general, without a fearless organization known as the 
provoking the slightest murmur of pro- Scala Opera Company, now holding forth 
test. Yet these people have not the re- at the Gotham Theater on East 125th 
motest conception of the songs, are ut- Street, Gladys Axman, the gifted young 
terly unconversant with their spirit, dramatic soprano, made a promising op- 
their proper style of delivery, their es-  eratic début Friday evening of last week. 
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The beautiful voice, intelligence and mu- 
sicianship of Mrs. Axman already have 
earned her distinction on the concert 
platform. How she would adapt herself 
to operatic requirements, in some essen- 
tials less exacting, in some more, was, 
therefore, a matter of interest. Mrs. 
Axman unquestionably pleased her audi- 
ence, which numbered chiefly Italians of 
the kind known to entertain very set 
notions as to the performance of their 
favorite operas, and gained the first ap- 
plause of the evening following her ini- 
tial air. Anxiety somewhat veiled the 
middle tones at the start, though her 
high register rang true and as the eve- 
ning wore on her voice brightened no- 
ticeably and, for the most part, carried 
over the obstreperous accompaniment of 
a dozen instruments. Moreover, she dis- 
played a refined style and a regard for 
rhythm and pitch not shared sg her as- 
sociates. In the tower scene she was 
loudly applauded for her aria, though 
in point of vocalism her share in the 
subsequent duet was even better. With 
further stage experience Mrs. Axman 
may duplicate in opera her concert 
achievements. 

As programs are not distributed in 
this theater (which, incidentally, prac. 
tises heat conservation with a_ ven- 
geance), credit for the various other im- 
personations cannot be specifically as- 
signed. However, the lady who sang 
Azucena was thoroughly versed in her 
business and the Count de Luna, made 
up to suggest Puss-in-Boots, once had a 
voice. That Manrico resembled an ani- 
mated pond lily may suffice to complete 
this amiable record. oH. F. P. 


Attractive Programs Given at Rialto and 
Rivoli Theaters 


The Rivoli Chorus and Orchestra of 
fered the “Anvil Chorus” from “Trova 
tore” on the program beginning Jan. 21. 
The overture was the “Slavonic Rhap- 
sody” by Friedman, with Erno Rapee 
conducting. Gladys Rice was heard in 


“Southern Echoes,” a number arranged 
and staged by Mr. Rothapfel. Joseph 
Martel, baritone, offered the “Kashmiri 
Song” from the “Four Indian Love 
Lyrics” by Amy Woodford  Finden. 
Hugo Riesenfeld conducted the Rialto 
Orchestra and Chorus in an elaborate 
arrangement of selections from “The 
Queen of Sheba,’ by Goldmark, as the 
feature of the program beginning Jan. 
20. The orchestra also played the in- 
terlude from the fourth act of “Car- 
men.’”’ Emmanuel List, basso profundo, 
offered “Asleep in the Deep,” by Petrie, 
accompanied by the Rialto Male Chorus. 
Gaston Dubois, the Belgian  ’cellist, 
played Casella’s “Neapolitan Dance.” 


Audience Hears 
Program 


Brooklyn Enjoyable 


A recital was given on Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 14, at Memorial Hall, Brook- 
lyn, by Gertrude Becker, a young violin- 
ist, assisted by the Adolph Schmidt 
Quartet, and accompanied in her solo 
numbers by Bertha Becker at the piano. 
The violinist played a Sonatina in D 
Major by Richard Hofmann, and a Con- 
certino by Adolf Huber, very acceptably 
and collaborated with the Schmidt Quar- 
tet in Beethoven’s Minuet in D Major. 





The quartet numbers included Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Andante Cantabile,” Grieg’s 
“Spring Song,” a “Canzonetta” by Men- 
delssohn, Mozart’s Minuet in G = Major 
and the Handel “Largo,” which were 
well played. A. %... 

Artists Give Concert at Brooklyn 


Woman’s Club to Aid Red Cross 


A concert was given for the benefit 
of the Red Cross Auxiliary of the Church 
of the Pilgrims at the Brooklyn Woman’s 
Club on the evening of Jan. 11. The pro- 
gram was offered by Maude Douglas 
['weed, soprano; Florence Duryea, vi0- 
linist; Helen Scholder Perutz, ’cellist, 
and Eugenio di Pirani, pianist. Miss 
[weed sang songs by Massenet, Tre- 
harne, Lieurance and others. Miss Dur- 
yea offered numbers by Beethoven and 
Drigo. Miss Perutz gave one of Liszt’s 
Rhapsodies, arranged by Popper, and a 
number by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Pirani was 
heard in a Scherzo by Chopin. The 
three instrumentalists joined forces in 
an “Allegro Appassionata” by Mr. 
Pirani. Ethel Watson Usher was ac- 
companist. A. T. S. 


Heifetz Heard in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 17.—Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, made his first appear- 
ance in Bridgeport the evening of Jan. 
16. Assisted by André Benoist as ac- 
companist, he was heard in a varied pro- 
gram, which fully exhibited his abil- 
ities. He was given a warm reception 
by a large audience. W. E. C. 
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BLOODY, BUT UNBOWED! 


In spite of the temporary readjustment made neces- 
sary by the latest war regulation of the government 
affecting concert and opera auditoriums, the serious 
handicaps of transportation which have blocked the 
excursions of our artist-troubadours, the inroads made 
upon our choruses, orchestras and managerial forces by 
the army draft, the upset business conditions which 
have in some cases crippled the finances of organiza- 
tions engaging artists, the musical life of the country 
is still alive and kicking. In fact, it is in a remarkably 
healthy condition, all things considered. 

Reliable information obtained by MUSICAL AMERICA 
justifies the confident predictions frequently made in 
these columns that music, of all forms of entertainment, 
would be least affected by the war and its by-products. 
Large audiences are still the rule and notwithstanding 
the extreme difficulties of traveling from city to city, 
our concert artists are filling their engagements accord- 
ing to schedule. Even the big orchestras, with almost 
insurmountable limitations of transit to overcome, are 
making their tours and are playing before excellent 
audiences. The Chicago Opera Association, defying 
blizzards and blocked tracks, has landed in New York, 
bag and baggage, and is already showing New York 
what kind of music-drama the Midd'!e West approves. 

True, there have been cancellations and one or two 
failures, but can the most seasoned musical observer 
recall a year when there were none? Facts and figures 
do not show the present to be an exceptional season 
in this respect. 

It would be futile, however, to argue that music has 
not suffered its share in the pernicious results of the 
great conflagration. To sacrifice even though tempor- 
arily many of our finest instrumentalists and singers, to 
eliminate from our concert and opera répertoires—even 
though it be done with just cause—much of the music 
that has been accepted as standard, to place burdens of 
taxation on the very process of musical marketing and 
in countless other ways to strike at the existence of the 
nation’s musical life do not contribute to prosperity 
and progress. 

The results are already perceptible. The fit thing 
survives and the weak thing perishes in the relentless 
progression from sacrifice to new sacrifice. It is indeed 
a poor philosophy which can find no crumb of comfort 
in a bad meal. We are purging our musical resources 


just as our economic and social existence is being purged 
of incompetencies and vices. The universal call for 
service to which the profession has so notably responded 
in a thousand and one ways brings with it no backward 
step. Nor will the full weight of the contribution made 
by America’s musicians to the great cause be lost or un- 
derestimated in the final accounting. 


“GERMAN” NAMES AND WITCH HUNTERS 

Some misguided “patriotic” souls, more zealous than 
just, have succeeded in complicating an uncomfortable 
situation by aiming prejudice against certain artists 
who happen to bear German-sounding names. This un- 
healthy brand of “patriotism” has worked untold harm 
to scores of loyal and honest artists. 

On pretenses that their audiences might be offended 
by the suggestion of a patronymic with a Teutonic 
cadence some small city managers and organizations 
have deliberately cancelled contracts and have prompted 
false reports concerning the political sympathies of 
artists. Usually the artist hesitates to seek redress in 
these instances fearing unpleasant publicity and often 
he is quite unaware of the reason actuating the sudden 
cancellation. So it is a safe and cowardly game to play, 
with all the advantage on the side of the zealous ac- 
cusers. 

There may be military spies in the garb of artists; 
there may be wicked and dangerous persons parading 
concert platforms, but we doubt if these culprits adver- 
tise themselves with German names. It is almost a label 
of honesty to bear openly such a burden. There is not 
sufficient space here, nor is it necessary, to recall the 
names of respected and illustrious persons who happen 
to own names suggesting enemy origin. 

A singer who has perhaps suffered with the other loyal 
artists sent a dignified and eloquent protest which ap- 
peared last week in our Open Forum. Many others have 
confided stories of unwarranted prejudice. Artists spend 
years to establish their trade-marks, their names; must 
they begin the laborious and costly process all over 
for the sake of some zealots, or, perchance, some de- 
liberately malicious influences? We are told that the 
Secret Service of our government and allies has a close 
watch on every suspected person now in this country. 
No alien artist could hope to escape this vigilance; for 
our part we are content to have a firm faith in our 
government’s intelligence, rather than in any flighty 
wisp of suspicion. 

To crown the situation with humor we are enabled to 
print on another page the crushing retort of one dis- 
tinguished artist, Rudolph Ganz, who had a recent 
brush with some misguided, uninformed “witch hunters.” 
May all the artists with “German-sounding” names be 
as blunt as the Swiss virtuoso! 
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THOMAS H. THOMAS 


Although not himself a professional musician, Thomas 
H. Thomas, whose untimely death is recorded elsewhere 
in this issue, was so closely identified with the city’s 
musical life that his passing brings genuine sorrow to 
all who knew and admired him. To him music was as 
food and air, and outside the tender devotion he gave 
his family his rreatest happiness lay in his association 
with the people of our musical life. Many aspiring 
artists turned to him for help and advice; none came 
away without enrichment spiritually and materially, for 
his was essentially a nature dedicated to service in its 
broadest humanitarian aspect. So quietly, so modestly 
did he move about musical circles that to the outside 
world, which knows only what it reads, the name of 
Thomas H. Thomas is little known. But in the hearts 
of a host of musicians in New York there is to-day 
lingering grief over the loss of a friendship which can- 
not be replaced. 





> 





USE THE HOTEL PARLORS 


With the shutdown of concert auditoriums for the next 
ten Tuesdays a grave disruption of schedules confronts 
artists and managers. Tuesday habitually brings some 
of the most interesting recital events of the week, and 
to cancel these inevitably means hardship and loss, in 
many cases to artists little able to stand the financial 
strain thus suddenly imposed. 

As yet no remedy for this state of affairs seems to 
have been advanced. There appears to be no good 
reason, however, why artists or organizations thus ex- 
cluded from the concert auditoriums of the city should 
not avail themselves of the shelter proffered by hotel 
ballrooms. The large and small salons of such hos- 
telries as the Waldorf-Astoria, the Plaza, the Astor, 
the Biltmore and the Ritz are eminently suited to musi- 
cal performances—serve, in fact, for that purpose 
throughout the year in the case of clubs and morning 
musicales. Besides, during the interregnum between the 
demise of Mendelssohn Hall and the rise of A®olian 
these rooms were found useful for even such august 
functions as the Kneisel and Flonzaley concerts. Hotels 
must be lighted and heated and so do not fall under 
the blight of the Fuel Administrator’s decree. Why not 
use the concert facilities they extend? 
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Between Songs in Miss de Lima’s Study 


Lima, Ohio, points with pride to its very own daugh- 
ter, Edna de Lima, the gifted young soprano. The latter 
has carried the name of her home city—and has made 
it respected—into the capital of the Hapsburgs’ domin- 
ions, Vienna, where she aroused admiration as a member 
of the Royal Opera. 


Dufault—Paul Dufault, the tenor, has come to New 
York to make his headquarters at the Hotel Wellington 
after a long stay in Canada, where he gave a number of 
recitals. He is preparing for another concert tour in 
Australasia next year. Next month he will tour in the 
United States and Canada. 


Hauser—Odell Hauser, who left the New York Times 
as assistant music critic a year ago to take a position 
in the Department of Health of the State of Pennsy]l- 
vania, at Harrisburg, is now political editor of the 
Philadelphia Press. During the recent absence of James 
Huneker, music critic of the Press, Mr. Hauser tempor- 
arily deserted the political desk to review the Boston 
Symphony concerts in Philadelphia for his paper. 


Gunster—The rigors of below zero weather and bliz- 
zards have no terror for Frederick Gunster, the Ameri- 
can tenor, who has discovered a means of keeping warm 
on scientific principles. The direct current of air from 
an electric fan, placed immediately in front of a steam 
radiator, raises the temperature of the room from 61 
degrees to 71 degrees in a test of half an hour, declares 
Mr. Gunster. 

Galli-Curci—“Obstacles which young American sing 
ers face will be reduced to a minimum when this countr 
finds itself artistically,” says Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, 
writing in the Chronicle. “The star system is respon- 
sible largely for the lack of interest in opera in small 
cities, where the music patron takes the ridiculous stand 
that he ‘will hear the best or none at all.’ The logical 
attitude is all that America needs in order to make it 
as great an operatic field as Europe.” 


Shattuck—En route from Kansas City, Mr. Shattuck 
stopped at Jefferson City, Mo., on Jan. 10, and played 
for an hour and a half at the State prison, where he 
was heard by nearly 3000 convicts. Several months ago 
an appeal came to Mr. Shattuck from an inmate of the 
institution, formerly a professional musician, for com- 
positions that could be used for Sunday afternoon con- 
cert programs. In response, Mr. Shattuck not only sent 
the music, but assured the prison authorities he would 
stop to give a program. 

Gutman—How Elizabeth Gutman became a pioneer 
in Russian and Yiddish folk songs has been told by the 
young American soprano, who some years ago met sev- 
eral Russians, one a political refugee now in the service 
of the United States. He had in his possession several 
volumes of rare old Russian melodies and a collection of 
Jewish songs now unobtainable. Miss Gutman was so 
impressed with these that she obtained permission to 
copy them. Herself a descendant of fourteen genera- 
tions of rabbis and chassans, or cantors, in Hebrew 
synagogues, she immediately began the study of the 
Russian language, of which she is now a master. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


A number of subscribers to “Musical America” 
have called attention recently to the delay in the 
receipt of their copies of the paper. “Musical 
America” is mailed from New York on Thursday 
of each week. Investigations of delays in the de- 
livery of the copies to subscribers can be conducted 
only when the complaint states specifically the 
date and hour on which the copy is left by the local 
postman. 
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HEY’VE given us Meatless Days, Wheatless Days, Sugarless Days and now Doc. 
Garfield (wonder if he’s a doctor of music?) presents us with a Concertless and 


Operaless Day. But never mind, Doc, you may not know it, but you have served 
the musical world well; some of us even agree with the World that you are almost 


worth your $1 a year salary. 


Look, Doctor: You have given us a Criticless Day! 
* * * 


If any artist whom we have abused recently, wishes to heap coals of fire on our 
head we may be reached any morning at 501 Fifth Avenue. 
* * * 


If the composers of all the new “anthems” and war songs would give their 
products to the Fuel Administrator (our stenographer typed it “Fule”) the fires of 
the nation could be kept burning and we would not need ten Dead Mondays. I must 
admit though that most of this type of music is sadly deficient in caloric energy. 


Apostles of Sunshine 


Frank Harris (whose literary reviews 
make even Huneker’s art seem pale and 
puny) writes of the late Leon Blay. 
When I read the quotation from Blay’s 
biography, “I have lived without shame 
or fear in a solitude peopled only by 
hatreds by the loathing and savage de- 
sire to tear and rend which the contempt 
of my contemporaries has engenedered 
in me,” I was convinced that Mr. Harris 
was quoting a certain music critic of 
New York City. 


* * * 


The Beautiful Sympathy of a Noted Art- 
ist Couple 
[From the Bangor (Me.) “Daily News’) 


Friends here will regret to learn that 
Mrs. W. R. Chapman sustained quite a 
severe injury to her foot last week, in 
consequence of which Mr. Chapman has 
quite recovered full use of his thumb 
and is able to play for his artists as 


usual. 
© 7” a 


Appreciation 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) “Gazette” 
Review of Evan Williams’ Recital] 


. . «. and a Serenade by Schubert 
was also a high spot in the program, 
easily explainable, however, by the ten- 
derness of the singer’s voice, his nat- 
ural inclination toward lullabies and 
ballads and the fact also that Schubert 
is very musical. 

* * * 


Tomaso Was a Gifted Two- Year-Old 


[From Maz Rosen’s First Recital Program] 


Chaconne....Toniaso Vitali, 1650-2 
(Discovered by A. W. K.) 
.« © 2 


Wuxtree!! Pet Abominations! 


“What is your pet abomination in mu- 
sic?” we barked at a few of our col- 
leagues. 

“The singer who chooses ‘intimate mu- 
sie’ for a Carnegie Hall recital,” mur- 
mured M. S. — 

“Program notes,” groaned B. R. 

“Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor played by a young girl who pro- 
grammically calls it ‘The Bells of Mos- 
cow,” sighed A. W. K. 

“The fat soprano who kisses her hand 
to the audience,” mourned J. A. H. 

“All artists who gain recognition 
through personal ‘pull’ rather than on 
their artistic merits,” cries O. P. J. 

“Artists who make patriotism pay 
profits,” yelled C. F. 

“People who live off young artists!” 
screamed C. Firmus. 

“Teachers who lure you to their pri- 
vate musicales!” roared Cantus F. 

OMNIA: “The manager who permits 
the unripened fledgling to appear in re- 


cital!” 
* * * 


A Couple of American Violinists — Also 
Two Critics 


With typical acidity H. E. Krehbiel of 
the Tribune declared last week that the 
absence of the Times critic will be a 
tenfold greater loss to music than the 
absence of “a couple of American vio- 
linists.” Mr. Aldrich has honored him- 


self in volunteering for special work 
with the government, but we fail to 
understand the gratuitous allusion to “a 
couple of American violinists.” 

Mr. K. says that “there will be a void 
in the aristocratic circles of music until 
his return.” 

As one simple member of the com- 
munity, we can say that we can feel 
more sincere regret for the absence of 
an artist like Albert Spalding than a 
whole raft of cloistered, ponderous, quib- 
bling, encyclopedic phrase-makers. 

* * *x 


Quite Secret 


After reading over Rudolph Ganz’s 
statement in this issue, we have come 
to the conclusion that the Swiss pianist 
has a secret grudge against Prussia. 

* * * 


Rewarding a Citizen 


Philadelphians presented an American 
flag to Leopold Stokowski recently. 

Why don’t the Bostonians donate a 
Swiss flag to the captain of Major Hig- 


ginson’s yacht? 
* * * 


Gluck! 


Legally Swiss! Now let him change 
the M in his name to L. 
CANTUS FIRMUS. 


SLESEEEESESELS 
CHAMBER ENSEMBLE ADMIRED 





American String Quartet Assisted by 
Mr. Gebhard in New York Concert 


The American String Quartet of Bos- 
ton, which consists of Gertrude Mar- 
shall, Ruth Stickney, Adeline Packard 
and Hazel L’Africain, came from Boston 
last week and gave a concert on Thurs- 
day afternoon at the Princess Theater, 
with the assistance of Heinrich Gebhard, 
the pianist. The talents of these four 
young women have elicited respect and 
commendation before this. Their work 
still lacks something of the fused per- 
fection of ensemble, the smoothness and 
sense of color that constitute essential 
factors of an ideal chamber music style, 
but they are musical and exemplify in 
their playing notable elements of vital- 
ity and rhythmic alertness. 

Haydn’s D Major Quartet disclosed, as 
naturally it would, the most vulnerable 
traits of their playing. On the other 
hand, they supplied, with the admirable 
co-operation of Mr. Gebhard, a finely 
vigorous and stimulating performance 
of César Franck’s magnificent Quintet. 
Between these works Miss Marshall and 
Mr. Gebhard spent much precious effort 
in presenting Debussy’s exasperating 
new violin sonata, which seems to be 
popular with Bostonians. It was beau- 
tifully done, but should not have been 
done at all. H. F. P. 





Miss Kenney in Wanamaker Concert 


Marie Rose Kenney, dramatic soprano, 
of Brooklyn, was one of the artists who 
took part in a recent concert in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium. She sang with 
fine effect Reichardt’s “When the Roses 
Bloom,” Molloy’s “Kerry Dance” and 
“Wind Song,” by Rogers, as £ snages. 
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Carolina Lazzari, Contralto of Chicago 
Opera, “Snapped” Near Her Motor 
Car 


Carolina Lazzari, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, is, like most 
stars, very fond of automobiling. In 
her case, however, the fondness extends 
to a thorough knowledge of the mechanics 
of the automobile. She not only de- 
lights in running a car, but also likes 
to take it apart, and she can repair it 
if it breaks down, although probably 
with less delight than she takes in driv- 
ing it. It has occasionally happened that 
she has been in a party of friends, miles 
away from any town, on a country road, 
and her ingenuity has saved the situation 
when the car refused to budge under 
the efforts of the men of the party to 
make it go. She is shown in the photo- 
graph standing beside an electric, which 
to her is the least interesting kind of 
motor-car. ; oe 
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Giuseppe de Luca Makes Initial Appear- 
ance at Bagby Musicales 


Mme. Geraldine Farrar, Giuseppe de 
Luca and Max Rosen were the soloists at 
Mr. Bagby’s Musical Morning at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Jan. 14. This was Mr. 
de Luca’s first appearance at these con- 
certs and he was greeted with marked 
enthusiasm. His numbers were an aria 
from Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore,” a 
group of songs in Italian and French, 


Terry. 


and a duet from “Don Giovanni,” sung 
with Mme. Farrar. As enrores he gave 
an aria from “Don Giovanni” and one 
from Cilea’s “Loreley.” Mme. Farrar 
sang songs in French and English and an 
aria from “Butterfly,” and Mr. Rosen 
contributed numbers by Chopin, Paga- 
nini, Weber and Sarasate. 





Composer Resting at Home Before ke- 
hearsals for “Shanewis” Begin 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 10.—Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, who with Tsianina 
Redfeather finished a successful tour in 
spite of the blizzards, has been enjoying 
a rest at his home in Hollywood,. He 
returns to New York with Mrs. Netle 
Richmond Eberhart, his collaborator and 
librettist for his new opera, “Shanewis,” 
the end of this month. 

Rehearsals are in progress for the 
opera, to be given the middle of March. 
[he matter of the cast, preparation of 
the score for rehearsal and the plans 
for the staging and mise en scene were 
all taken up during his frequent trips to 
the metropolis and when the composer 
returns it is expected the opera will be 
well under way. 

His “Thunderbird” Suite, played by 
several American orchestras last sea- 
son, 1s to be published by the Boosey Com- 
pany (through arrangements of his Pus 
lishers, White Smith Music Company) 
this spring. 

Among recent singers of Cadman 
songs are Mme. Rappold, Mme. Matzen- 
auer, Paul Althouse, Jeanne Jomelli 
Frederick Gunster and Alma Gluck. The 
new cycle, “Birds of Flame,” is finding 
a place on artist programs. 

It will be interesting to note that “At 
Dawning” has been issued by the Dit- 
son company for the foreign trade and 
specifically for the Latin-American coun- 
tries in Spanish, French and Italian. 
Enrico Caruso recently commended it in 
the translated form. =. Se. G 


, 





Concert for Ambulance Corps Given a 
Allentown, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa., Jan. 17.—A conce}’ 
was given on the evening of Jan. 13 feo: 
the United States Army Ambulance 
Service in camp near Allentown. Under 
the direction of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, 
a program was offered by Eleanor 
Coates, pianist (who replaced Ruth Bar- 
ber, who was unable to appear) ; Blanche 
Hubbard, pianist; Vandalia Hissey, so- 
prano; Kathryn Martin, contralto; Eve 
Cherry, Dorothy Fox and Ethelynd 


Esther Dale an Active Soloist 


Esther E. Dale, soprano, was one of 
the soloists in a lecture-recital recently 
given under the auspices of Columbia 
University, in Horace Mann auditorium. 
Her program was well chosen and she 
received hearty applause for her excel- 
lent singing of a number of American 
songs. Miss Dale’s later solo appear- 
ances were with the Orpheus Club, under 
the direction of John J. Bishop of 
Springfield, Mass.; in Worcester and at 
Smith College, Northampton, on Jan. 9 
and 10. 
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ANOTHER STORY TO SHOW THE : 
NEED OF A MUSICAL ALLIANCE 


How Some Worthy Musicians Adopted ‘4 Promising Child and What “The Regents of 
New York State” Did to the Promising Child ! 

















them Walter L. Bogert, then president of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association; Gustav L. Becker, Gardner Lamson and others, 
were sincerely interested in putting a bill through at Albany which would 
do something to regulate the profession of music teaching and should 
include what has since then come to be known as “Standardization.” 
They spent a great deal of time and much conscientious effort in thrashing 
out what kinds of examinations candidates should be submitted to. They 


Q FEW years ago some very worthy musicians and teachers, among 


secured considerable publicity in the press. 

At the time, when | was invited to address them on the subject at one 
of the dinners of the organization, | told them that | thought highly of their 
work, but that | was afraid they would not be able to put the matter through. 
And this | said from a knowledge of the situation at Albany. 

But I suggested to them at the time that if they would prepare a 
simple bill which called for the registration of all music teachers, especially 
if the bill imposed no examinations, it might have a chance of going through 
and would prove to be a stepping stone to further action. 

My plan, which was later endorsed by the Music Teacher Associa- 
tions in California and other States, was simple. It demanded of all those 
who wished to practise as music or vocal teachers that they should make 
application to the State Department at Albany for a license, the fee for 


which was to be the modest sum of $2.00, but that they should accom-. 


pany this application with a statement of their qualifications, told in their 
own manner, but sworn to before a notary. That, furthermore, upon the 
receipt of their license this should be displayed in their studios promi- 
nently, together with a copy of the original statements they had made. 

It can be seen at once that this would have disposed of the large 
number of fake vocal teachers, of which there are a considerable number, 
particularly in New York, with all kinds of claims of having studied abroad 
with distinguished masters. It was one thing to make such statements. 
It was another thing to swear to them and thus incur the risk of being 
prosecuted for perjury. 

The matter was taken up by the association, and through the ener- 
getic work, particularly of Mr. Gardner Lamson, a musician of experience 
and great distinction, it got to Albany, where it was, being in the line of 
education, promptly referred to ‘‘the Regents.”’ 

After considerable correspondence Mr. Gardner Lamson was gravely 
informed that the Regents had refused to endorse the bill, which killed it, 
of course, on the ground that it would deprive a man of his constitutional 
privilege. Thus it became apparent that in the opinion of this exalted 
educational body, while it was necessary for even a plumber or a chauffeur, 
not to speak of a doctor, lawyer, architect, to have a license to practise, 
it was wholly unnecessary for a music teacher or vocal teacher to have one 
on the ground that it would infringe his constitutional rights. 

It was, therefore, solemnly declared by these eminent authorities, 
whose names | will not give, as | do not desire to expose them to public 
ridicule, that a man has no constitutional right to swindle you as a plumber, 
or as a chauffeur, or as a dentist, or as a doctor, but as a music teacher he 
has, and that should he ruin your daughter's voice or obtain large sums of 
money from her by false pretense as to his competency you have no 
recourse. 

| bring up the matter for the reason that the abysmal stupidity of the 
situation emphasizes what | have been claiming all along, namely, that 
when it comes to matters concerning music, musicians, music teachers, not 
only is the man in the street uninformed and more or less indifferent, but 
even men of intelligence, men connected with the governing powers of the 
educational system of this great State, regard the matter with such con- 
temptuous indifference that while they would indignantly resent even the 
idea that a man should be permitted to drive your car or attend to your 
plumbing unless he is competent they cannot see any reason why he should 


be debarred from inflicting even physical injury on a human throat because 
any action in that direction would infringe upon his constitutional rights 
and privileges. 

Does not this show—and it is only one of many instances that | could 
produce—how necessary it is for an alliance of those interested in music 
and in the musical industries to get together in order to take music itself 
out of the rut in which it has too long been suffered to remain and place it 
fairly and squarely where it shall receive the consideration, the respect, 
even of such ossified intelligences as those of ‘‘the Regents of the State of 


New York’"’? 





Max Zach, Distinguished Conductor, Says 
“T Am in Full Accord with the Aims” 


Being in full accord with the aims of 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States, I gladly apply for membership. 

With best wishes for the fullest real- 
ization of all plans. 

MAx ZACH. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 12, 1918. 





Frederick W. Schlieder, Leading Musician, 
Joins “With the Greatest Enthusiasm” 


It was with the greatest enthusiasm I 
read of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. Through the unity of 
musicians in whatsoever field they are 
engaged the great mission of music must 
have a sure fulfillment. What we need 
most is a great unselfish organization 
and an unselfish leader. This I feel we 
shall have in the Musical Alliance. 

FREDERICK W. SCHLIEDER, 
Former President New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1918. 





Gladly Offers Services 


In unity is strength, specially under 
the leadership of such an able man as 
you are. 

I am glad to become a member of the 
Musical Alliance, and shall gladly offer 
you my services in any way you may 
need them. My assistant, L. Weiner, is 
also enrolling as a member, $2.00 en- 
closed. Yours in sincerity, 

L. S. SAMOILOFF. 

New York City, Jan. 6, 1918. 


Prominent Physician Says: “A National 
Conservatory Would Be One of the 
World-Wide Philanthropies” 


I heartily indorse your effort to organ- 
ize the Musical Alliance and desire to 
enroll with the society at once. Any 
movement that has the true spirit can- 
not fail to show the urgent need of a 
new code and standard for a mutual co- 
operation among those interested in 
every form of music, especially the 
voice. 

A national conservatory, where all 
subjects pertaining to music could be 
developed on a scientific basis that would 
be adopted by everyone, and if indorsed 
by those in authority and standing, 
would be one of the worldwide philan- 
thropies. Such an organization would 
bring together as a unit minds and au- 
thorities capable of evolving a progres- 
sive and correct method of dealing with 
facts in music. 

Let us unite, then, as a body of think- 
ing people, to make this a glorified means 
of fulfilling a great and universal need. 
Make music a necessity to life. 

FRANK E. MILLER, M.D. 

New York, Jan. 14, 1918. 





Time Never Riper for Such an Organi- 
zation 


1 am glad to apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance, The time was 
never riper for such an organization, and 
it should be heartily endorsed by every 
musician and lover of music. Kindly find 
check enclosed. With greetings, 

CLARENCE ADLER. 

New York City, Jan. 6, 1918. 





Musicians of Maine!—Awake! 


| enclose my check for membership in 
the Alliance. The good old state of Maine 
will not be found wanting in anything 
that pertains to the upliftment of musi- 
cal interests. Musicians of Maine— 
Awake! C. WINFIELD RICHMOND. 
Bangor, Me., Dec. 29, 1917. 





Surely a Great Cause 


1 enclose check for membership to the 
Musical Alliance. It is surely a great 
cause and stands for the things which 
every sincere music teacher hopes to see 
accomplished in this country. Wishing 
you the greatest success in this new year, 
I am WILLIAM E. ARMSTRONG. 

Oil City, Pa., Jan. 4, 1918. 


MORTON BOOSTS ALLIANCE 





Noted Acoustic Engineer Does Yeoman 
Service in Movement 


CHICAGO, Jan. 16.—Frank E. Morton, 
acoustic engineer of the American Steel 
and Wire Company, well known and 
prominent in the piano industry, is an 
enthusiastic supporter of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, founded 
to unite all interested in music and in 
the musical industries for betterment. 
Mr. Morton has his certificate of mem- 
bership in the Alliance framed and hung 
over his desk and calls the attention of 
the many visitors to his office to the 
certificate and what it stands for. 

“T am doing all I can to further the 
Alliance,” he said, “for I think the idea 
is splendid and cannot but work to the 
great betterment of music in the United 
States. If one does nothing more than 
join the organization and hang his cer- 
tificate in his office or his home he is 
helping the cause of music. If the Alli- 
ance accomplished nothing more than to 
get thousands of people to join the or- 
ganization and hang up their certificates 
it would be very worthy of support. 

“Some people have asked me if the 
Alliance is not in competition with other 
movements for music. I always answer 
these that I fail to see any indication of 
that, but even if it were in competition 
with other organizations, so much the 
better, since its object is constructive. 
It is a stimulus to interest in music and 
can and will, I believe, accomplish mucus 
for the good of music and the music 
industry. Everybody interested in the 
development of music should support the 
Alliance.” 





Organ of the Eastern Public School Music 
Supervisors Indorses Alliance 


In the January issue of the Bulletin 
of the Eastern Music Supervisors in the 
Public Schools, editorial attention is 
called to the Musical Alliance, the aims 
of which are published in full, together 
with the indorsement by Hollis Dann of 
Cornell University and Dr. Hamlin E. 
Cogswell, director of public school music 
in the District of Columbia. The let- 
ters of these two prominent educators 
were chosen, says the editor of the Bul- 
letin, “as being of special interest to 
supervisors.” To this the editor adds: 
“Let us hope that many will join the 
Alliance.” 





Scognamillo, Noted ’Cellist, Joins “Most 
Enthusiastically” 
I join the Musical Alliance most en- 
thusiastically. 
Best wishes, 
ENRICO SCOGNAMILLO. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1918. 





Elliott Sehenck, Prominent Conductor, 
Enrolls 


Enclosed please find 1 for membership 
in the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 

ELLIOTT SCHENCK. 

New York, Jan. 4, 1918. 





Another Piano Man Cooperates 


I herewith enclose $1 (check) for mem- 
bership dues in the Musical Alliance. 
Wishing you every success, 

ROBERT O. EATON, Manager, 
Chas. M. Stieff, Inc. 
Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 15, 1918. 





Popular Vocal Teacher Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose annual 
dues. 

ELEANOR MCLELLAN. 

New York, Jan. 16, 1918. 





H. W. B. Barnes a Member 


Enter my name as a member of the 
Musical Alliance. 
H. W. B. BARNEs. 
San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 2, 1918. 





Heartily in Sympathy 


Herewith is my membership fee of one 
dollar to the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, a movement in which I 
am heartily in sympathy. With best 
wishes for its continued success, I remain, 

STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Director Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Chorus. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 22, 1917. 


Well-Known Manufacturer Joins 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose dues. 
WILLIAM BAUSCH, 
Bausch & Lomb Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Dee. 17, 1917. 
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FIRST STATE SUPERVISOR OF 


Paul Beck in Charge of Task of 
Co-ordinating Work in 
Pennsylvania 


HE educational authorities of Penn- 

sylvania have been the first in 
America to recognize the necessity for 
co-ordinating the activities of supervisors 
of public school music, and to place them 
under the direction of a State supervisor 
of music. Paul E. Beck was chosen for 
that position in 1915 and has the general 
oversight and direction of supervisors 
and teachers of public school music 
throughout the State. 

Mr. Beck has since his student days 
taken a keen interest in the development 
of the child voice and the advancement 
of music in the public schools. He was 
at one time director of public school 
music in Lancaster County, Pa., and be- 
came prominent as a lecturer on the 
subject before his appointment to his 
present position. Much of his work lies 
along the line of unifying the aims and 
purposes of local supervisors and mak- 
ing more practical the methods of teach- 
ing public school music. He is the au- 
thor of two bulletins that are widely 
quoted in vocational education: a “Sug- 
gested Outline for Music in Rural 
Schools” and a “Susgested Course in 
Public School Music.” 

A careful preparation for the work he 
is now directing was made by Mr. Beck, 
who studied organ, counterpoint and 
theory of music with Dr. David H. Wood 
and choir training with Dr. William W. 
Gilchrist in Philadelphia: his work in 
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Paul E. Beck, State Supervisor of Music 


for Pennsylvania, and His Small 
Daughter, Sylvia 
violin and organ ensemble was taken 


with Prof. J. E. Schaeberle, a graduate 
of Stuttgart Conservatory. 





BEETHOVEN SOCIETY CONCERT 


Koemmenich Conducts First Private 
Program—Lindquest the Soloist 


The first private concert of the Bee- 
thoven Society, Louis Koemmenich, con- 
ductor, was held at the Plaza on the 
evening of Jan. 16, with Albert Lind- 
quest, tenor, as assisting soloist. Of all 
forms of music female choruses are the 
least interesting, owing to the lack of 
variety in tone-color. Also the litera- 
ture is small in quantity and inferior in 
quality. In view of this hypothesis, it is 
not surprising that the work of Mr. 
Koemmenich’s organization was not of 
monumental! interest. Both rhythms and 
shading seemed to follow the metronome 
rather than the emotional value of the 
numbers. The volume of the tone, how- 
ever, was large, the balance of the parts 


well maintained and the quality fresh 
and for the most part pleasant. Inci- 
dental solos were sung by Betty Mc- 
Kenna, Ursula Mellish and Elsa Merrie- 
vitz. 

Mr. Lindquest made the mistake of 
choosing the exacting aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Manon” as his opening number 
and was not impressive in it. In his 
groups of songs and incidental solos, 
however, he did better work. His voice 
is high in range and pleasant in quality. 

J. A. H. 


Garrison and Leginska Score in Troy 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Ethel Leginska, 
pianist, and Mabel Garrison, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, were given an 
enthusiastic welcome by Trojans last 
night, when they appeared in joint re- 
cital in Y. M. C. A. Hall in the second 
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ELEANOR 


SPENCER 


Distinguished American Pianist Wins 
a Brilliant Success in Baltimore 


Miss Spencer’s playing was characterized not only by a brilliant technique but also by 


«motional depth. 


She impresses one as a musician of the utmost sincerity, inspired by high 


ideals and possessing the power of realizing fully and projecting the spirit of a composition. 
Her reading of the piano parts of the Schumann work was especially notable for its spon- 
taneity and freshness.—-Baltimore News, Jan. 9, 1918. 


Miss Spencer’s art during the entire performance of the quartet was most skillfully held 


in its proper relation to that of the other players. 


Her work, however, was marked by a great deal of style, a good rhythmic freedom and 


often by a real brilliance. 


She played always with fine authority and with the sympathy 


that vitalizes all performances of this character, and made a most agreeable impression on 
one of the largest audiences that have assembled at any time to enjoy these informal presen- 
tations of chamber music.—Baltimore Sun, Jan. 9, 1918. 


Interest was also added to the occasion by the appearance for the first time in Baltimore 


of Miss Eleanor Spencer, a young pianist of singularly mature power and poise. 


She played 


the beautiful piano quartet in E-flat Ma‘or by Robert Schumann ‘in a masterly manner, 
with great finish, polished technique and wonderfully sensitive appreciation of the effect of 
the ensemble.—Baltimore American, Jan. 9, 1918. 


Miss Spencer’s clear, firm playing and sense of rhythm were her outstanding character- 


istics. —Baltimore Star, Jan. 9, 1918. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


Management: 


FRED O. RENARD, 216 West 70th St., 


New York 
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of the series of Chromatic Club concerts. 
Liszt’s “La Campanella” was Mlle. Le 
ginska’s most effective number, in which 
she evinced amazing skill and strengt. 
Two Scarlatti numbers, “Pastorale” an 
“Capriccio,” were the opening numbers, 
followed by Chopin’s “Berceuse” and the 
Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1. Encores were 
frequent. The Bell Song from Delibes’s 
“Lakme” was Miss Garrison’s first num- 
ber sung before a Troy audience and it 
made a deep impression. She also gave 
a group of French songs and concluded 
with “Parasha’s Revery and Dance” 
from “The Fair of Sorotchinsk,” by 
Moussorgsky. George Siemonn was ac- 
companist and his song, “Baby,” the 
words by MacDonald, was given by Miss 
Garrison as an encore. W. A. H. 
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LEGINSKA PLAYS FOR NEW 
SOCIETY IN COLUMBUS 


Cecil Fanning Scores at First of His 
“Governor’s Musicales’—Other 
Soloists Impress 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 16.—The first 
of the concerts given under the auspices 
of the Columbus Musical Society was 
the piano recital given by Ethel Legin 
ska last evening in Memorial Hall. An 
audience of 500 persons greeted the 
pianist with great enthusiasm, also giv- 
ing the new society praise for its com- 
mendable enterprise in bringing such a 
splendid artist to the city. 

Mme. Leginska’s program embraced 
compositions by Scarlatti, Chopin, Liszt, 
Balakireff and Liadoff, 

The first of the “Governor’s Musi- 
cales” which are being conducted by Cecil 
Fanning, took place at the Deshler Hotel 


ballroom, Monday afternoon at three, 
and was followed by a the dansant. 
The program was presented by Mrs. 


Frank A. Seiberling, contralto, of Akron, 
a delightful singer. Marie Hertenstein, 
a gifted pianist, and Cecil Fanning, the 
noted baritone. Mr. Fanning was in fine 
voice and, as usual, made a deep and 
profound impression. 

Harry B. Turpin was Mr. Fanning’s 
accompanist as always. Mrs. Mary Eck- 
hardt Born accompanied Mrs. Seiberling. 
The concert was a pronounced musical 
and financial success, as it richly de 
served to be. ELLA MAY SMITH. 


Patriotic Episodes in Concert Given by 
Women’s Club of Lima, Ohio 


LIMA, OHIO, Jan. 12.—With the assist- 
ance of twenty professional choristers 
and Russell Clevenger, Toledo baritone, 
and Hazel Gleason, soprano, of Van 
Wert and New York, the Women’s Mu- 
sic Club presented at Memorial Hall on 
Jan. 10 Hummel’s cantata, “Queen of 
the Sea,” to a large audience. Mr. Clev- 
enger gave two interpolated numbers— 
“Lorraine, Lorraine Loree,” by Spross, 
and Josephine McGill’s “Duna.” Miss 
Gleason sang the arias alloted to Agneta, 
the Sea Queen, with a dramatic and tonal 
quality quite inspiring. The patriotic 
incident was furnished in the singing of 
“America” at the start, and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” at the close of the 
program, led by a quartet of boy scouts 
in full regalia, who marched upon the 
stage from the auditorium, carrying big 
flags, which they unfurled to the strains 
of the familiar airs, the audience joining 
in the demonstration. H. E. H. 


All Novelties on Russian Symphony’s 


Third Program of Season 


The Russian Symphony Society, for its 
third concert to be given in Carneyie 
Hall on Saturday evening, Feb. 16, will 
give a program composed of works that 
have never been heard before in America. 
These will include an “Illustration,” 
based on two chapters of the Apocalypse, 
which will also introduce a Russian com- 


poser hitherto unknown here, named 
Ostroglazoff; a symphonic number en- 
titled “The Enchanted Realm,” by 


Tscherepnin; a work for voice and or- 
chestra by Gretchaninoff, called “The 
Crossroads,” in which the solo part will 
be sung by George Baklanoff, the Rus- 
sian baritone of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, and a new symphony by Gliére, 
which bears a name instead of a number, 
that of “Ilia Mourometz.”’ 


’ 


OSCAR SEAGLE IN 
BUFFALO RECITAL 


Baritone is Again Welcomed — 
Paulist Choir In War Bene- 


fit Concert 
BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 17.—The first 
evening recital under the auspices of 
the Chromatic Club for this season was 


the Twentieth Club 


hall Tuesday evening, Jan. 15, by Osear 


given in Century 


Seagle. Mr. Seagle is highly esteemed 
by the Buffalo concert-going publie and: 
a large audience welcomed him, in spite 
weather 
His 
a wide range of song literature, old and 
modern I*rench, old 


of zero and almost impossible 


going. program numbers covered 
Italian and modern 
Knelish, closing with a group of Negro 
Spirituals, arranged by Harry Burleigh. 
He was obliged to repeat several of his 
add 
had a 


program numbers and_ to 


In William 


accompanist. 


encores. 


Reddick he valuable 


Local musicians gave the program at 
the afternoon concert given by the Chro- 
matic Club on Jan. 12. Margaret Me- 
Namara, contralto soloist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, sang two groups of 
songs in Italian, French and English 
with pleasing, even tone and excellent 
breath control. She was excellently ac- 
companied by Mme. Blaauw. Harry 
Cumpson played Schubert’s Fantasy, Op. 
15, and a group of smaller pieces, in- 
cluding a little number by Mary Clark, 
daughter of Seth Clark, the leader of 
the Guido Chorus. In his playing of 
these numbers, Mr. Cumpson revealed 
fine points of musicianship and was 
heartily applauded. 

Under the local management of Mai 
Davis Smith, the Paulist Choir of Chi- 


cago, under the direction of its distin- 
guished leader, Father Finn, gave two 
concerts in Elmwood Music Hall the 


afternoon and evening of Jan. 12, before 
large and highly delighted audiences. 
The choir had doffed their ecclesiastical 
robes and wore natty uniforms which 
lent a martial atmosphere to the enter- 
tainments given by them. Both ensemble 
work and soloists, Mr. Dunford, Mr. 
Kagan and Mr. Hart, and the boy so- 
pranos, William Probst and William 
Hallissey, won well merited applause. 
The concerts were given for the benefit 
of the French war sufferers. 

At the Broadway Auditorium on Jan. 
16 a concert was given by the Polish 
Band, under the direction of Thaddeus 
Wronski and certain of the Polish sing- 
ing societies, for the benefit of the Polish 
recruits fighting with our Allies’ in 
Ik'rance, to whom Buffalo has sent a large 
number. Among the numbers that re- 
ceived an ovation was Paderewski’s Na- 


tional Polish Anthem. Three thousand 
dollars was realized. 
The free organ concerts in Elmwood 


Music Hall have presented some out-of- 
town organists, notably Mrs. Fox of 
Rochester, Harry L. Vibard of Syracuse 
and Ralph Pyke of this city. The solo- 
ists who assisted were Mrs. Luce, so- 
prano; Miss McNamara and Miss Inde- 


maur, contraltos; Charles Mott, tenor, 
and Edward Tanner, baritone. 
Y. 8. Hi. 


Kenneth Rose Is New Head of Ward- 
Belmont Violin Department 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 11.—Kenneth 
Rose, American violinist, has been ap- 
pointed director of the violin department 
of Ward-Belmont as successor to the late 
I'ritz Schmitz, the appointment also in 
cluding the directorship of the Ward 
Selmont Orchestra. Mr. Rose was for- 
merly concertmaster of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. His introductory 
recital to Nashville’s musical public was 
an interesting one and he was enthusi- 
astically received. His ‘performance: 
proved him an artist of unusual tech- 


nical and interpretative ability. He 
played the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4 
with skill and sureness. Mr. Rose was 


accompanied by his wife, Hazel Choate 
Rose. KE. E. 





THOROUGH 


STUDIO: 220 MADISON AVE. 





SIGHT SINGING 


Wilber A. Luyster, Director 


EFFICIENT 
New Class term for beginners commences Feb. 12 


PRACTICAL 
Individual instruction at any time 


Phone 427 Murray Hill 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
comed, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA, 


Ohio Music Teachers Staunch Cham- 
pions of the American Composer 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

You probably know that we have de- 
termined to have only native composi- 
tions at the convention in Cincinnati in 
June. This means that all orchestral, 
chamber, choral, opera and soli for harp, 
voice, violin, ’cello and organ will be 
chosen from the works of American com- 
posers. 

I have also taken a stand for the 
American composer in my studios, though 
I have no intention of giving up the 
classics, until excellent substitutes have 


been found for them. I have no feeling 
against the composers of other nations 
or their works; indeed, I have the utmost 
gratitude for all they have given us, but 
I feel sure that we shaJl never appre- 
ciate the native work by hearing it once 
or twice as complimentary recognition, 
then to cast it into oblivion. 

Many compositions have already won 
their way to fame and fortune because 
of their instant appeal, while many 
others have been relegated to the shelves 
of their publishers, where they repose 
untouched except for the occasionat 
feather duster, because the appeal was 
not instant. 

My experience the past year has made 
me acquainted with numerous excellent 
studies by our American composers, and 
I feel sure they would write more, if 
they were encouraged to do so. 

I had a curious experience last year, 
at which time I placed a group of Cham- 
inade beside a work by Mrs. Beach 
(her “Suite Francaise’), with the result 
that every hearer—al] musicians—pro- 
nounced the American-made suite every 
whit as fertile in imagination, fluent in 
melody and as perfect in workmanship 
as that of the great French woman. 

A number of other experiments have 
proved that prejudice is disappearing 
rapidly, and a lively interest is growing 
for the native composer. 

Your vigorous propaganda for the 
native artist, composer and teacher has 
been a great help in determining many 
others to join in promoting the work 
of the American, and if our teachers will 
further aid by making constant use of 
the good material at their hands, we 
will soon be offering fresh inspiration 
to those who have already received full 
recognition, but not enough to be profit- 
able. 

You would be surprised to know how 
many good things our American com- 
posers have already written in the way 


of studies, exercises and theoretical ma- 
terial. I am examining new work every 
day, and still it comes. 

With six piano teachers, three teach- 
ers of singing, one for violin, one for 
‘cello, one for harp and one for theory 
and music history, and all the piano 
teachers using the Progressive Lessons 
as edited by Godowsky, I have consider- 
able opportunity to further the cause of 
the native composer. 

Please observe that the officers of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association are for 
the first time in the history of the or- 
ganization, all women. 

The list of counselors has been chosen 
from former presidents of the associa- 
tion -who still reside in the State. 

I will send you a preliminary pro- 
gram for the four days of the conven- 
tion (the headquarters of which will be 
at Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati) in a short 
time, and I expect to show you a remark- 
able list of native work. 

With many good wishes for the en- 
tire success of all your enterprises, 

Most cordially yours, 
ELLA MAy SMITH, President, 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association. 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 14, 1918. 





Mrs. Reade Corrects Us 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you allow me space in MUSICAL 
AMERICA for a correction? 

In your issue of Jan. 12 you bestow 
upon me an honor not belonging to me. 
I am not president of Ripon College, but 
president of the Wisconsin Music Teach- 
ers’ Association and a member of the 
music faculty of Ripon College. 

Suffrage will never reach the point in 
Wisconsin where a woman will be presi- 
dent of such an up-to-date, very-much- 
alive co-educational institution as Ripon 
College. 

Cordially yours, 
(Mrs.) ESTELLA HALL READE. 

Ripon, Wis., Jan. 15, 1918. 





Deplores Scarcity of Good Tenors in 
the Field of Light Opera 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enjoy reading MusIcCAL AMERICA very 
much and always look forward to the 
day it gets here. It is especially encour- 
aging to me in my vocal studies to read 
all about the big singers and what they 
are doing. It also keeps a higher ideal 
always before me. 

Is it true that tenors are as scarce 
as it is said they are? In looking through 
your papers, I read of so many tenors 
that they don’t seem scarce at all, and 
yet it is only once in a very long while 
that a really good tenor voice ever comes 
out here. 

Another thing. Why is it that one sel- 
dom hears a good tenor in musical comedy 
or comic opera? Can’t they get good 
voices or won’t the singers lower them- 
selves so as to sing the lighter music? 

Everyone seems to want to sing opera 
and recitals, when there should be more 
money and better engagements in the 
lighter field. If there were more good 




















THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS | 


A Musical Miracle Play 
For Soli, Chorus and Orchestra 


Text based on the Allegory of 


JOHN BUNYAN 


By ELizABETH HODGKINSON 
Music by 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
Op. 37 
Written for the 1918 Cincinnati Music Festival 
Price, $1.60, carriage extra 
Children’s Chorus part, 48 cents, carriage extra 


‘“‘Assuredly one of Mr. Kelly's greatest wcrks.’’—Musical America. 
IMportaNt—A presentation copy for directors and conductors will be sent free 
upon publication to those equipped to produce the work.—Send vour order at once, 
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singers in comic opera, the latter would 
be better patronized, which would en- 
courage American composers to write 
more and American music would thereby 
gradually improve. It would be leading 
the writers trom light into grand opera. 
To climb a ladder one must start at the 
bottom. That applies to almost every- 
thing else so it surely must apply to musi- 
cal composition, too. 

Wishing you and your paper all the 
success in the world, 

WALTER BARNOW. 
San Francisco, Cal, Jan. 11, 1918. 





A Privilege to Become a Member! 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


It is a privilege to become a member 
of the newly formed Musical Alliance. I 
enclose a check for my annual dues, $1.00. 

In the present crisis—if allowed to— 
music should enter into the greatest uni- 
fied service in its history. In the threat- 
ened suspension of the music trades a 
deeper significance than the blow to those 
trades and to the music profession gen- 
erally must be realized. It would be no 
less than a national calamity at this 
time. A French statesman has lately ex- 
pressed the conviction that one of 
France’s greatest blunders at the begin- 
ning of the war was that of closing the 
pianos. Music’s neutralizing and sooth- 
ing power is undeniable, and this power 
can be no less in national than in per- 
sonal stress. This particular value of 
music cannot be overmagnified. The 
government has already recognized it by 
making singing an essential factor in the 
training camps, commandeering noted 
music directors, publishing official song- 
books, and reorganizing the military and 
naval bands. Valuable to the fighting 
forces, it can be no less so to the nation 
as a whole, 


ADELBERT WELLS SPRAGUE, 
Director Department Music, University 
of Maine. 
Bangor, Me., Jan. 3, 1918. 





Bigness of Alliance’s Possibilities Cannot 
Be Estimated 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed is my check for one dollar, 
and I ask that my name be enrolled as a 
member of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. The formation of the 
Alliance impresses me deeply. The at- 
tainment of its specific objects is devoutly 
to be desired. The bigness of its possi- 
bilities cannot now be estimated. 

Mr. Freund merits the eternal grati- 
tude of all America for his untiring serv- 
ice and devotion to the cause of music 
in our country. 

Most sincerely, 
FLORA M. SANBORN. 

Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 1, 1918. 





“If Its Aims Are Realized We Will No 
Longer Have to Go Abroad for Inspir- 
ation and Study” 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

I enclose check for membership to the 
Musical Alliance, to which I wish every 
possible success. If its aims are real- 
ized, we will no longer have to go 
abroad for inspiration and study. 

Government support of orchestras, 
conservatories and opera as in Europe 
will tend to make music part of the 
everyday life experience of the people, 
and this is the’ crying need. 

With best wishes, 

ALEXANDER BLOCH. 

New York, Jan. 12, 1918. 





Seeks Harp Instruction in West 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I should like to know in what colleges 
or universities on the Western coast harp 
instruction could be received. If it is 
not obtainable in the colleges, will you 
please advise me as to some good pri- 
vate harp instructors in some of the 
Western coast cities? 

Very truly yours, 
MAup L. FERGUSON. 

815 West Twenty-sixth Street, 

Cedar Falls, Iowa, Jan. 13. 1918. 


HEMPEL TO MAKE LONG TOUR 





Metropolitan Prima Donna Will Travel 
as Far West as Coast 


Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give her 
annual New York concert in Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 26. 

Miss Hempel’s final performance at 
the opera this season will be during the 
first week in February, and on Feb. 12 
she begins her three-months’ concert tour 
in Worcester, Mass. Her other Febru- 
ary concerts dates are Waterbury, Conn., 
Feb. 14; Wilkesbarre, Pa., Feb. 18; 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 19; Lancaster, 
Pa., Feb. 22; Boston, Feb. 24; New York, 
Feb. 26; Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 27, and 
New Haven, Conn., Feb. 28. 

On March 3 the soprano will be heard 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, while en 
route for her first concert tour of the 
Coast. Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Palo Alto, Sacramento and 
Fresno are among her California ap- 
pearances, which also include recitals 
at Oakland and Berkeley Universities. 
Miss Hempel will sing in Seattle on 
April 1, her tour in the Northwest also 
including Portland, Ore., and Tacoma, 
Wash. 





Many Novelties Promised for olian 
Hall Recital of Jacob Gegna 


A novel program will be offered by 
Jacob Gegna, violinist, in his recital at 
£olian Hall, scheduled for March 9. 
Aside from many standard works, he 
will introduce to concert audiences for 
the first time a “Poéme Lyrique” by 
Tscherepnine, a “Scherzo” by Mitnitzky, 
the “Eighth Etude Caprice” by Wieni- 
awski, and the seldom-heard second 
Sonata of Bossi. Mr. Gegna’s appear- 
ance as soloist with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Erie, Pa., on Dec. 2, 
where he was heard in Paganini’s D 
Major Concerto, was a genuine success. 





. “The enthusiasm aroused by Reinald Werren- 
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Reinald Werrenrath 


‘“‘Werrenrath received an ovation. He was 
recalled seven times. The audience applauded 
in a manner which indicated it would like to 
demolish, for once, the no-encore regulation. 


Werrenrath displayed a magnificent baritone 
voice, wide in range and remarkably true in 
both high and low tones.’’—J. Vion Papin, St. 
Louis Republic, January 12, 1918. 

‘‘Werrenrath is a baritone of remarkable 
technical training. He demonstrated almost 
the last word in smoothness and elegance of 
vocalization.’’—Richard L. Stokes, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Jan, 12, 1918. 


rath tiade it appear that actual rebellion had 
arrived. The American baritone was recalled 
seven times on one number and five times on 
another.’’—St. Louis Star, January 12, 1918. 


“There is unmistakable evidence that Mr. 
Werrenrath has polished and refined, not only 
his vocalism, but his interpretation, until his 
singing shines like a highly polished gem. 
Superior gray matter and the right kind of 
feeling made the work a delight.’’—Albert C. 
Wegman, St. Louis Times, January 12, 1918. 


‘‘Werrenrath sings with fine freedom, talent, 
skill and devotion to his art. There is suavity 
and smoothness about his art that pleases. If 
there is art in the concealment of art, this 
singer has mastered it. He was recalled five 
times after singing the ‘Herodiade’ aria and 
the tribute was deserved.’’—Richard : 

St, Louis Globe-Democrat, January 12, 1918. 


‘‘Baritone Werrenrath’s: Excellent Work Is 


Bright Feature of Evening. : «=. 22 oe 
the Lochinvar ballad, an interpreter is put to 
a severe test in singing it, and this test the 
soloist withstood in excellent fashion.’’— 
Richard Spamer, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
January 13, 1918. 
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| Zach Orchestra Ends Its Most Successful Midwinter Tour 











With the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on Its Midwinter Tour. 
Abraham Torgrove, Charles Mayer, Frank Menges, P. G. Anton, Edward Clay. 


a 


In Group on Right, the ’Cello Section, Reading from. Left to 
Group on Left, from Left to Right: 


Gaines, Manager; Jean Cooper, Contralto Soloist; Max Zach, Conductor; Michel Gusikoff, Concertmaster and Soloist 


T. LOUIS, MO., Jan. 10.—The St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra recently 
completed its midwinter tour for this 
season, which was one of the most suc- 
cessful in its history. Three States were 
traversed and eight concerts given in 
the course of the week in Charleston and 
Urbana, IIll.; Lafayette, Ind., and Lima 
and Dayton, Ohio. All but Lima were 
re-engagements of several years’ repeti- 
tion, and capacity houses were reported 


at every performance. The concerts at 
Urbana and Lafayette were part of the 
orchestra course at the University of 
Illinois and Purdue University, respec- 
tively, and the former appearance is the 
sixth consecutive one at the Illinois col- 
lege. 

Conductor Max Zach presented two 
soloists in the tour just closed, his new 
concermaster, Michel Gusikoff, and Jean 
Vincent Cooper, contralto. Warm com- 


mendation was accorded both young art- 
ists at every appearance. In Lima and 
Dayton especially-was this true, and in 
the former city Mr. Gusikoff had a gen- 
uine ovation. 

While on tour the Symphony Drill 
Squad was formed, and at every stop 
the members of the squad were put 
through the setting-up exercises and the 
preliminary drill foot movements by 
Charles Allan Cale, one of the second 





Right: H. Max Steindel, Ewald Graul, 
H. Max Steindel, First ’Cellist; A. J. 


violins. All the younger men in the or- 
chestra have joined the Drill Squad and 
are enthusiastic over the work they are 
doing. Mr. Cale is acting as drillmaster. 

The orchestra members made up a 
fund just before Christmas to send gifts 
to those of their number now serving 
with the colors, and sent $25 each to the 
five men in the army and navy. A serv- 
ice flag with five stars has been raised 
in the Odeon in honor of these men. 





Coal Shortage Necessitates Change of 
Place for Brooklyn Concert 


On Jan. 14 a concert was given at 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., by artists who volun- 
teered their services, this being the sec- 
ond benefit by the Bay Ridge Branch of 
the Red Cross. About 700 persons at- 
‘tended and were decidedly appreciative 
of the excellent program as arranged by 
the Munson Institute. The following 


artists were heard: Mme. Bettinetti, 
soprano; Mlle. Collette, violinist, and 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone. The accom- 
paniments were played by Lawrence J. 
Munson. This concert was originally 
scheduled to be held at the Bay Ridge 
High School, but owing to the lack of 
coal it was removed to Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The patrons were 
notified of the hastily made change by 
Boy Scouts, who were stationed at near- 
by corners. | 3 


Nicholas Douty Gives Second Lecture- 
Recital in Brooklyn 


Nicholas Douty, tenor, with Joseph W. 
Clarke as accompanist, gave his second 
lecture recital on modern songs at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Monday 
evening, Jan. 14, under the auspices of 
the Institute. 

His program dealt with Russian and 
Finnish compositions, which were intro- 
duced by brief sketches of the composer 


and the characteristics of the music. 
Rachmaninoff’s “Lilacs” and some Rus- 
sian folk-songs by Zimbalist were much 
enjoyed, also Arensky’s “O, Realm of 
Delight.” a a. 





The concert planned by Leila Holter- 
hoff and Vernon d’Arnalle for Feb. 2 
at A€olian Hall, for the benefit of the 
“Blinded Soldiers in Battle in France,” 
has been postponed indefinitely, owing to 
uncontrollable circumstances. 
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TRIBUNE--Oliver Denton played 
an imposing programme of piano 
music yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall. He is decidedly one of the 
more than capable pianists. He pos- 
sesses a fluent technique, a marked 
analytical power, a cool and sound 
judgment, a touch which, is at times 
of unusual loveliness and a real feel- 
ing for poetic beauty. 

His playing of the Chopin sonata 
in B Minor has doubtless been sur- 
passed in brilliance, but the work is 
not often played with a more sympa- 
thetic appreciation of its poetic con- 
tent, with a more satisfying feeling 
for design and proportion. Mr. Den- 
ton’s interpretation of the Largo was 
a creation, and the finale, under his 
fingers, became splendidly eloquent. 


GLOBE—Oliver Denton gave an- 
other piano recital yesterday after- 
noon at Aeolian Hall in the presence 
of an appreciative audience. As be- 
fore, he revealed sterling qualities as 


a pianist. 





EVENING SUN—Mr. Denton be- 
longs where mighty few American 
pianists do belong—at the top; and 
the moments when he equalled Hof- 
mann yesterday were not so very rare. 
Technique and tone, sufficient power 
and a lot of musical imagination be- 
long to his style, and the Beethoven, 
Schubert and Liszt which he also 
played were delivered exceptionally 
well. The pianistic proof lay in this, 
perhaps, that he played the Chopin 
Sonata best of all. 


N. Y. TIMES—Mr. Denton played 
these pieces admirably, as he did the 
of Albeniz, with its Spanish 
placed between the 


Triana 
dance rhythms, 
two Americans, perhaps as example 
of a certain spontaneous “‘national- 
ism” in music from oversea. 

SUN—He is a player of respectable 
quality and his audience rewarded his 
efforts with much applause. 


HERALD—Mr. Denton also played 
Chopin's B Minor Sonata, Beethoven's 
Variations in C Minor and two Schu- 
bert numbers. He plays with fluent 
technique always well controlled. He 
sturdy 

His 


hearers liked his unassuming manner 


plays in __ straightforward, 


fashion and free from pose. 


and his wholesome American spirit. 
A laurel wreath tied with red ribbon 
rewarded his good playing. 


EVENING MAIL —Among the 
younger pianists who are heard in 
New York with respectful attention is 
Oliver Denton. He is not of the type 
to create wild thrills, but he usually 
succeeds in convincing his listeners 
that he knows his instrument and its 
literature and desires honestly to in- 
terpret the works of its masters. A 
pleasing tone and generally clean 
technique aid him in accomplishing 
this object. 


Management:—DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New York 
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MORNING TELEGRAPH—For Mr. 
Denton’s playing is straightforward, 


well-balanced and broad in its style. 
A new suite by Harry Rowe Shelley 
was pleasing, while Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and Chopin numbers wefe given 
excellent treatment at his hands. 
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MIDWINTER CONCERTS 
BEGIN IN BANGOR 


Vernon Stiles and Florence Otis 
Open Chapman Series of 





Programs 
BANGOR, ME., Jan. 12.—That it takes 
more than zero weather to keep the 
music-lovers of this city from such a 


remarkably fine concert as that which 
was provided for them in the City Hall 
on Friday evening was evidenced when 
Vernon Stiles, the eminent American 
tenor; Florence Anderson Otis, soprano, 
and Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, ap- 
peared as soloists before an audience 
of more than 1200 people in a concert 
given under the direction of William R. 
Chapman of New York. 

The program was a miscellaneous ene 
of the popular type. Mr. Stiles sang for 
his opening number “When the Stars 
Were Brightly Shining” from ‘Tosca,’ 
substituting this for Meyerbeer’s “O 
Paradiso,” as programmed, and_ two 
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groups composed largely of American 
songs, including Fay Foster’s ‘‘Winter,” 
A. Walter Kramer’s “The Last Hour,” 


“IT Came with a Song” and 
McFaydens “Inter Nos.” Mana Zucca’s 
“Whispering” was exquisitely sung. 

Mrs. Otis’s voice has lost none of its 
charm since her last Festival appear- 
ance here in 1914 and she was most cor- 
dially received. Her songs included Gil- 
berte’s “Moonlight, Starlight,” to which 
she responded by singing as an encore 
“The Last Rose of Summer” to her own 
accompaniment; Leroux’s “Le Nil” (vio- 
lin obbligato by Nicholas Garagusi) and 
a group of songs including Warford’s 
“A Rhapsody,” Bemberg’s “’Tis Snow- 
ing” and Quilter’s “Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal.” 

Nicholas Garagusi, violinist, who made 
his local debut on this occasion, won in- 
stant favor. He chose as his first num- 
ber Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor 
(Romance and Finale), in which he dis- 
played brilliant technique. The Beetho- 
ven-Kreisler ‘“Rondino,” a Beethoven 
“Minuet,” Schubert-Kreisler’s ‘Moment 
Musicale,” Dvorak-Kreisler’s “Indian La- 
ment,” Sarasate’s Spanish Dance, No. 8, 
and a group of light salon pieces by Cho- 
pin-MacMillen, Elgar and Wieniawski 
were also given. 

The concert marked the opening of a 
midwinter series given under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Chapman for the benefit 
of the local chorus. The program closed 
with the audience standing, joining with 
the artists in singing the “Star- an 
Banner.” J. L. 


La Forge’s 





Brooklynites Applaud Claire Lampman 
in Mundell “Hour of Music” 


Claire Lampman, contralto, was the 
soloist at the Mundell “Hour of Music” 
in Brooklyn, on Wednesday, Jan. 16. Her 
fine singing won much admiration. She 
gave Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” 
aria with dramatic effect. A French 
group included songs by Bemberg, Del- 
bruck, Hué and Massenet. Songs in 
English were especially pleasing. George 
C. Turner’s “Jordan River, Flow On,” 
proved to be a rich musical addition to 
his other compositions heard here. An- 
other Brooklyn composer’ represented 
was R. Huntington Woodman, whose “In 
the Wigwam,” “On the Lake” and “Love 
Hath Wings” were greatly enjoyed. 
Numbers by Burleigh, Lieurance, Hig- 
gins, Seiler and Fay Foster were fol- 
lowed by the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which completed the program Seeger 





Max Jacobs’s Orchestra to Appear with 
Helen Moller 


Max Jacobs and the Orchestral So- 
ciety, ninety players strong, will per- 
form the music for the program of in- 
terpretative dance given by Helen Mol- 
ler at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, next month. 


GREET YSAYE AT 
BILTMORE MUSICALE 


Idelle Patterson and Paul Althouse 
Also Welcomed In Hotel 
Concert 


The Friday morning musicale at the 
Biltmore on Jan. 18 presented Eugen 
Ysaye, the eminent Belgian violinist; 
Idelle Patterson, soprano, and Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, before an audience that en- 
tirely filled the seating capacity of the 
grand ballroom and left many standees. 

Incidentally, it may be said that the 
standees found seats after 12.15 o’clock, 


when: the usual exodus began. It seems 
a great pity that artists of the caliber 
of those presented in the Biltmore’ mu- 
sicales cannot be accorded a respectful 
hearing. The arrangement of Friday 
morning’s concert grouped Mr. Ysaye’s 
offerings at the end of the program. 
Between every number, in fact even be- 
tween the movements of the beautiful 
Beethoven Suite, the procession of those 
moving lunchward continued. The habit 
of “looking in” at morning concerts may 
be delightful for idlers, but it does not 
add to the pleasure of those who have 
the capacity and the will to enjoy a 
program of good music, nor for the art- 
ists who are so unfortunate as to present 
their offerings to an accompaniment of 
clicking French heels. 

Mr. Althouse opened the program with 
the “Celeste Aida,’ in which he was ef- 
fusively received. Campbell - Tipton’s 
“Crying of Water,” James Dunn’s “The 
Bitterness of Love” and Hammond’s 
stirring “Pipes of Gordon’s Men” made 
up his second group, to which he was 
obliged to add two additional numbers, 
the ever-popular “When the Boys Come 
Home” and “Mother o’ Mine.” Mr. Alt- 
house’s increasing popularity as a con- 
cert artist was again demonstrated in 
the reception given him. 

Miss Patterson disclosed her sound 
musicianship, combined with a voice of 
genuine charm, in two song groups, the 
opening numbers including Rabey’s “Tes 
yeux,” the Jacques-Dalcrose “L’Oiseau 
bleu” and Bemberg’s “Il Neige.” An 
old English song and Liza Lehmann’s 
“Oh, Bother! Said the Thrush” were 
followed by several additional numbers. 
A. Russ Patterson supplied delightful 
accompaniments for both vocalists. 

The welcome given M. Ysaye was pro- 
longed and genuine, and deepened to an 
ovation after the Beethoven Suite in G 
Major, Op. 30, No. 3, for violin and 
piano, in which Ysaye had the fine mu- 
sicianship of Beryl Rubinstein for assist- 
ing artist. Mr. Rubinstein was also at 
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the piano for the violinist’s other num- 
bers, which included the too-seldom-heard 
Concerto, No. 22, in A Minor, of Viotti, 
a Fauré Berceuse, the Chopin-Loeffler 
Valse in D Minor and a Wieniawski 
Polonaise. M. S. 





Werrenrath Heard in Chambersburg, Pa. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA., Jan. 12—Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, gave a recital at 
the Orpheum Theater on Jan. 9. His 
program began with “The Rage of the 
Tempest,” from “Julius Caesar,” and 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” from 
“Scipio,” by Handel. This was followed 
by an old English group, to which the 
baritone added an encore. A group of 
modern songs followed, after which came 
Crist’s “Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes.” 
The program was concluded with a group 
which included “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” by Ar- 
thur Whiting, and “Danny Deever” by 
Damrosch. 
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last November, where she scored an were “Invocation l’Etoile’ from Missa’s 
artistic triumph as Rosina in “The Bar- ‘“Maguelone,” “Sais Tu,” by Fonte- 


WILKES-BARRE HAS MUCH GOOD MUSIC 


Programs of Season Have Pre- 
sented Noted Stars of 
Concert Stage 


WILKES-BARRE, PA., Jan. 16.—The 
local musical fervor keeps up well, in 
spite of the war activities in this sec- 
tion, where Red Cross work and many 
mass meetings on food and other conser- 
vation are the vogue. Heifetz filled the 
Temple, and the spirit of that perform- 
ance was pronounced. It was considered 
a most fortunate thing that so great a 
performer could have been secured to 
fill the place of Kreisler. The recent 
recital of May Peterson and the Edith Ru- 
bel Trio also drew a good house, though 
there has been for certain of the events 
a little falling off in the number of occa- 
sional concert-goers. However, the very 
large proportion of season tickets in- 


sures splendid houses for the entire 
course. 

Heifetz will probably figure in next 
season’s events here. The Peterson- 


Rubel evening was a relish of music of 
smaller dimension, for the Trio played 
chiefily shorter morceaux. Miss Peter- 
son was so cordially received that she 
had to add five encore numbers to her 
middle group. The coming of Hofmann 
the last of January rouses expectation, 
as he is tremendously popular here. The 
northeastern section of Pennsylvania, 
perhaps even with war’s burden, but 
most certainly when freed of it, is to be- 
come a musical focus of the State. With 
communication so rapid and easy, musi- 
cal people may attend concerts in both 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton, which this 
year total twenty high class events. 

Of the recent music in the Scranton 


courses the Cherniavsky ‘Trio, Louis 
Graveure and Mabel Garrison may be 
appropriately mentioned. With’ the 


Cherniavsky Trio was Christine Miller, 
whose sweet graciousness and deeper 
musical emotion was communicated that 
evening as seldom heretofore, especially 
in the songs that had indirect beari»:: 
on the war. Graveure proved a sens :- 
tion. He not only gave the quality of 
high entertainment, but in diction and 
tone he was an education. The enthusi- 
asm over his work was unusual. A 
highly successful event also was the re- 
cital of Mabel Garrison. She had not 
been known in this vicinity and the dis- 
cerning were not altogether prepared for 





“New beauties were 
revealed by his careful 
phrasing and distinct 
enunciation. ” 
(Detroit Free Press, 
Dec. 12, 1917.)° 


Exclusive Management 
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NOW IN NEW YORK 


=== JONAS 


The Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
Studio: 45 W. 76 St., New York Phone, Schuyler 3071 


agogue late from Berlin 


the exalted character of her work in 
tone management, tone quality and in 
intelligence of interpretation. And the 
realization that in her another American 


girl comes prominently on the recital 
stage proved altogether pleasant. Her 


personality was winning and she left a 
deep impression. 

The coterie of singers in the concert 
courses of the two cities Is remarkably 
qualified to divert and to give the value 
of example and _ instruction to the 
listener. This coterie includes, besides 
those mentioned, Alda, Althouse, Gluck, 
Hempel, Emma Roberts, Martinelli and 
Helen Stanley. The instrumental fea- 
tures have also been excellent and in- 
variably of quality to challenge critical 
judgment—the Damrosch and Stransky 
orchestras, Elman, Godowsky, Gardner, 
Hofmann, Zimbalist, Mary Warfel, Hans 
Kindler, Guiomar Novaes, Eddy Brown, 
David Mannes and Jascha Heifetz. 

The projected course of organ re- 
citals on the massive instrument in the 
First Presbyterian Church has thus far 
halted with Joseph Bonnet, though 
others may be expected. 

Concordia’s initial venture was inter- 
esting and all the proceeds went to the 
war fund for soldiers’ comforts. This 
chorus—one of the eminent German or- 
ganizations that has won international 
fame—gave its entire program in Eng- 
lish, as it will continue to do. Addition 
of a small mixed chorus proved a wel- 
come change. 

Signs of greater musical vogue are 
seen in the activity of the school music 
and, under direction of Edith Hoffman, 
the high school students have had excel- 
lent programs offered by local perform- 
ers. There is a tendency toward the 
musicale of smaller scope. The year has 
brought out some especially talented 
local musicians, singers particularly, and 
violinists, who are contributing to the 
flavor of local performance. 

George May of this city, for two years 
a student with Rudolph Ganz, will spend 
a few days here each week teaching. Jean 
Verd, a French soldier, released from 
the army for a year, had formed a class 
here, but has been called back to France. 

Charles O. Banks, Brooklyn organist, 
formerly of this city, gave a recital at 
St. Clement’s recently and revealed signs 
of being numbered among the brilliant 
younger recitalists of the period. 

W. E. W. 





Dr. Lulek Touring as Soloist with Cin- 
cinnati Symphony 


Dr. Fery Lulek, the well-known bari- 
tone, has been appearing as soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der Victor Herbert, on tour. He ap- 
peared in St. Louis last week and in Lex- 
ington, Ky., on Jan. 16. 





Alys Michot Wins Honors in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Albany mu- 
sical patrons were given a rare musical 
treat on Tuesday afternoon when Alys 
Michot, coloratura soprano, gave a song 
recital at the home of Mrs. John Boyd 
Thacher. Mlle. Michot came from Paris 


ber of Seville” with: the Opéra Champs 


Elysées. She is the guest of Mrs. George 
Curtis Treadwell and her first appear 


ance in the United States in recital at 
the Thacher home received much praise. 
Mile. Michot has a delightful personal- 
ity and possesses marked dramatic abil- 
ity. She has a clear soprano voice, to 
which operatic numbers are well adapt- 
ed. Her varied program brought out 
the splendid qualities of her upper regis- 
ter and the mellowness of her lower notes 
characterized the brilliancy of her voice. 
The “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” was her 
opening number, and other selections 


nailles, and Tosti’s “Si tu le voulais.”’ 
Harry Alan Russell was accompanist. 


W. A. Hi. 


New York Examination Board Appoints 
Advisory Committee on Music 


The Examination Board of the New 
York State Education Department has 
appointed as an advisory committee on 
music for the year Hollis E. Dann of 
Cornell University, Russell Carter, 
supervisor of music in Amsterdam, and 
Mrs. C. M. Waterman, teacher of music 
in the State Normal School at Oswego. 
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de furniture left us by our forefathers 
was fitted and finished by careful hand 
Time has but added to its beauty 
the mellow softness of passing years. 

’ So with the Knabe—made with exact- 
ing care by skilled artisans—its perfect 
voice sings on for generations. 


“The Piano for a Lifetime” 
Uprights from $550—Grands from $750 
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certo (Arthur Shattuck, soloist). 


of accuracy. He seems 
resulted in 


SOUL OF THE GREAT RUSSIAN. 


ICAN PLAYERS. 


phasize his qualities as an artist 


Hiorner & Witte, 
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“Two features stood out in sharp relief. . .. . 
of Arthur Shattuck, ONE OF THE MOST GIFTED AND SINCERE 
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ARTHOR 
SHATTUCK 


Stirs Kansas City to Enthusiasm 
Second Appearance With Symphony Orchestra, Jan. 8th 


“The dominating feature of the concert was the Tschaikowsky B Minor Con- 
Arthur Shattuck has a commanding style. 
work interwoven with memories of other great pianists, HE BROUGHT A SOUND 
MUSICIANSHIP AND AN ABSENCE OF EGOTISM THAT ADDED TO THE 
CONCERT’S DIGNITY AND SPLENDOR. 
not to see the 
A_ PERFORMANCE THAT GOT VERY CLOSE TO THE TRAGIC 
The audience was larger than for the previous 
concerts and far more demonstrative.’’—Kansas City Times-Star. 


Toa 
He has the distinction due to the ease 


conductor, but their mutual confidence 


The other was the appearance 
OF AMER.- 


Mr. Shattuck does not need the notoriety of demonstrated patriotism to em- 
HIS ART IN 
WIN THE APPROVAL OF ANY MUSICAL AUDIENCE. Mr. 
tinctively American, one of whom, according to abundant evidence, his country is 
prouder than it has shown itself to be in other instances.’’—Kansas City Journal. 


Secretary, MARGARET RICE, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee 
STEINWAY PIANO 


ITSELF IS SUFFICIENT TO 


Shattuck is dis- 


Kansas City, Western Representatives 
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WILLEKE COMMANDS 
ESTEEM IN RECITAL 


’Cellist of Kneisels Presents 
Unconventional Program 
in Artistic Style 


Willem Willeke, ’Cellist. Recital, Molian 
Hall, Evening, Jan. 15. Accompanist, 
Joseph Adler. The Program: 


Sonata, Henry Eccles; Concerto, d’Al- 
bert; “Phantasie, ‘Le Désir’,” Servais; 
“The Call of the Plains,’ Rubin Gold- 
mark; “Polonaise Fantastique,’ Jeral; 
“Larghetto,” Handel; “Berceuse,” Nores; 


Rondo, Boccherini-Willeke. 


Mr. Willeke, who was ’cellist of the 
Kneisel Quartet during the last ten years 
of its existence, made at this recital his 
first appearance in New York as a te- 
cital artist. The program, which showed 


considerable research among unworked 
fields, was an exceedingly interesting 
one, as many of the numbers were un- 
familiar. The sonata by Eccles (a com- 
paratively unknown composer of the era 
of Handel) is not in the form crystallized 
by Haydn, but is merely a set of charm- 
ing pieces. It is full of agreeable melody 
and, while exhibiting the performer’s 
ability as to tone and technique, it never 
becomes a mere “show piece.” Mr. Wil- 
leke did some of his best playing in this 
number and gave it with spirit. 

The d’Albert Concerto is also very 
beautiful, but in this the artist’s piten 
was not consistently accurate. “Le 
Désir,” by the Belgian, Servais, was well 


He was enthusiastically received. 


interpreted, as was also Mr. Willeke’s 
the Boccherini 


own arrangement of 
Rondo. This latter won especial ap- 
plause. 


Mr. Willeke’s playing, while not large 
in any sense, suffering probably from 
the repression necessary in ensemble, is 
straightforward and invariably musi-+ 
cianly and intelligent. He is a valuable 
addition to the ranks of concert artists, 
and repeated appearances will undoubt- 
edly increase the popularity already 
evinced by the size of his audience on 
this occasion. 

Mr. Adler’s accompaniments were mas- 
terpieces of balance and added ma- 
terially to the artistic value of the re- 
cital. J. A. H. 





Supervisors’ Conference Issues First 


Number of Bulletin 


The Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference has issued the first number of a 
paper devoted to the interests of the con- 
ference. The officers of the conference 
ar: Albert Edmund Brown of Lowell, 
Mass., president; Ralph L. Baldwin of 
Hartford, Conn., first vice-president; Ed- 
win C. Barnes of Central Falls, R. L, 
second vice-president; Richard W. Grant 
of Winchester Mass., secretary; Walter 
H. Butterfield, Manchester, Vt., auditor. 





Heifetz Heard in Northampton 


NORTHAMPTON, MAsSsS., Jan. 14.— 
Jascha Heifetz, the violinist, made his 
first appearance here on the evening of 
Jan. 11 in the Smith College Concert 
Course. Mr. Heifetz offered the Men- 
delssohn Concerto and numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Chopin and Sarasate. 


E. C. 


TWIN CITIES ENJOY 
SYMPHONY PROGRAMS 


Minneapolis and St. Paul Hear 
Oberhoffer Forces in Admi- 
rable Concerts 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 12.—The 
symphony concerts played on successive 
dates in St. Paul and Minneapolis by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra Thurs- 
day and Friday nights marked a climaa 
in the accomplishment of this progres- 
sive organization. For richness of con- 
tent, symmetry and proportion, artistic 
presentation and inspirational effect, they 
were something to carry in grateful re- 
membrance. 


Beethoven, Brahms and César Franck 
were the leading and highly appreciated 
figures in an _ evening’s experience. 
Brahms’s Double Concerto for violin, 
violoncello and orchestra was the nov- 
elty. Two shining strands were skil- 
fully wrought by Mr. Czerwonky and 
Mr. Van Vliet into figures of outstand- 
ing beauty and significance. Beetho- 
ven’s “Leonore” Overture was given its 
full dramatic significance in a_ thor- 
oughly satisfactory performance. The 
Franck Symphony, gloriously played, 
was revealed in its exquisite formal 
beauty with an emotional outreaching 
whose reaction brought the audience into 
a close and loving relation. A real ova- 
tion for Mr. Oberhoffer followed each 
of the three numbers. 

Another symphony singularly adapte 
to the orchestral forces, Tschaikowsky’s 
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ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 
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“Pathétique,” was played in its en- 
tirety at the popular concert Sunday 
afternoon. Edward Collins, pianist, fol- 
lowed the symphony in Rubinstein’s D 
Minor Concerto. The pianist’s playing 
was fine, even masterly, in accuracy, 
evenness and brilliancy of technique. 
His musical comprehension matched the 
composer’s idea of the place of the piano 
in the full score. The performance in 
every way deserved the large audience’s 
enthusiastic demonstration. There was 
present a large contingent from St. Paul, 
where Mr. Collins had previously p!ayed 
in recital and where he has many friends. 
The “Marche Héroique” of Saint-Saéns 
and Glazounoff’s “Concert Waltz,” Op. 
47, No. 1, completed the program. 

The Amateur Symphony Orchestra of 
seventy instruments, Rudolph Seidl, di- 
rector, was presented by the Cosmopo'i- 
tan School of Music at the West High 
School on Thursday evening. The pro- 
grammed numbers were Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Circumstance” March, the “Poet and 
Peasant” Overture, German’s “Henry 
the Eighth” Dances and the Waldteufel 
Waltzes. The soloists of the occasion 
were Gurney Mattox, violinist; Cecilia 
Frankman, pianist; Hazel McCracken, 
soprano. Interpretative dancing was 
exemplified by Ruth Putnam. 

Mr. Mattox was again heard Sunday 
afternoon in the first of a series of free 
popular concerts given by the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts. With him was 
associated Henrietta Nordstrum, §so- 
prano. Fr. me G. BB. 





CONTINUE TERRE HAUTE SINGS 


Community Music Absorbs Interest of 
City—Form Patriotic Chorus 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Jan. 14.—Although 
the thermometer was several degrees be- 
low zero, the fifth Community “Sing” 
packed the main auditorium of the First 
Baptist Church on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 13. L. M. Tilson led and Mar- 
guerite Kickler Miller, violinist, played 
Schumann’s Nocturne in F; Mrs. G. A. 
Moorhead, contralto, sang “Absent,” and 
Pearl Ellis, soprano, sang Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” with violin, organ and piano 
accompaniment. A great improvement 
was noticeable in the mass singing on 
this occasion. It was more general and 
heartier. Gounod’s “Send Out Thy 
Light” was tried for the second time: 
with very good effect. The newly formed 
Community Orchestra will play for a 
half hour before each “sing” from now 
on. Increasing interest is being shown 
in this branch of the movement and 
people come early to listen to the orches- 
tra. 

The ministers of the city have entered 
heartily into the spirit of the movement 
and are eager to offer their churches for 
the “sings.” Each Sunday sees more 
of the Community Song books going into 
the homes of the people and the idea 
of the “sing” is being taken up by small 
groups all over the city. 

Edna Cogswell Otis has just returned 
from a month’s visit with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hamlin Cogswell of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and will at once’ resume 
rehearsals with the Chaminade Chorus 
of ladies’ voices. A concert for the Red 
Cross is planned for the near future. 

Dr. J. C. Vaughan has formed a dou- 
ble male quartet of the best voices in 
the city, which is to hold itself in readi- 
ness to sing at any patriotic gatherings 
where their services are desired. 

L. E. A. 





Organ Programs of Rare Interest Given 
by Mr. Russell at Wanamaker’s 


Alexander Russell, in his organ recitals 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium, on Jan. 4 
and Jan. 7, presented programs of rare 
interest, excellently performed: -On the 
former program he played two Bach 


Chorale Preludes, Guilmant’s Third 
Sonata, the “Tristan Liebestod,” a 
Tschaikowsky “Barcarolle,” Debussy’s 


“Le petit berger” and works by Saint- 
Saéns and Franck. Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, Dubois, Best and Wheeldon 
were on the Jan. .7 program, with Pietro 
A. Yon’s new “Gesu Bambino,” appre- 
priate for the season of the year. 





Mme. Farrar’s Automobile Stolen 


Mme. Geraldine Farrar reported to 
the Detective Bureau in Harlem .on-Jan. 
14 that her new automobile; valued at 
$5,000, had been stolen during the four 
minutes her chauffeur -had spent in a 
restaurant at Broadway and 102d Street 
on the same night. Mme. Farrar and 4 
party of friends had been driven to a 
theater earlier in the evening and when 
they came out of the playhouse the 
chauffeur met them with subway tickets 
instead of a motor car. Detectives were 
at once put on the case. 
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MISS WATERS IN WAR RELIEF WORK 





Young Boston Soprano Sails to 
Assume Duties in Canteen 
Service 


RYSTAL WATERS, mezzo-soprano of 

Boston, is one of the latest recruits 
to the army of workers that the Y. M. 
Cc. A. is sending over for canteen work 
“somewhere in France.” 

Miss Waters sailed last week from 
New York. Back of her anpointment as 
a canteen worker lies a story of pluck 
and determination. Like most young 
singers she wasn’t overburdened with 
wealth—and among the requirements for 
canteen workers is one which states that 
the applicant must have a_ certain 
amount of personal funds, guaranteed 
monthly. Miss Waters came to New 
York, armed with Boston introductions, 
and began giving a series of afternoon 
recitals, telling the women she met of 
her plan to go abroad as soon as the 
recitals furnished the necessary funds. 
It was not long until a group of patriotic 
women pledged the amount necessary and 
will continue it so long as Miss’ Waters 
does canteen work for the American sol- 
diers abroad. 

“There is a verv real need for canteen 
workers abroad, and women are rapidly 
taking the places of men in the ‘Y’ huts, 
said Miss Waters. “We are to take care 
of the huts, serve sandwiches and coffee, 
keep writing material and tables ready 
for the men and make the huts home- 
like. In addition the canteen workers 
conduct French classes, wherever pos- 
sible, and assist in wiving evening enter- 
tainments.” ion 

Miss Waters began her patriotic 
work last summer, with a series of re- 
citals in the training camps, during 
which time she prepared several pro- 
grams of songs which she found had the 
most direct appeal to mixed audiences. 

















Crystal 
Has Gone to France to Serve in Y. M. 
C. A. Canteens 


Waters, - Mezzo-Soprano, Who 


These programs will be given wherever 
an audience in her particular canteen 
wants to hear the home songs. 

The young singer has been in recital 
and church work in Boston since her re- 
turn in 1912 from Italy, where she was 
a student for two years. She is from 
California, and Los Angeles can be proud 
in knowing that it has added one more 
name to its honor roll of women workers 
who are serving America “out ~— 

M. S. 





Boston Symphony Declines to Give 
Concerts in Providence, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 19.—The 
management of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra notified its subscribers here to- 
day that the three remaining concerts 
in the series here had been withdrawn. 
The announcement reads: _ 

“The hostile feeling of a portion of the 
public and press of Providence toward 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and its 
conductor has manifested itself in such 


ways that the management of the Ellis 
Concerts has decided to withdraw the re- 
maining concerts.” 





Musicale for Red Cross Given at Execu- 
tive Mansion in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 11.—A musicale 
for the benefit of the Red Cross was 
given under the direction of the Half 
Hour Practice Club last Tuesday after- 
noon at the executive mansion by invi- 
tation of Mrs. Charles S. Whitman, wife 
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of Governor Whitman. The Albani 
Quartet, made up of Howard Smith, Ed- 
gar S. Van Olinda, Edward L. Kellogg 
and Otto R. Mende, opened the program 
with the Coleridge-Taylor “Viking Song” 
and later gave the “Call to the Colors,” 
by Buck, and several light numbers, 
which were well received. Mrs. Benja- 
min Boss, soprano, sang the aria, “Un 
bel di vedremo” from “Butterfly,” and 
a group of songs. Mrs. Charles W. 
Nash, pianist, played a group of Mac- 
Dowell numbers and Mrs. George Cur- 
tis Treadwell, soprano, delighted with 
several offerings. Enid Wilson Elmen- 
dorf sang the “Berceuse” from “Jocelyn,” 
with violin obligato by Mrs. Andrew 
MacFarlane. Lelah Inez Abrams, a harp 
pupil of Van Vechten Rogers, played the 
“Waltz Albania,” composed by _ her 
teacher, and “A Perfect Day.” 
W. A. Hz 


A RECITAL AGAINST ODDS 


But Cold and Delay Are Successfully 
Opposed by Recitalists in Norfolk 





NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 12.— Under the 
auspices of the Norfolk Music Club, Ar- 
thur Hackett, tenor, and Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, were heard in recital 
at the Colonial Theater on the evening 


of Jan. 3. Owing to the upset conditions 
of railroad travel, the recital was not 
a joint one, as had originally been in- 
tended, as Mr. Werrenrath did not ar- 
rive in Norfolk until ten o’clock. Mr. 
Hackett obligingly sang his part of the 
program and when Mr. Werrenrath put 
in an appearance he sang his numbers, 
and the two singers ended the concert 
with a duet from “The Force of Des- 
tiny.” 

The temperature of the theater was 
below freezing point and between groups 
the audience crowded near the radiators 
to take advantage of whatever heat 
there was. Under the circumstances it 
was a triumph for the singers that the 
audience remained at all, but the en- 
thusiasm was not in any sense dimin- 
ished by the low temperature. 

Constance Freeman Hackett acted as 
accompanist for Mr. Hackett and Harry 
Spier for Mr. Werrenrath. 





GIVE RECITALS FOR SOLDIERS 





Louisville’s Organ Programs Enjoyed 
by Men at Camp Zachary Taylor 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 14.—Sunday 
afternoon organ recitals are being given 
each week at the various churches for 
the soldiers at Camp Zachary Taylor. 
These are made as interesting as can be 
by the addition of choral and solo num- 
bers by choirs and well-known vocalists, 
and are proving very popular, not only 
with the soldiers, but the public as well. 
They are given under the supervision of 
the Music and Dramatic Committee of 
the War Recreation Board, of which 
Frederick A. Cowles of the Conservatory 
is chairman. 

The Louisville Quintet Club, thrown 
out of its home by the burning of the 
Woman’s Club Building, gave its Janu- 
ary concert at the Y. M. H. A. Hall, 
before an audience which braved the 
severest blizzard of the winter. While 
the audience was smaller than usual, 
the enthusiasm was in no way dimin- 
ished, and the excellence of the concert 
amply repaid those who attended. The 
program embraced Schubert posthumous 
String Quartet, A Mozart Trio and 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet, Op. 44. 

H. 





New Bedford’s Cercle Gounod Orchestra 
Gives First Concert 


NEw BeEpForD, MAss., Jan. 12.—Le 
Cercle Gounod Orchestra gave its first 
independent concert Sunday evening, 
Jan. 8 in the Olympia Theater. Rudolph 
Godreau, conductor of Le Cercle Gounod 
Chorus, is also conductor of this organi- 
zation. The orchestra was founded to 
encourage the community music move- 
ment. Martha Atwood Baker, soprano, 
and Norman Arnold, tenor, were the 
soloists of the evening, and were warmly 
received. Julia Kroeber, accompanist of 
Le Cercle Gounod Chorus, served the 


LITTLE ROCK HAS SERIES 
OF ARMY BAND CONCERTS 


Commanding General Van Vliet of Camp 
Pike Orders Co-operation with 
Community Program 





LITTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 14.—By co- 
operation of General Van Vliet, acting 
commander of the Eighty-seventh Divi- 
sion, the War Service Board and the 
Little Rock Musical Coterie, a series of 
free Sunday concerts by army bands 
with solos by local musicians is assured 
probably until April 17. 

The schedule, which opened Sunday, 
Dec. 30, is arranged so far as the bands 
are concerned, until the April date, and 


only the movement of the division, which 
is not yet considered probable, will cause 
an ending of their participation. The 
general public and, of course, all men 
in the service of the United States are 
welcome, and urged to attend the con- 
certs. 

_ In bands Camp Pike is rapidly becom- 
ing famous throughout the army. The 
Forty-third Infantry organization is an 
old army band, ranking high among the 
bands of the regulars. The 348th In- 
fantry Band, although organized since 
the Eighty-seventh Division was formed, 
and once or twice almost depleted in 
numbers through transfer of men, is 
making rapid progress. Alfred Ludtke, 
former musician in German imperial 
headquarters, is bandmaster and has sev- 
eral professional musicians with long ex- 
perience. To assure no failure of the 
concerts due to non-appearance of any 
band, General Van Vliet ordered the 
bands to play the concerts, and specified 
that in case a band scheduled for a cer- 
tain date is unable by reason of quar- 
antine or any other cause to fill its en- 
gagement, the date will be filled by the 
band next in line in the schedule. 

The schedule includes concerts by the 
Forty-third Infantry Band on Dec. 30, 
345th on Jan. 6, 346th on Jan. 13, 347th 
on Jan. 20, 348th on Jan. 27. These are 
all of the infantry bands, and the re- 
mainder of the schedule gives the artil- 
lery musicians a chance. Their sched- 
ule begins with the concert of the 334th 
Field Artillery Band on Feb. 3, 335th on 
Feb. 10 and 336th on Feb. 13. On Feb. 
20 the Forty-third Infantry Band will 
again play, starting the second half of 
the schedule, which runs to April 17. 





The success won by Isadora Duncan’s 
pupils at their appearance in Carnegie 
Hall on Deg. 28 has led their managers 
to arrange for another appearance, to 
take place on Feb. 8, in the same audi- 
torium. The Little Symphony, George 
Barrére, conductor, will again be heard 
in conjunction with the dancers. 





Giuseppe de Luca, leading baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
give his first New York recital at Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 10. 
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MODERNS SUPERBLY 
PLAYED BY ORNSTEIN 


Pianist at His Best in Scriabine 
and Ravel—Wins Sustained 





Applause 
Leo Ornstein, Pianist. Recital, Molian 
Hall, Afternoon, Jan. 15. The Pro- 


gram: 
“Russian Sketches,” Vladimirsky; So- 


nata “Appassionata,”’ Beethoven; Pre- 
lude, Poéme, Danse, Scriabine; “La 
barque sur locean,” “Le Gibet,” “Scar- 


bo,” Ravel;, Nocturne in B Major, Valse 
in C Sharp Minor, Valse in A Flat, Bal- 
lade in F' Minor, Chopin; Deux Ara- 
besques, Debussy; “Féte Dieu a Seville,” 
Albeniz; Rhapsodie, No. 12, Liszt. 


Mr. Ornstein may have disappointed 
some of his numerous followers who 
crowded A®olian Hall to hear him last 
week by withholding from them any an- 
ticipated wild men’s dances, joys, an- 
gers, dwarfs’ death marches or other 
products of his emancipated manner. 


Nevertheless, he rewarded them with 
some very fine playing in the more “ad- 
vanced” works on his list ‘and began 
with a not uninteresting set of “Russian 
Sketches” by one Vladimirsky, who, ac- 
cording to rumor, is as much Ornstein 
as was a certain enigmatic Vannin. 
Times have decidedly changed since Wag- 
ner was execrated for his “dissonances.” 
To Mr. Ornstein goes a large measure of 
public affection, regardless of what he 
plays or how he plays it, and last week 
he was applauded continuously. 

The music which most completely en- 
lists his sympathies—in this instance 
that of Scriabine and Ravel—he per- 
formed with gorgeous displays of tonal 
coloring and a technique beyond all 
praise. Whether or not he played all 
the Scriabine and Ravel that appeared 
on the list the writer does not venture 
to say, for, save in one case, he did not 
stop between the numbers if he gave 
them. All of this music was, however, 
so unutterably stupid that its curtail- 
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ment would have passed as an act of 
mercy. 

Mr. Ornstein exhibited in his Beetho- 
ven and Chopin a really beautiful tone. 
Yet he played the former as if he did 
not believe in it and the latter with 
gratuitous distortions of rhythms and 
phrases that in some misinformed quar- 
ters still pass for rubato. H. FB. P. 





“RIGOLETTO” IN BROOKLYN 





Maria Condé Makes “Gilda” Appearance 
—Presentation to Caruso 


A brilliant performance of Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” was given at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 15, by the Metropolitan forces to a 
capacity house, many standing. It was 
a notable performance for more than 
one reason, it being the vehicle of the 
début of Maria Condé, the young Amer- 
ican soprano, with the Metropolitan and 
also of a Caruso appearance. 

Under Moranzoni’s inspired direction, 
the orchestra gave a particularly fine 
account of itself, molding and guiding 
the accompaniments with fine under- 
standing. 

Miss Condé gave a graceful perform- 
ance as Gilda, but her voice, while sweet 
and clear, was of such small caliber as 
to be utterly inadequate. Caruso’s sing- 
ing was noticeably held down to accom- 
modate her voice, and the beautiful 
Quartet in the last act was very poorly 
balanced. 

Caruso, as the Duke, won unbounded 
applause, singing in his best style. Be- 
hind the scenes, after the second act, the 
directors of the Academy presented him 
with a silver punch bowl] in grateful ap- 
preciation of his services in Brooklyn. 

One of the finest performances of the 
evening was that of De Luca as Rigo- 
letto, inta which he infused his splendid 
enthusiasm and histrionic genius, sing- 
ing the réle as it is seldom heard. 

Flora Perini, as Maddalena, and José 
Mardones, as Sparafucile, deserve com- 
mendation for their fine singing. Marie 
Mattfeld was Giovanna; Guilio Rossi, 
the Count of Monterone; Marco Lau- 
renti, Marullo; Pietro Audisio, Borsa; 
Vincenzo Reschiglian, Ceprano; Minnie 
Egener, the Countess, and Emma Bor- 
niggia, a Page. a Fe 





Pauline MacArthur Publishes Brochures 


Pauline Arnoux MacArthur, chairman 
of Community Music for the United 
States under the Federated clubs, has 
published two brochures. They are “The 
Power of Music” (which she read before 
the Community Chorus of Providence on 
March 1, 1917) and “Music for the Com- 
munity.” Both are interesting and 
timely. 


DENTON DISCLOSES 
RARE PIANISTIC ART 


Recital More Than Confirms Fine 
Impression Left by Last 
Appearance 
Oliver Denton, Pianist. Recital, olian 


Hall, Afternoon, Jan. 16. The Pro- 
gram: 
Variations in C Minor, Beethoven; 


Moment Musical in A Flat, Impromptu 
in E Flat, Schubert; Sonata in B Minor, 
Chopin; Suite in B Major, Harry Rowe 
Shelley; “Triana,” Albeniz; Etude de 
Concert, Fay Foster; Eighth Rhapsody, 
Liszt. 


Mr. Denton played very admirably 
last season, but even better last week. 
From every standpoint his work at pres- 
ent affords reason for the liveliest satis- 
faction. He is incontestably one of the 
most interesting pianists before the pub- 
lic and he has the seriousness of artis- 
tic purpose and wealth of intellectual 
and intuitive musical equipment that 
constitute the motive power of develup- 
ment. The simplicity of his manner and 
the eager sincerity of his attitude toward 
his art accentuate the appeal he knows 
how to exert. And his large audience 
testified by its enthusiasm to the potency 
of this appeal. : 

Such wholesome pianism as Mr. Den- 
ton’s rejoices the sensibilities after the 
manner of all essentially poised and 
firmly grounded artistic accomplishment. 
The young man is no specialist, not cir- 
cumscribed by particular considerations 
of any musical style, not limited by pred- 
ilection or executive capacity. He can 
bring to whatever he essays the requisite 
sympathy, spirit and mechanical means. 
He has, moreover, an unfailing sense of 
the dignity of his task. 

His playing last week proved a fine 
adjustment of intellectual and emotional 
issues. To a lavish faculty for color he 
adds a meticulous consideration of line, 
to a clear perception of design the revel- 
atory impulse of the right emotion. He 
is virile and tender, incisive and subtle, 
powerful and delicate—in brief, thor- 
oughly well balanced. 

To illustrate these things the first sec- 
tion of his program would have sufficed. 
The Beethoven variations are seldom 
lighted with such a fine flame. Mr. Den- 
ton made them, in effect, soul pictures, 
and after suffused the Schubert pieces 
with a delicacy and communicative glow 
of romantic sentiment. Of the Chopin 
sonata he furnished a poetically illu- 
minating and technically polished exposi- 
tion, though the middle part of the 
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scherzo and the whole largo are of a 
more infinite melancholy than the pian- 
ist contrived to denote. Not even Mr. 
Denton’s fine playing could make 
interesting a footless Suite by Harry 
Rowe Shelley, though it won an encore 
for a “Concert Study” like a cross be- 
tween Chopin and Rubinstein’s “Staccato 
Etude,” by Fay Foster. In the Liszt 
Rhapsody he caught with rare success 
the veritable Magyar spirit and rhap- 
sodic brilliancy. The matinée sister- 
hood flocked to the platform at the end 
of the program and exacted its toll 
of extras. me Fs. 2. 


DAI BUELL IN BOSTON 








Pianist Gives Annual Recital Before 
Highly Appreciative Audience. 


BosTon, Jan. 12.—Dai Buell gave 
her annual piano recital in Jordan 
Hall yesterday afternoon. An audience 
of large proportions manifested much 


interest and admiration for the sterling 


traits of this comely young pianist. Miss 
Buell’s program was constructed with a 
pleasant disregard of the conventional, 
and served to introduce composers whose 
works are only slightly, if at all, well 
known, viz., Nawratil, Lie, Stcherbat- 
cheff, Kwast, Liapounow; and then Bach, 
Gebhard, Saint-Saéns, Liszt and Mac- 
Dowell from the familiar field. 

Both in the technical and interpreta- 
tive sides of her art Miss Buell showed 
marked and consistent progress. One 
of the most convincing features of the 
entire program was her playing of the 
Bach Fantasie in C Minor. This she 
played with authority, a close adherence 
to Bach laws and with noble conception. 
Her get ne enthusiasm, tempered with 


enough poise, gives her the ever-to-be- 
desired stage presence that is both 
charming and irresistible. 

W. HB. h. 





Josef Hofmann, the pianist, will giv 
a recital in Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 26. He will offer a Cho- 
pin group, Beethoven’s C Minor Sonata, 
Op. 3; Haydn’s Variations in F Minor, 
the “Chorus of the Dervishes” (Saint- 
Saéns’s arrangement) and a group of 
Liszt pieces. 
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David Hochstein, Violinist and Assistant 
Bandmaster at Camp Upton 


Military duties at Camp Upton have 
not vitally interfered with David Hoch- 
stein’s artistry. The very gifted Amer- 
ican violinist, now a sergeant in the Na- 
tional Army and assistant bandmaster 
at Camp Upton, has been able of late 
to appear in several concerts, on which 
occasions it was evident that army life 
has not robbed him of his skill. 

During the recent campaign for the 
relief of Jewish war sufferers, Mr. Hoch- 
stein played a special benefit concert in 
his native city of Rochester, N. Y. More 
than $70,000 was realized at this con- 
cert, which was, moreover, a notable 
artistic triumph. 


Orpheus Chorus of Springfield Pleases 
Worcester Audience 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 10.—The Or- 
pheus Club of Springfield, Mass., an or- 
ganization of 150 voices, furnished an 
excellent program in Mechanics’ Hall 
last night, on the occasion of the annual 
Ladies’ Fy observed by Alethia 
Grotto, M. O. V. P. E. R. The concert 
was enjoyed by fully 800 members of the 





Grotto and their friends. Esther Dale, 
soprano, was assisting artist with the 
club, and solo numbers also were given 
by Edward E. Hosmer, tenor, and Wal- 
ter B. Marsh, baritone. Robert W. Field 
at the piano showed himself fully capa- 
ble to meet all the demands of an exact- 
ing program. John J. Bishop, conductor 
of the Orpheus Club, is well known in 
Worcester and his work last night 
earned him high commendation. One of 
the most effective of the choral offerings 
was “Spin, Spin.” aa 45a 





MUSIC IN ROCHESTER 





Organists’ Chapter Meets in City—Ova- 
tion for Mischa Levitzkiv 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 11.—The 
American Guild of Organists Western 
New York Chapter held their recent 
meeting at the Central Church as guests 
of the organist of the church, Norman 


Nairn, in order to hear the new Cassa- 
vant organ installed last week. 

The meeting took place on Monday 
evening Jan. 7. The Monroe County 
Chapter of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association was the guest of 
the Guild the same evening, the combina- 
tion of the two groups making a very 
pleasant occasion. Walter H. Carter is 
the dean of the .local chapter of the 
Guild and chairman of the local chapter 
of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association. He gave a short account 
of his visit to the organists’ convention 
in New York. The musical program 
consisted of numbers by Norman Nairn, 
W. E. Lee, organist at the Third Meth- 
odist Church, and George Fisher, organ- 
ist at the Lake Avenue Baptist Church. 

The Tuesday Musicale at a morning 
recital at the Regent Theater on Jan. 8 
presented Mischa Levitzki, pianist, be- 
fore a large audience. His program, 
consisting of “the three B’s” plus Mo- 
zart, Chopin and Liszt, made a direct 
appeal through its brilliance and 
strength in interpretation and brought 
emphatic applause from the _——. 


COLUMBUS CLUB ACTIVITIES 








Year Opens with Interesting Programs 
—Work of the Musical Society 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 10.—Alice 
Crane Wrigley of Cleveland gave the 
January  lecture-recital before the 
Women’s Music Club (extension depart- 
ment) on Monday evening, Jan. 7, in 
Rankin Hall, to an almost capacity au- 
dience. The subject was “Modern Rus- 
sian Music,” and the illustrations were 
drawn from the works of Tschaikowsky, 
Moussorgsky, Balakireff and _ others. 
The program closed with a two-piano 
number, Concerto by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
played by Marie Hertenstein and Dor- 
othy Mills. 

Mrs. Wrigley is one of the teachers 
of Cleveland who is doing sterling work 
in her chosen field. She is an active 
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member of the Fortnightly Musical Club 
and was one of the organizers, and pres- 
ident for two years of the Recital Club 
of Cleveland. 

The Columbus Musical Society has 
lately come into prominence by entering 
the larger field of concert giving. The 
officers of this society, which was organ- 
ized in November, 1914, are Marguerite 
Manley Seidel, president and founder; 
Frank R. Murphy, vice-president; Ethel 
Gill Frikret, secretary-treasurer, and 
Lester L. Parkins, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

There are more than one hundred 
members in the society, made up of ac- 
tive and enterprising musicians. The 
outstanding feature of this society, 
which makes it of special interest, is the 
fact that it is composed of musicians of 
both sexes. A dozen or so years ago 
Columbus had two splendid male chor- 
uses, the Arion Club and the Orpheus 
Club, both of which served the city with 
excellent choral work and also brought 
the artist concerts to the city. There 
were also two other flourishing male or- 
ganizations, the Philharmonic and Cam- 
brian, besides several influential Ger- 
man societies, but now there is but one 
other society in Columbus which accepts 
men members, and this new body is sure 
to grow in size and influence for its co- 
educational work. 

The Saturday Music Club, which was 
organized to prepare students for the 
Women’s Music Club and for several 
years accepted girl members only, has 
for the past two years opened its ranks 
to male students. ELLA MAy SMITH. 





Charlotte Lund Postpones Engagements 
on Account of Illness 


Owing to an operation, Charlotte 
Lund, the American soprano, was obliged 
last week to postpone her Chicago re- 
cital and has postponed her concert en- 
gagements for the next two months, 
when she will resume her activities. 
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Orchestra Plays Timely Work at Second 
Concert—Olive Kline Scores 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 9.—Several 
numbers of more than ordinary interest 
were included on the concert program 
given in Mechanics’ Hall last night on 
the occasion of the secona appearance 
for the season of the Worcester Sym- 
phony Orchestra. One of these was 
“Carillon,” the musical setting by Elgar 
of Emile Cammaerts’s stirring war 
poem, “Chantons, Belges, Chantons.” 
This was presented by the orchestra un- 
der the direction of Daniel Silvester, 
conductor, and with the assistance of 
Sarah H. Girardin, reader, who gave 
the French words with exquisite feeling 
and intonation. 

This work was produced in Worcester 
by the orchestra just one year ago and 
its repetition last night was hailed with 
much enthusiasm by lovers of music. 
Fully 1200 persons attended the concert 
and their generous plaudits attested 
their approval of each number of the 
program. Olive Kline, prominent Amer- 
ican soprano, was assisting soloist, and 
her work won her much favor in this 
city. Accompaniments for Miss Kline 
were played by J. Edward Bouvier with 
artistry and much sympathy. Espe- 
cially striking was Miss Kline’s singing 
of the aria, “Shadow Dance,’ from 
Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah.” 

The orchestra has lost many of its 
members owing to the war, but the qual- 
ity of its performance last night was 
a distinct relief to many who feared less 
creditable work owing to this depletion 
of its ranks. , %@Fr Gh. 





Norka Rouskaya, Swiss violinist and 
interpretative dancer, who has been at- 
tracting attention in South American 
cities, arrived recently in New York, 
where she will be heard shortly in con- 
cert. 
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“CONSOLATION,” “The Other Love,’ “A 
Home,” “‘Love’s Dirge.’’ By Gustave Fer- 
rari. (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Of these four songs the best are “A 
Home” and “Love’s Dirge.” Both of these 
are finely written songs, the work of a 
highly gifted musician. The other two 
are slight, but melodious and decided- 
ly usable. The texts of these two are 
by William F. Kirk and are hardly the 
kind that would inspire a composer to his 
best efforts. All four songs are pub- 
lished in high and low keys. “A Home” 
is dedicated to Reinald Werrenrath, 
“Love’s Dirge” to Charles W. Clark. 


* * * 


RONDINO (On a Melody by J. B. Cramer). 
By Eddy Brown. Adagio (Mozart), Old 
French Gavotte, Melody from ‘‘Pan and 
Syrinx”’ (de Montéclair), Menuet (Haydn). 
Transcribed by Carl Friedberg. (New 
York: Carl Fischer.) 


Mr. Brown has made no transcription 
of the old masters that is as fascinating 
as his delightful Rondino on a theme of 
Cramer. He has taken the theme and 
treated it tastefully for his instrument, 
writing a very pretty piano accompani- 
ment. It should be one of the most pop- 
ular of new violin solos. 

Follewing in Godowsky’s footsteps, Mr. 
Friedberg has arranged things for the 
violin. The eminent pianist’ has made 
these transcriptions in a distinguished 
manner, particularly effective being the 
Old French Gavotte and the Haydn 
Menuet. Mr. Kreisler, who played sev- 
eral of the set in his concerts early this 
season, has fingered and bowed the violin 
parts in his characteristic style. 

* * = 


“GESU BAMBINO” (The Infant Jesus). By 
Pietro A. Yon. ‘‘Your Kiss,’’ ‘My Menag- 
erie.” By Fay Foster. (New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro.) 


An exceedingly fine song has been done 
by Mr. Yon in his “Gest Bambino.” It 
is a Christmas song in a sense, but can 
also be used regularly in recital. The 
mood is a Christmas pastoral, in which 
the composer has employed the main 
motive of “‘Adeste fidelis,’”’ sometimes in 
the accompaniment, sometimes in the 
voice in counterpoint, always most ap- 
propriately. It is published for high 
and low voice and is in the répertoire of 
Giovanni Martinelli, the Italian tenor of 
the Metropotitan Opera Company. 

These two new Foster songs were in- 
troduced by Louis Graveure, for whom 
they were written, at his last New York 
recital. Though totally unlike in char- 
acter, both of them represent Miss Fos- 
ter at her best. Her work shows a con- 
stant advance, a finer penetration of 
sentiment, a keener harmonic develop- 
ment, a more intense emotional quality 
when the poem demands it. So her 
“Your Kiss,” to Sara Teasdale’s superb 


verses, rises to an overpowering emo- 
tional climax and delivers its impas- 
sioned message thrillingly. The accom- 
paniment is one of the most interesting 
pieces of music Fay Foster has written. 
Its modernity is real, its structure log- 
ical. Two keys are issued, high (or 
medium) and low. 

“My Menagerie,” on the other hand, 
is a picturesque song; its lines (by Mrs. 
Elder) tell of the menagerie that “lives 
in the sky!” The humor of it is por- 
trayed very deftly in music, modern in 
spirit, finely chiseled and crisp in its 
touch. On the whole, a captivating song, 
one with which a singer with personality 
can ride to success every time. [t is for 
a medium voice. 

* 2k * 


“"’ERE IN THE ’ORSPITAL.” By Tom Pat- 
terdale. “Out Among the Heather.’’ By 
William Lester, Op. 71, No. 2. ‘“‘Exhorta- 
tion (Ave Maria)’. By Lucio Svampa. 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


Unless we are greatly mistaken “ ’Ere 
in the ’Orspital” has been written by a 
soldier of the present war. Its text is 
capital and the music just the right kind 
to supply the musical background neces- 
sary for the words to have their full ef- 
fect. In the hands of a singer who can 
throw himself into the spirit of the text 
the song will be very successful. 

A well-written song is Mr. Lester’s, 
which Christine Miller (it is dedicated 
to her) sang at her AXolian Hall concert 
last October. Frederick H. Martens has 
written the poem, a verv good one. 
Three keys, high, medium and low, are 
issued. 


Had greater care been expended 
on the’ writing of the accompani- 
ment Mr. Svampa’s “Exhortation” 


would be a far better song than it 
is. A richer and more musicianly har- 
monization would have set off the very 
plausible melody to greater advantage. 
As it stands it is good, but not unusual. 
The English text is by Margarete Miin- 
sterberg. It is for a high or medium 


voice. 
* * 7” 


“FALSE AND FAIR.” 
‘““My Little Doll.” By A. Buzzi-Peccia. 
“When You Come Home.” By W. H. 
Squire. (New York: Boosey & Co.) 


Mr. Ferrari’s setting of the lovely 

Claribel lines is excellent. Built on sim- 
ple lines it has a genuine pulse and will 
be effective in concert. 
_ One of the most graceful light songs 
issued recently is Maestro Buzzi-Peccia’s 
“My Little Doll.” The spirit of the 
Kingsley text, from “The Water Babies,” 
is expressed in musical terms that fit it 
completely. The accompaniment is light 
and written with skill. 

Mr. Squire has struck the popular 
note in his “When You Come Home,” 
which we learn is being sung widely in 


By Gustave Ferrari. 
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England and is as popular there as 
“Over There” is in America. It is dedi- 
cated “To the American Troops Over- 
seas” and is issued in four keys. 
* * * 
“LITTLE SOLDIER BOY,” “My Shadow.” 
By William G. Hammond. “Rapture of 


Spring.”” By Louis Victor Saar. ‘‘Sleep, 
Little Baby, | Love Thee.” By William 
Blair. (Cincinnati-New York-London: John 


Church Co.) 


“Little Soldier Boy,” written for Kitty 
Cheatham, is pretty and Mr. Hammond’s 
setting of Robert Louis Stevenson’s “My 
Shadow” is one of the best of the many 
done to date. The Saar song is admir- 
ably written, along couventional lines, 
roundly melodious and vocally effective. 
Mr. Blair’s Noyes song is delicately 
handled, a simple song of decided merit, 
written for a medium voice. The poem 
is from Mr. Noyes’s “Slumber Songs of 
the Madonna.” 


* * ok 


THREE SONGS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. By 
Roger Quilter, Op. 20. ‘“‘Thy Hand in 
Mine,’’ ‘‘Strew No More Red Roses.”’ By 
Frank Bridge. (London: Winthrop Rogers, 
Ltd.) 


Such music as these five songs by 
Messrs. Quilter and Bridge renew one’s 
faith in Great Britain’s musical future. 
They have been written within the last 
eighteen months, barring the last Bridge 
song, done in 1913. And by two of her 
most gifted men. Unalike as Quilter 
and Bridge are, they are both of them 
composers of modernistic individuality, 
which entitles them to a place among 
their respected contemporaries. 

So superbly conceived and wrought 
are the three Quilter songs, “Dream Val- 
ley,” “The Wild Flower’s Song” and 
“Daybreak,” that one may say of them 
collectively that they surpass in fine- 
ness of touch and distinguished inven- 
tion almost everything of Mr. Quilter’s 
that we have seen before. Mr. Rogers 
has published them under one cover, in 
two keys, high and low. We would sug- 
gest their being sung as a cycle. 

Mr. Bridge—several of whose string 
compositions we have found extraordi- 
nary—is not so happy as a song com- 
poser—at least, not in these two songs. 
They are interesting musically, “Thy 
Hand in Mine” holding the attention 
through its rhythm. But as songs they 
lack that something which makes a song 
that peculiar thing we love, as perhaps 
no other form of music. 


* * * 


TROIS PETITES MARCHES FUNEBRES 
(Three Little Funeral Marches). By Gerald 
Tyrwhitt. (London: J. & W. Chester.) 


A British Leo Ornstein, forsooth! And 
a very able futurist tone-painter is this 
Gerald Tyrwhitt, who has done for us 
a set of three “little funeral marches,” 
as he calls them, for the piano. 

Just why anyone wants to _ write 
funeral marches wholesale—or even in 
threes!—is, of course, not quite clear. 
But when one can write them as un- 
usually as Gerald Tyrwhitt can, the 
process is not only forgivable, but even 
laudable. The titles are “Pour un 
homme d’état” (“For a Statesman’), 
“Pour un Canari” (“For a Canary’’) and 
“Pour une tante a héritage” (“For a Rich 
Aunt”). There will be many who will 
scoff at the idea of a composer writing 
a funeral march on the death of his pet 
canary. Without knowing Mr. Tyr- 
whitt’s march written on this occasion, 
we would have considered the idea pre- 
posterous ourselves. But his canary 
elegy is so remarkable a two-page piece, 
so potent in its spell, that we are won 
over to the idea and indorse it. The 
statesman march is properly pompous; 
the march for the wealthy aunt is a tri- 
umphant bit of elegiac humor! Mr. Tyr- 





whitt marks it Allegro giocoso; of 
course, he has a sense of humor. 

The statesman and rich aunt marches 
are technically difficult. All three of 
them are difficult to read. Mr. Tyrwhitt 
is somewhere, we would say, between 
ultra-modernist and futurist—he uses no 
signature, he writes chords that no 
human being ever thought of, he shocks 
reactionaries at every step. Yet he is 
a personality—his music holds because 
it has form, because it is not experi- 
mental and finally because it is, despite 
its modernism, built on melodic motives 
(themes, if you want) that arrest the 
hearer through their newness. A very 
interesting set of pieces, we say, indi- 
cative of a great talent. Remember the 
name: Gerald Tyrwhitt. A. W. K. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 
Songs 
“The Song of Ail the Ages.’ By W. H 


Squire. (New York: Boosey & Co.) ‘‘Com 
ing Home.” 3y Charles Willeby. (Cincin- 
nati-New York-London: John Church Co.) 
“The Reaper of the Roaa.’’ By Jesse M 
Winne. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) ‘“‘The 
Farewell Message.’”’ By Harry Cowles 
(Saxonville), Mass., H. H. Cowles & Co.) 
‘“‘Love and Life.’’ By Cecil Forsyth. (New 


York: Boosey & Co.) 

“The Song That Is Sweetest.’’ By Emili- 
ano Renaud. ‘‘The Pilot.””. By Daniel Pro- 
theroe. “My Daffodils.’ By W. Berwald 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 

For the Violin 

‘“‘An Old Love Song.’”’ By Charles Huerte: 
Impromptu, ‘‘*Through Shady Lanes,” ‘‘Tran 
quillity.””. By Carl Busch. 

For the ’Cello 

‘“‘Harlequin.’’ By Charles 
mance in C. By W. Berwald. 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 

For the Piano 

A Chinese Suite. By Alec Rowley, 

(London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 
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RAPID DEVELOPMENT SHOWN IN MUSICAL 
HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 











College of Fine Arts, Established 
Ten Years Ago, Has Been Po- 
tent Factor In Building Musical 
Taste of Northwest — Work of 
School Has Included All Import- 
ant Branches of Musical Educa- 
tion 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 4.—The College 
of Fine Arts, University of Washington, 
had its beginning in the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, or, to be exact, in the 
legislative appropriation of 1907 of 
$1,000,000 to the University of Washing- 
ton, $400,000 of which was to be devoted 
to straight maintenance, and $600,000 to 
be used jointly with the Exposition, in 
return for the use of which sum for ex- 
position purposes there were to be built 
certain permanent buildings for the uni- 
versity. 

Among the buildings erected was 
Meany Hall, the auditorium of which 


was intended for joint use of the College 
of Fine Arts and the rest of the univer- 
sity, and Bagley Hall, a commodious 
building, in which was housed the Fine 
Arts Exhibit, now used as a School of 
Architecture and Applied Art. Meany 
Hail Auditorium, with its seating Ca- 
pacity of 3,000 persons, witnessed every 
important musical event during the expo- 
sition period, and a music pavilion built 
on the campus was the scene of all out- 
door concerts, and is still used for that 
purpose by the university. 

These buildings, among many other 
beautiful structures, adorn a 400-acre 
campus, every foot of which was re- 
claimed from a dense forest. Formal 
gardens, walks and terraces laid out in 
natural contours of the land, overlook 
much of the city of Seattle, and slope to 
the banks of Lake Union, the whole uni- 
versity close outlined against a_back- 
ground of giant trees Whoever visited 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition may 
now recall with pleasure the grounds 
which later were turned over to the Uni- 
versity of Washington for its permanent 
use, a setting for university life which 
could hardly be surpassed. 


Rapid Growth of Music School 


The School of Music was the original 
title of the College of Fine Arts, which 
opened its courses in 1911 with two teach- 
ers. A faculty of fifteen now devote 
their time to the college, nine of whom 
are teachers of music. 

Irving Mackay Glen, dean of the’ Uni- 
versity School of Music of the University 
of Oregon was called to organize and 
conduct the new School of Music, and has 
been connected with the university since 
its beginning, and now occupies the posi- 
tion of dean of the College of Fine Arts, 
University of Washington. 

Dean Glen has studied music from his 
seventh year, starting with the piano, 
which he continued until he broke one of 
his fingers and was forced to turn his at- 
tention to another branch, later develop- 
ing the baritone voice which has won 
for him so much praise whenever he is 
heard in concert and oratorio. 

He is a graduate (A.B., A.M.) of the 
University of California and University 
of Oregon, and post-graduate of Johns 
Hopkins; California School of Elocution 
and Oratory, San Francisco. A _ three- 
years’ course with Ellwood of Boston at 
San Jose, Cal., won him his first diploma, 
and his further studies have been under 
the direction of Herr Anton Schoot and 
William Castleman, a pupil of Sbriglia, 
under which latter teacher Dean Glen 
took a course in Italian opera. 

The faculty is composed of: Walter 
Edmund Squire, teacher of the piano; 
Albert Franz Venino, piano; Mrs. Louise 
Van Ogle, piano, advanced history of 
music, music appreciation; Mrs. Lida 
Schirmer, voice’ Frances Dickey, instruc- 
tor of public school music; Anne Voelker, 
piano; Morits Rosen, violin; Albert Por- 
ter Adams, instructor in band music. 









































The work undertaken by the School of 
Music has developed into several branches. 
An orchestra of from forty to fifty pieces 
plays at all important occasions, such as 
inaugurals, commencements, and has 
done work in all the standard overtures 
and selections, as well as some work in 
the symphonic forms. The orchestra is 
somewhat depleted this year, having sur- 
rendered its quota of young men to serv- 
ice in the army and navy. 


Many Activities of Choruses 


A chorus of 150 voices was started a 
year after the School of Music opened. It 
has undertaken such work as “Elijah,” 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” Coleridge 
Taylor’s “Tale of Old Japan” and others. 
The chorus has also put on light operas, 
among them Victor Herbert’s “Red Mill,” 
the “Princess Bonnie” and “Erminie.” 

A glee club has been maintained as an 
all-university enterprise, and has made a 
number of tours on the usual university 
basis, but this year the tour was given 
up and no work is being done except 
some practice sessions by the men not 
yet called to the colors. 

A summer school has been one of the 
very successful undertakings of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts in connection with the 
university. The work up to date was only 
that required to meet the demands of the 
public schools, such as grade and high 
school music, giving the busy teacher a 
chance to supplement the ordinary train- 
ing by some intensive worx during the 
summer. This includes pedagogical, his- 
torical and theoretical courses. Between 
three and four hundred teachers were en- 
rolled during the last summer cours:, 
which now covers a quarter period, or 
twelve weeks’ work. 

Some community singing has been ar- 
ranged by Dean Glen, assisted by the 
faculty, but owing to the uncertainty of 
the Washington climate for long periods 























Top: Meany Hall, with Auditorium of 
Seating Capacity of 3000, One of the 
Buildings of the School of Fine Arts, 
University of Washington. Below: 
Music Pavilion, on Campus of Uni- 
versity of Washington. Circle: Irv- 
ing Mackay Glen, Dean College of 
Fine Arts, University of Washington 


of the year, no regular program has been 
put into effect. A very marked degree of 
interest, however, has been shown, and 
it is not unlikely that in time some plan 
may be evolved, under the patronage of 
the university, whereby community sing- 
ing may be made of practical benefit, 
both in the way of teaching music and 
in fostering the civic spirit. 
ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





Portland (Ore.) Greets San Carlo 
Forces 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 8.—The San 


Carlo Grand Opera Company opened its 
engagement here last night with a mag- 


nificent performance of “Aida.” The 
artists received much applause. The 
vpera was sumptuously mounted. For 


an opening performance the audience 
was exceptionally large. 





The New York Mozart Society, Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, president, had as 
guests at its third musicale at the Hotel 
Astor, on the afternoon of Jan. 6, fifty 
khaki-clad young women of the Motor 
Corps Women of America. The guests 
were escorted to their places by mem- 
bers of the Junior Cabinet, of which 
Irene Trumbe!l is chairman and Ruth 
V. Gormley, vice-chairman. 





Following her recent successful appear- 
ance as soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Phyllis La Fond, con- 
cert soprano, has been engaged as so- 
loist for two concerts with the Orchestra] 
Society of New York, Max Jacobs, con- 
ductor, to be given in Brooklyn the lat- 
ter part of this month. These will be 
followed by other appearances in New 
York City. 





MOVEMENT TO REVIVE 
PROVIDENCE ORCHESTRA 


Muck’s Decision Not to Visit City Stirs 
Up New Interest in Local Organ- 


ization—Recent Concerts 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 18.—Following 
the announcement that the Boston Sym- 
phony has cancelled its remaining Provi- 
dence concerts, steps have been taken to 
stir up a greater interest in our local 
orchestra, the Providence Symphony, 
which has been inactive this season 
through lack of funds. If popular sup- 
port is forthcoming a series of three con- 
certs is planned during the remainder 
of the season and subscribers to the Bos- 
ton Orchestra’s course are being urged 
through the press to aid in establishing 
the local organization on a solid finan- 
cial foundation. 

Roswell H. Fairman has been its con- 
ductor for several seasons. 

Since the new year musical events 
have been gradually increasing in num- 
ber and several concerts have drawn fine 
houses. Greta Torpadie, the New York 
soprano, in recital under the auspices of 
the Chaminade Club; “Pagliacci” as an 
operalogue at the Strand (in which Ade- 
laide Patterson, reader; Mrs. Grace Goff 
ernard, soprano; George F. Young, 
tenor, and Loyal Phillips Shawe, bari- 
tone, appeared with success); a concert 
by the Webster Brooke Trio (in which 
Max Donner, violinist; Carl Webster, 
cellist, and Cora Gooch Brooke, pianist, 
were assisted by Charlotte Peege, so- 
prano) ; a recital by Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Bennett and Louise Bennett of New York 
at Sayles Hall, Brown University, have 








furnished entertainment of excellent 
quality. 

On Jan. 17, in Memorial Hall, the 
Haven’s Trio, consisting of Raymond 
Havens, Sylvain Noack and Alwyn 


Schroeder, played at the Chopin’s “Guest 
Night” concert. It was the first appear- 
ance of the Trio in Mr. Haven’s home 
town and the artists were given a splen- 
did reception by a crowded house. The 
performance fully equalled the expecta- 
tions aroused by its personnel and the 
players were applauded to the echo. 


a ¥. 


Mme. Barrientos Arrives Unexpectedly 
in New York 

Mme. Maria Barrientos, Spanish so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
arrived unexpectedly in New York on 
Jan. 15. The singer sent no word to 
New York of her unexpected arrival and 
the first intimation of her presence in 
the city was when she telephoned to the 
opera house from the dock. A _ repre- 
sentative of the company was sent to 
assist Mme. Barrientos with her luggage 
and, accompanied by her mother and lit- 
tle son, she went to the home of friends 
in Seventy-first Street. She has not yet 
been announced for appearance at the 
Metropolitan and it is possible that she 
will not be heard before next month. 


Stokowski Forces Play in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Jan. 15.—The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor, recently gave an all-Rus- 
sian program at the Powers Theater. 
The orchestra was snowbound at Kala- 
mazoo for two days, but was able finally 
to keep its engagement here. E. H. 
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CINCINNATI CHEERS HERBERT AS “GUEST” 





Symphony Audiences Give the 
Composer-Conductor Unique 
After Concerts 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 12.—Victor Herbert’s 
advent in this city as “guest conductor” 
of the Symphony Orchestra proved a 
veritable triumph for the composer. It 
may be accurately stated that he cap- 
tured the city by storm. His success 
was due no less to his magnetic person- 
ality than to his sound and healthy mu- 
sicianship. By both, he not only took cap- 
tive the local musical public, but also 
the members of the orchestra. 

Mr. Herbert’s first appearance with 
the orchestra was on Sunday afternoon, 
when he conducted the popular concert 
at Music Hall before a house which was 
entirely sold out. The occasion marked 
one of the most remarkable scenes of en- 
thusiasm which this correspondent has 
ever witnessed at a concert. Through- 
out the program, which Mr. Herbert had 
constructed with remarkable skill, the 
applause grew steadily after each num- 
ber and finally after the final number, 
Mr. Herbert’s own “American Fantasie,” 
all bonds were broken. The whole audi- 
ence was on its feet cheering and waving 
handkerchiefs and hats and shouts 1re- 
sounded from all sides. Again and 
again the conductor responded until 






for the orchestra, which he declared was 
second to none in this country. 


The program included the “Ancient 
Irish Clan March,” by Hennessey; Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose”; Cadman’s 
“Land of the Sky Blue Water,” which 
compositions owed their effectiveness 
principally to the remarkable instru- 
mentation they had received at the con- 
ductor’s hands; Nevin’s “Butterflies,” 
Massenet’s suite, “Les Erinnyes,” in 
which the ’cello solo was performed in 
beautiful style by Julius Sturm, first 
‘cellist; Hadley’s “In Bohemia,” two 
“Slavonic Dances,” by Dvorak, and the 
“American Fantasie.” The soloist was 
Sigurd Fredericksen, ’cellist, who won 
the approval of the audience with a good 
performance of the Boellmann “Sym- 
phonic Variations,” to which he was 
forced to add an additional number. 


On Friday afternoon Mr. Herbert 
made his first appearance before a reg- 
luar Symphony audience at Emery Audi- 
torium, and repeated his success of the 
previous Sunday afternoon, at the same 
time showing the so-called inner musical 
circles of Cincinnati that his ability as 
a conductor is not limited to the “popu- 
lar” field, but is just as marked in the 
more serious line. Thus the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Tschaikowsky, with which he 
opened his program, was one of the most 
enjoyable readings ever heard here. The 
Symphony Orchestra has never played 
better than under Mr. Herbert’s inspir- 
ing leadership. 

The rest of the program was devoteu 








finally he consented to address the audi- to Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romaine,” Si- 
ence. His remarks were a high eulogy  belius’s “The Swan of Tuonela” and 
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Rhine Journey” 


? 


“Siegfried’s from the 
“Goétterdimmerung.’ 
The Culp String Quartet, composed 
of Sigmund Culp and Ernest Pack, vio- 
linists; Carl Wunderle, viola, and Wal- 
ter Heerman, ’cellist, gave its first con- 
cert of the season at the Women’s Club 
Wednesday evening. The work of the 
ensemble was exceptionally good and 
met with warm approval. 
~ Last Saturday night Victor Herbert 
was the guest of the Musician’s Club, 
where he met some old friends and many 
new ones. He conducted the opening 
performance in this city of his operetta, 
“Eileen.” For the occasion the orchestra 
had been strengthened to almost sym- 
phonic proportions and the performance 
was in every way a splendid one, Mr. 
Herbert being, of course, the hero of the 
evening. 

The Matinée Musical Club recently 
presented a program given by its active 
members at the ballroom of the Hotel 
Gibson. The affair was successful in 
every way. 

Emil Heermann, concertmaster of the 
Symphony Orchestra and head of the 
violin department of the college, pre- 
sented several of his pupils in a highly 
successful recital Thursday evening. A 
prodigy, only ten years of age, Paul 
Katz by name. was the success of the 
evening. Others who greatly pleased 
were Joseph Groff, Kathleen Butler, 
Lizette Linnemann, Harold Ahrendt and 
Philip Dreifus. . 

Dr. Fery Lulek of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, who will be next 
week’s soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will also be the solo- 
ist with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra during its coming tour in Ken- 
tucky. L. G. S. 





W. Warren Shaw’s Artist-Pupils Heard 
in Many Concerts 


Artist-pupils of W. Warren Shaw, 
vocal teacher, have appeared in many re- 
citals and concerts during the current 
season. Florence Kemmerer, soprano 
soloist of Christ Lutheran Church, of 
Allentown, Pa., was heard in joint re- 
cital with Dalton F. Schwartz, organist. 
Mrs. Kemmerer has been engaged as 
soloist with the Allentown Orchestra for 
the latter’s spring concerts. Noah H. 
Swayne, 2nd, basso, sang at Camp Dix 
in December. Edna Fauser, soprano; 
Louise Keene, contralto; John Noble, 
tenor; Frederick Becker, basso, with 
Ann Thompson, pianist, gave a concert 
in St. James’ Hall, Philadelphia, on Jan. 
11. Clara Youcum Joyce, contralto, and 
John Jay Joyce, basso, were among the 
soloists in a program of Russian works 
given at the Academy of Fine Arts on 
Jan. 13. Mrs. Joyce was also the soloist 
in the concert of the Mendelssohn Club, 
Jan. 15. Oscar Cox, tenor, has been ne- 
gaged as soloist of the Lutheran Church 
of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia. 





Mér6é and Fanning Give Joint Recital in 
Wichita 

WICHITA, KAN., Jan. 11.—Yolanda 
Méré, pianist, and Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone, were heard in a joint recital on the 
evening of Jan. 4 at the Forum, under 
the local management of the Armitage 
Bureau. Mme. Méré scored a decided 
success and Mr. Fanning also was much 
applauded in groups of songs.  K. E. 


Elias Breeskin, violinist, delighted a 
capacity audience at Troy, N. Y., re- 
cently. 
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What the New York Press 
of January 16th, 1918 


Said about 


Leo Ornstein’s 


Recital at Aeolian Hall, 
January 15th, 1918 
The Sun: 


Leo Ornstein gave a piano recital 
yesterday afternoon in A£olian Hall 


and there were none of his own 
curious compositions on the _ pro- 
gramme. Instead there were three 


fine specimens of the productions of 
Scriabine and three from the museum 
of Ravel. In these Mr. Ornstein 
displayed the best features of his 
art. He is a player of remark- 
able technical skill and his command 
of tone color is not surpassed by 
any of the famous ones. He played 
Scriabine and Ravel with fulness of 
faith and with exceeding dexterity. 

Other compositions were Beetho- 
ven’s “Sonata Appassionata” and a 
group of Chopin numbers. Mr. Orn- 
stein’s interpretations of the classics 
are an acquired taste. One does 
not arrive at harmonious agreement 
with them suddenly. Many will 
never achieve it at all. Especially 
disconcerting to common minds are 
his rhythmic fancies, which cause 
the melodies of Chopin to assume 
new shapes and original character. 

But all these matters have been 
discussed many times. Leo Orn- 
stein does things differently from 
others, and to many people this is 
a token of genius. He was heard 
yesterday by a large and absorbed 
audience and the applause was-of a 
nature to leave no doubt that deep 
satisfaction was enthroned in the 
hall. 


The Globe: 


In £Zolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon Leo Ornstein gave his first 
local piano recital of this season. 
Probably not a few of the many 
enthusiasts that heard him regretted 
the absence from the programme of 
even one of his own highly individ- 
ual compositions, though an early 
“Russian Suite” of his, masquerad- 
ing under the authorship of one 
“Viadirmirsky” opened the recital. 
However, Mr. Ornstein is an inter- 
esting pianist whatever he plays, 
and on his programme yesterday 
were pieces by Scriabine, by Ravel 
(the “Scarbo” for one), by Debussy, 
and by Albeniz (a “Féte-Dieu a Se- 
ville,” characteristic in melody, fas- 
cinating in rhythm, rich and unusual 
in harmony), which must appeal to 
him particularly. He played also 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata, a 
Chopin group of four, and Liszt’s 
twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Among contemporary pianists few, 
young or old, approach Mr. Ornstein 
in command of tone-color and taste 
in using it. Dazzling in contrast, 
or endlessly subtle in gradation, the 
color he employed throughout the 
programme was astonishing, ravish- 
ing, disarming. It almost succeeded 
in persuading one that beyond color 
there is nothing in music. But not 
quite. And just there was the little 
rift within the lute of our delight, 
though fail it did to make the music 
mute. 

The fact is, under the glory of the 
color was often discernible defect in 
line. In Beethoven and in Chopin 
especially one felt the lack of sus- 
tained melodic sweep, and for pages 
the phrasing would be moulded too 
steadily in one relief. Infinite and 
exquisite elaboration of detail the 
player often wrought without regard 
enough for the design of the piece 
as a whole. If Mr. Ornstein devel- 
ops the linear element in his playing 
as he already has the color he will 
become indeed one of the supreme 
painters of the piano.—Pitts San- 
born. 
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Fallen in Battle 








PARIS OPERA GIVES BENEFIT FOR 
SOLDIERS WINNING “RUBAN ROUGE” 


Music of the Early Year Centers About War Relief— Maurice 
Renaud Welcomed Back from Front in First Concert Appear- 
ance in Three Years—Kherla Kumari Roome, Hindoo Pianist, 
Makes Début—Concert of Works by Composers Who Have 














Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Dec. 28, 1917. 


HERE was music in the air not only 
all Christmas Day, but the carolers 

that began at 11 on the eve of the feast 
set the pace for others. Midnight Mass 
was heard at a few of the churches, but 
this did not compete with the Christmas 
carolers who warbled in the poorer dis- 
tricts until after 3 a.m. This band of 
Red Cross workers, nearly all Ameri- 
cans, wearing the uniform of service, 


men and women, met again at the Red 
Cross central bureau on Christmas morn- 
ing and went in a body to the military 
hospitals, where they sang their pro- 
gram of half a dozen songs, always be- 
ginning with “Adeste Fideles.” 

The carolers concluded their efforts 
when they all appeared at the Salle 
Jouffroy at 5 o’clock to again repeat 
the numbers. The music was ably di- 
rected by Major Cabot. 

George Houpt by request gave half a 
dozen Negro Spiritual Songs. “Uncle 
Rome,” some old Irish and English bal- 
lads, rendered with his own simple, 
artistic finish, and he stood by the big 
Christmas tree, the boughs swung in 
tinsel and dotted with tiny colored lights, 
and the effect was more than entranc- 
ing. The audience, all war workers, in 
some department, joined with the carol- 
ers with spirit, and the “Venite Adore- 
mus” reminded us of that sung by big 
congregations in America. 


Benefit for Wounded Pianists 


Another Christmas gathering of mu 
sicians was that at the Salle des Agri- 


culteurs, this séance given for the ben- 
efit of mutilated pianists. The body of 
musicians is known as “Société des Con- 
certs de Chant Classique,” and Camille 
Saint-Saéns is the president. The psalms 
sung by a mixed choir were interesting 
in spite of the fact of the preponderance 
of female voices. 

The concert so long waited for, that 
of Kherla Kumari Roome, finally took 
place Friday at the Salle Gaveau. This 
talented woman is a Hindoo, and she was 


assisted by Jeanne Ronsay in Hindoo 
Dances, the music composed by Mrs. 
Roome. The piano playing of Kherla 


Kumari Rcome shows charming style, a 
softness and seductiveness of the Orient 
that grips the senses as well as the 
ear, and her interpretation is quite dif- 
ferent to what we are accustomed to 
hear, for this musician seems to seek 
romances and delusive qualities first in 
her selections, and while there was noth- 
ing unusual as to execution or technique, 
the manner of playing and handling each 
piece was unique. The numbers included 
works of Liszt, Rubinstein, Arensky, 
— Debussy, Granados and Scria- 
ine. 

“Les Anciens Noéls de France,” given 
by Jane Arger, Torelli, and the chorus 
“Amis des Cathedrales” under the direc- 
tion of Henri Letocart, ushered in the 
Christmas music at the matinée Sunday 
at the old skating rink of the Champs 
Elysées. The door receipts were for 
war wounded, and cold as the day was, 
the vast unheated hall was well filled. 
The program embraced music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The first part was entirely instrumental, 
and had not such artists as Delcourt, 
Dragon and Bruyn furnished the enter- 
tainment, that portion of the perform- 
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154 EAST SEVENTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
announces, for the second half year, that 


ERNEST BLOCH 


will hold new classes in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
FUGUE, INSTRUMENTATION AND ORCHESTRA- 
TION; and a lecture-class in MUSICAL FORM. 
classes are designed not alone for the composer but also 
for the performing musician who is ambitious to acquire 
a real knowledge of the structure of the work of musical art 
and to be able to analyze it. 


HARMONY 
Begins with the study of the Simplest Chords and progresses to the highest 
advancement, as exemplified in the chorales of Johann Sebastian Bach, and in 
modern compositions. 
COUNTERPOINT 


Comprises the study of beth Strict and Free Counterpoint; and includes the 
analysis of the works of the old masters—Josquin de Pres, O. di Lassus, 
Palestrina, Vittoria and J. S. Bach; and, for modern Counterpoint, the works 
of Wagner, Richard Strauss, Debussy and Mahler. 


FUGUE 


Covers a logical and deductive analysis of the 48 Fugues in the Well-tempered 


INSTRUMENTATION AND ORCHESTRATION 


Comprises a logical and methodical study of the different musical instruments 
jn respect to their tone quality, range, and groupings. 


MUSICAL FORM 


Mr. Bloch will, in this lecture-class, discuss the fundamental principles of Art 
and their application in music, especially in respect to questions of Unity, Va- 
riety, Contrasts, Proportion, Symmetry, and Progression. 
study of the motiv, the small phrase, and the period, in their many variations, 
he will analyze the various musical forms—the Lied, the Rondo, the Sonata, 
Symphony, the 
Dramatic Forms from Bach to R. Strauss. 


The School offers the following SPECIAL TERMS for the 
remainder of the season (February 7th to June 1st): 


Fee for classes of ten, including the lecture-class in 


Fee for the lecture-class in Musical Form 
ADDRESS SEC’Y 154 EAST 70th ST., NEW YORK . 


These 


The number of students in 
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Symphonic Poem, and the 


$35.00 
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ance might have been tiresome. But 
short selections soon finished the first 
part, and then came “Le Mystére de la 
Nativité,” with Arger, soprano; Merglet, 
baritone; Torelli, tenor; Tesson, bass, 
and the chorus. The singers are sup- 
posed to represent respectively the 
Blessed Virgin, Saint Joseph, a Magi, 
a Shepherd, and the voice of the Angels. 
This ““Mystére de la Nativité” is full of 
sublimely religious passages. The work 
of the quartet showed that there had 
not been sufficient rehearsal, but the in- 
dividual numbers were most pleasing. 

“Faust,” given for the benefit of sol- 
diers decorated with the “Ruban Rouge” 
of the war, drew an immense crowd of 
people at the Grand Opéra Saturday. 
The chorus of the Opéra sat behind the 
four soloists, and the music was under 
the baton of André Messager. The prin- 
cipals were Chénal, Franz, Renaud and 
Vieuille. 

Chénal sang with great spirit and as 
the music lies well within the range of 
her voice her effects were sonorous and 
showed the audience that she is develop- 
ing into a versatile artist. This was the 
first public appearance Maurice Renaud 


has made since before the war, and as 
he has been doing military duty these 
three years, the public is quite au 
courant with his patriotism and the ap- 
plause was prolonged when he stood to 
sing. Renaud has lost not a whit of 
the charm that has characterized him 
and for years put him first among 
French baritones. From his first solo 
to the last he was ever the consummate 
artist. 

The string-band pupils of the Con- 
servatory, an orchestral class under the 
leadership of Vincent d’Indy, gave a 
matinée recital at the Comédie Fran- 
caise Saturday last. A dozen works by 
French composers who have died or been 
slain during the past few years were 
heard, chief among those being the 
“Symphony,” by Fernand Hilphen, and 
“Funeral Anthem,” by Alberic Mag- 
nard. The shorter works were very 
bright and gay, those more important of 
a serious order, but none of them 
showed too much of the influence of 
modernism, and many of the composi- 
tions sounded familiar, for some of them 
have been heard here a long time. 

LEONORA RAINES. 








CORDELIA PAINE IN 
RECITAL TOUR OF 
MICHIGAN CITIES 


























Cordelia Ayer Paine, American Pianist, 
and Mrs. James E. Devoe, Wife of the 
Detroit Concert Manager 


Cordelia Ayer Paine, American pian- 
ist, who was recently heard in several 
Middle Western cities, will resume her 
recital work with appearances in Mich- 
igan and Ontario during January. Miss 
Paine is to appear in joint recital with 
Blanche da Costa, soprano, at Lansing, 
Mich., on Jan. 21, this being one of the 
regularly scheduled concerts in the Mat- 
inée Musicale series. Appearances in 
Port Huron, Battle Creek and other 
Michigan cities as well as several ap- 
pearances in Ontario are among the 
early dates arranged for Miss Paine. 

Miss Paine’s concert engagements are 
being booked by James E. Devoe of De- 
troit. 





Southland Singers in New York Concert 


The Southland Singers, Emma A. 
Dambmann, president, were heard in 
their first concert of the season at the 
Hotel Plaza recently. A well chosen 
program was artistically sung, under the 
skilful direction of Raymond V. Nold. 
The gifted soloists of the occasion were 
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Gretchen Niedeklang, soprano, and Max 
Gegna, ’cellist. Emmanuel Balabon and 
Bernice Maudsley proved efficient accom- 
panists. 





Lambert Murphy Appears in Wheeling 
in Joint Recital with Mme. Homer 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 6—Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, made his first appear- 
ance in Wheeling on the evening of Jan. 
4 in a joint recital with Louise Homer, 
cantralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. He opened the program with 
a group of French songs by Debussy, 
Paulin, Aubert, Fourdrain. Instead of 
a second group he sang an aria from 
Massenet’s “Grisélidis.” In the third 
group he gave five familiar English 
songs, and closed the program with Mme. 
Homer in the duet “Home to Our Moun- 
tains,” from “Il Trovatore.” Both Mr. 
Murphy and Mme. Homer won much ap- 
plause from a large audience. 





Brooklyn to Hold Weekly Community 
Song Rallies 


The People’s Institute of Brooklyn 
will hold a series of Community Song 
Rallies in Jefferson Hall, on Sunday 
afternoons, beginning Jan. 27. The 
Brooklyn Community Chorus, organized 
by the Institute, will sing, and there 
will be present visiting delegations from 
the various chapters of the chorus from 
Kensington, Flatbush, Bay Ridge, Green- 
point and colored sections of the borough. 

~ s. - 





Annie Friedberg, manager for Mabel 
Beddoe, received a telegram from the 
singer after her recent appearance with 
the Century Club of Pittsburg announc- 
ing her success at the recital. Miss Bed- 
doe also telegraphed for a substitute for 
her church as she was obliged to stop 
over in order to fill two more engage- 
ments. 
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PITTSBURGH’S WEEK 
MINUS ‘INVADERS’ 


Becomes Musically Acquainted 
with Itself in Absence of 
Visiting Stars 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 18.—Pittsburgh 


has had a profitable week. For once 
we have not been invaded by a “great 
artist,” -or “diva,” or “master of the 
violin,’ or “world-famous orchestra.” 


We have been left to our own secret de- 
vices and patent weaknesses. Whether 
it is a privilege or a pest to become mu- 
sically acquainted with ourselves, is a 
een. We have had those terrible 
things, “pupils’ recitals,” and those very 
much worse events, “faculty recitals,” 


and somehow life seems a bit tarnished. 

On Tuesday, in the Frick Arcade Au- 
ditorium, the Tuesday Musical Club 
Choral gave one of the best of its many 
concerts. The choral, under James 
Stephen Martin, with James Chalmers 
Baird, as the featured soloist, gave 
Bliss’s cantata, “Three Mountain 
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Springs,” the “Ave Maria” from Verdi’s 
“Otello” (in Italian, if you please!) and 
miscellaneous groups of _ part-songs. 
Alice Butterfield, soprano, sang some 
incidental obbligatos with telling effect. 
Elizabeth Weddell was at the piano. 

Sudworth Frasier, the new tenor at 
the Third Presbyterian Church—en pas- 
sant, one of the Lest paying positions in 
the country—gave a recital, 
before the Academy of Science and Art. 
Edward C. Harris was at the piano. 
Sudworth Frasier came to Pittsburgh 
from Minneapolis, where he was asso- 
ciated with that competent organist, 
Stanley Avery. Mr. Frasier has that 
greatest of all virtues, youth. He can 
also sing. 

Pittsburgh is in the throes of com- 
munity-urge this year. Many men and 
women of talent are giving their serv- 





Thursday,’ 


ices to carry the propaganda to Garcia. 
Some of the organists have started series 
of recitals for home-bound school chil- 
dren, and so far the results have been 
worth while. 

Mrs. Nellie Risher Roberts gave a 
recital at the First Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church; Edward C. Harris gave 
one at the East Liberty Presbyterian 
Church, and Charles Rebstock is giving 
a series at St. Andrew’s Church. These 
organists, in giving their time and 
energies, are doing more than charitable 
work—they have civic consciousness. 

Emma_ Roberts, contralto, of New 
York, must think Pittsburgh is some- 
where in the Arctic Circle. She gave a 


recital in the Art Society series, on 
Tuesday; and was greeted by zero 
weather, and a correspondingly small 
audience. The Pittsburgh papers spoke 


well of her voice. J. Warren Erb was 
the accompanist. 

The Cecelia Choir of the Western The- 
ological Seminary, under the direction 
of Charles N. Boyd, gave a program of 
Russian church music on Friday. The 
Cecilia Choir is one of the very few 
choirs in Pittsburgh that try to do good 
work. Almost all the choirs, and par- 
ticularly the quartets in the Presby- 
terian churches, only do music that will 
“get by.” The Cecelia Choir gives a 
concert every year of “Undesirable 
Church Music,” showing the weaknesses, 
perversities and incongruities that mas- 
querade under the caption, “Sacred.” 
Church music in Pittsburgh is at a very 
low ebb, and Charles N. Boyd and his 
Cecilians are laboring hard to show the 
city what good church an es «te 





A NEW CANTATA BY 
H. BROOKS DAY HEARD 





Composer’s Work for Solo Tenor and 
Chorus Has Its Premiére at St. 
Paul’s Church in New York 
H. Brooks Day, sub-warden of the 


has just 
for 


American Guild of Organists, 
cantata, 


completed a Christmas 
tenor solo and 
chorus. This new 
work had its ini- 
tial presentation 
on Tuesday at 
noon in old St. 
Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, in 
the series of noon 
musical services 
conducted by Ed- 
mund Jaques. The 
composer was at 
the organ, and J. 
M. Price was the 
soloist. 

Mr. Day’s can- 
tata opens with a 
chorus, “It Came 
Upon the Midnight H. Brooks Day 
C.ear,” which is 
followed by tenor recitative, “The An- 
nunciation,” and the tenor solo, “All My 
Heart This Night Rejoices.” Then came 
a recitative and chorus of men, “and 
there were in the same country shep- 
herds,” and “While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night.” The finale then 
comes with “Glory Be to God on High.” 

Of especial interest is the tenor solo 
with the accompanying women’s voices, 
“Sleep, Holy Babe.” The work, which 
requires forty-five minutes for perform- 
ance, has much melodic beauty and will 
be a welcome addition to the literature 
of church music. 








NEW VENTURE IN SAN JOSE 


Through School Teachers’ Influence 
“Pop” Concerts Become Fixture. 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Jan. 14.—San José is 
indebted to the School Women’s Club, 
which is composed entirely of teachers in 
the public schools, for the launching of a 
movement which bids fair to make com- 
munity music a permanent feature of its 
civic life. 

On Jan. 6, in the High School Audi- 
torium, the first concert was given by 
Nicola de Lorenzo’s string quintet, and 
the announcement that similar concerts 
will be given every Sunday afternoon, at 
the small admission fee of fifteen cents, 
as long as there is a demand for them, is 
most encouraging to those interested in 

“pop” concerts. The fact that nearly 
seven hundred people attended the open- 
ing concert augurs well for the future 
of the undertaking. 


The quintet has been reorganized since 
its last appearance, the present personnel 
being as follows: Nicola de Lorenzo, first 
violin; Benj. F. King, second violin; J. 
Halamicek, viola; J. Kalas, ’cello; Bozena 
Kalas, piano. They gave great pleas- 
ure in a program of light numbers such 
as Nevin’s “A Day in Venice”; selec- 
tions from “Cavalleria Rusticana’; 
“Tema con Variazioni” by Bolzoni and 
selections by von Vlon, Roth and 
Meacham. 

Luigi Poggi, tenor, formerly with the 
Lombardi Opera Company, sang _ the 
“Siciliana” from “Cavalleria” and a solo 
group with quintet accompaniment, win- 
ning warm applause. M. M. F. 





ABOUT BLIND MUSICIANS 


Interesting Report in Great Britain Tells 
of Musical Opportunity for Sightless 


In a Government report recently is- 
sued in Great Britain on the welfare of 
the blind it is stated that there are al- 
most 1000—947 to be exact—persons in 
the United Kingdom thus afflicted who 
are following the professions of music, 
making of musical instruments, piano 
tuning, etc. There are at least one hun- 
dred blind organists in Britain, many 
of whom are choirmasters as well. It 
is expected that these numbers will be 
materially increased owing to the fact 
that a greater amount of attention is 
now being given to music in the institu- 
tions for the blind. 

The report shows from an investiga- 
tion among several hundred persons that 
86 per cent of the men and 81 per cent 
of the women are known to have been 
successful in their musical occupations. 
This report suggests the desirability for 
a blind person to combine the position of 
organist, or music teacher, or profes- 
sional singer as the case may be, with 
that of pianoforte tuning, so that in 
the event of a falling off in his profes- 
sional work he can resort to the more 
practical occupation, or the other way 
around, as circumstances dictate. 





Artists Appear with Newark Community 
Chorus 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 14.—A large audi- 
ence attended the third concert of the 
third series of community concerts at the 
Robert Treat School on the evening of 
Jan. 11. The contributing artists, Louise 
Merters, contralto; Alexander Bloch, vio- 
linist,and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, pianist, 
were heartily applauded and gave extra 
numbers, Mr. Bloch played the Bruch 
G Minor Concerto, Mrs. Bloch contributed 
a group of Chopin numbers, and Mrs. 
Merters sang an aria from Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Jeanne d’Are. The schoo)! chorus, 
directed by Winifred A. Diffily of the 
faculty, sang Cyphers’s “Flag Song.” 

P. G. 
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Gabrilowitsch Re-engaged as Conductor 
of Detroit Symphony 


As orchestral conductor, Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch is faring quite as prominently 
in the public eye this season as in the 
role of pianist. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was 
called suddenly to Detroit to fill an en- 
gagement as conductor on Dec. 28 and 
29, and so successful was the concert that 
he was re-engaged for other concerts 
of the same organization on Feb. 1, 2, 
8, 9, 15 and 16, and March 1 and 2. 
At the March concert he will appear in 
a dual capacity, conducting the orches- 
tra and as a special feature, playing a 
piano concerto. Mr. Gabrilowitsch will 
also conduct two pairs of concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra’ on 
March 8 and 9 and March 22 and 23. 





Sasha Votichenko, Russian composer 
and tympanonist virtuoso, has arranged 
a unique program for the first of his 
concerts this season, to take place Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 27, in the auditorium 
of the Hotel des Artistes. Among the 
items are his own “Douleur” and 
“Chimes of Rheims.” 





THE JOHN FRANKLIN MUSIC CO. 
1531 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Present a List of Four Part Chorals for 
Concert, School and Quartette Use 
A liberal discount to choral organizations and schools 
MALE VOICES 


outs 
Who is Sylvia?—Schubert.........--.-++eeeeee 10 
Sigh No More, Ladies—Stevens..........++++- "08 
Willow Song—Unknown .....cocercccccccscece 10 
Over FIT emd PRI6—CaOk.... ccc cc cccccccces 15 
*QO Mistress Mine—Barratt......cccccccccece 12 
*Orpheus With His Lute—Barratt...........+6 . 12 
*Take, O ‘Take Those Lips Away—Barratt..... .10 
It was a Lover and His Lass—Barratt......... 12 
Hark! Hark! The Lark—Schubert............. 10 
Heigh-Ho For a Husband—Unknown........... 12 
When That I Was a Tiny Boy—Barratt......... 12 
Where The Wild Thyme Blows—Barratt....... . 12 
She Never Told Her Love—Hayden........... .10 
When Icicles Hang By The Wall—Arne..... « san 
Full Fathom Five Thy Father Lies—Johnson. .10 
Where The Bee Sucks—Arne.......-...-cceece 10 
The Minstrel. Baoy—-MOome... «cc cscecccssece a 12 
Tho Dark Be Our Sorrows—Moore............ .10 
(St. Patrick’s Day) 
Bow Back Car—-LOVG?. 2. cccccccsccccccccscce 10 
Bendemeer’s Stream—Unknown ..............- .10° 
co RE SS EE AAR ae ey een .10 
ee. Se. cs 0 as cake et 04 0 eee OOS 10 
*My Heart Is Thine (O Sole Mio)—di Capua... .12 
*Be My Love, Be My Own (Marie, Mari)— 
ie oa aaa ess cabae st xs aae te ea ee Om 12 
*Marcheta—Schertzinger .....-.e-ccccccccces .10 
*Farewell (Aloha Oe)—Liliuogalani .......... .08 
Down On The Old Yazoo—Dore..........-ee0e - 15 
SEGRE WENO NOEs 6 sinc ce ncecccseS pe cccseres 12 
*Deep River—(O’Hare Arrg.)......-.ee-++e0-- .10 


Battle Hymn Of The Republic—(O’Hare Arrg.) .12 
WOMEN’S VOICES 


Price 
Wa ir OI on a bk oak escent a vean ste .10 
Orpheus With His Lute—Barratt............... 12 
It Was a Lover and His Lass ~—Barratt......... 12 
Hark! Hark! The Lark—Schubert............. .10 
When Daisies Pied—Arne........ccceccrccccces « 12 
Emilia. Tate. Tata —-BOrrats. icc ccccccsecce « 15 
Where The Wild Thyme Blows—Barratt....... . 12 
She Never Told Her Love—Hayden........... .10 
When Icicles Hang By The Wall—Arne....... .10 
Where The Bee Sucks—Arne...........-eeee00. .10 
TE ERO EOL O CCT OT .10 
My Heart Is Thine (O Sole Mio)—-di Capua.... .12 
Be My Love, Be My Own (Marie, Mari)——di Capua 
32 
Marcheta—-Gehertsing@er .....ccscsecrsccccsecs .10 
Farewell (Aloha Oe)—Liliuokalani........... .08 


ro Sid ele sg a'p bas a0 6b bo wes 12 
Deep River—(C. O’Hare Arrg.)....-ccsccccoss .10 
Battle Hymn Of The Republic _—(C. O’Hare Arrg.) 


MIXED VOICES 


Wilkow Geert cc cas ccccccecccecscses .10 
Over Sil OmO: Dele GOO. ccs ictcecovccecses 15 
OD PEIGEPOON) Met OTEE ccc ci cecccccacccece « 12 
Orpheus With His Lute—Barratt.............. 12 
Take, O Take Those Lips Away-——Barratt..... .10 
It Was A Lover and His Lass—RBarratt........ . 12 
Hark! Hark! The Lark—Schubert.......... oe 
When That I Was A Tiny Boy—RBarratt...... BS 
Where The Wild Thyme Blows—RBarratt........ 12 
She Never Told Her Love—Hayden............ .10 
When Icicles Hang By The Wall—Arne....... .10 
Where The Bee Sucks—Armne..........ccee:--: .10 
ee Se PR er re 10 
ee ece AMIR os «di anid kod 06 8c ea% .10 
Relieve Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms— 
RN re sata tae cae eiing < acgr adn ia es alae .10 
Meeting Of The Waters—Moore............... .10 
Tho Dark Be Our Sorrows—Moore............. .10 


(St. Patrick’s Day) 
The Harp That Once Thru Tara’s Halls—Moore. .10 
10 


ee OPS Ae ae ae err ee 
S»owv Breasted Pearl—de Vere.............. .10 
My Heart Is Thine (O Sole Mio)—di Capua... .12 
Be My Love, Be My Own (Marie, Mari)-——di Capua 
12 
Marcheta—Schertsinger ......-cscccecsscccceces .10 
Farewell (Aloha Oe)—Liliuokalani............ .08 
if You Only Will (Cirribiribin)—Pestaloza.... .12 
Down On The Old Yazoo—Dore.............+. ; 15 
SOR (eS rs ehh ebaneesen’ + 12 
Ween Biwee. (Oe APM.) cs icacscncerccevcenes .10 











APPLICATIONS TO A. MALKIN, SEC'Y, 304 W. 71st ST., NEW YORK 


Battle Hymn of The Republic (O’Hare Arrg.).. .12 
*Are Also Published as Vocal Solos 
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May Peterson “Jumps I[n”’ 
Homer’s Place in Hub Recital 











Boston Audience Approves Art of Soprano, Who Appears with 
Gabrilowitsch on Short Notice — People’s Choral Union in 
First Concert—Frida Stjerna, Soprano, Makes Successful 
Début—Week Rich in Other Events 














Boston, MAss., Jan. 18.—Many of 
Mme. Louise Homer’s admirers who had 
come to Symphony Hall last Sunday 
afternoon to hear her in joint recital 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch were disap- 
pointed upon being handed a notice stat- 
ing that “a heavy cold makes it impos- 
sible for Mme. Homer to appear to-day. 
May Peterson of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, at very short notice, has kindly 
consented to sing.” After hearing Miss 
Peterson sing, however, the audience for- 
got its disappointment. Miss Peterson, 
with rare charm of manner, beauty of 
voice and with skilled musicianship, filled 
in this emergency with very great credit 
to herself and her art. Her voice is rich 
and warm in quality, with tendencies in 
color (not in compass) to a mezzo. The 
piano accompaniments of the youthful 
Blaire Neale would have done credit to 
an artist twice his years. 

For his share of the program Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch played the Schumann G 
Minor Sonata, a group of Chopin and a 
group of Debussy, and for good measure 
in extras, more Schumann, and an in- 
imitable performance of the Gluck Ga- 
votte. His delivery of the Schumann 
Sonata was as magnificent an exposition 
of the romantic poetry in music as has 
been heard here in many, many months. 
In his entire performance his eloquence 
as an artist of ideal, poetical and in- 
fallible technical expression was most 
impressive. 

In the evening the People’s Choral 
Union, Frederick W. Wodell, conductor, 
gave the first concert of this season in 
Symphony Hall, presenting as Part 1 of 
the program miscellaneous solo, chorus 
and orchestral numbers, and then Gade’s 
“The Crusaders.” The assisting solo 
singers were Charlotte Peegé, contralto; 
George Boynton, tenor, and William 
Tucker, a baritone of New York. Mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Jacques Hoffman, principal; Herman A. 
Shedd, organist, and Mildred Vinton, 


pianist, supplied the accompaniment to 
the singers. The chorus sang with ready 
enthusiasm and apparent enjoyment of 
their task at hand, held in check and 
guided through their creditable endeav- 
ors by the watchful baton of Mr. Wodell. 
To her share of the program Miss Peegé 
brought an intelligent and convincing in- 
terpretation of all that she sang, and a 
voice of rich quality and expansive com- 
pass over which she held complete and 
reasonable control. Mr. Boynton sang 
more brilliantly and with more resonance 
than we have yet heard him, but one 
wished for an occasional sign of emo- 
tion in his performance. The beauty of 
Mr. Tucker’s singing was marred by an 
exaggerated tremolo. His voice is a full, 
virile baritone of decidedly pleasing 
quality. It was good to hear “The Cru- 
saders” again. Mr. Wodell is to be 
thanked for bringing it forth. Some call 
it conventional and limiting in style. To 
those who really love thankful chorus 
singing it offers much that is appealing, 
and as creditably sung by this chorus it 
was a source of great pleasure to the 
large and appreciative audience. 
Tuesday morning the Chromatic Clu 
gave its regular monthly concert in 
Hotel Tuileries. Dai Buell was featured 
in numbers from her “novelty program” 
which she has recently presented in Chi- 
cago, New York and this city. For this 
program she presented numbers by Bach, 
Gebhard, Saint-Saéns, Kwast and Lia- 
pounow. Miss Buell played these with 
the brilliance, poetical imagination and 
thoughtful attention to minute matters of 
detail that is always apparent in her 
playing. Alice Huston Stevens, a dra- 
matic soprano, of whom more should be 
heard, justified this desire by her splen- 
did singing of some French and English 
songs and the familiar air of “La Tosca.” 
Florence Colby, ’cellist; Inez Harrison, 
contralto, and Gaetano Bertolani, clari- 
netist, completed the program. Minnie 
Stratton atson, Minnie Little Longley 
and Bernice Gay were the accompanists. 
In the evening at Steinert Hall, Frida 
Stjerna, a young Scandinavian soprano, 
artist pupil of Ethel Frank, made her 
début. She was accompanied by Mary 





AMPARITO FARRAR 
MAKES HER DEBUT 


Soprano Makes Excellent Impres- 
sion in Recital at Aeolian Hall 


Amparito Farrar, Soprano. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Evening, Feb. 18. Accom- 
panist, Richard Hageman. The Pro- 
gram: 


“T/Enfant Prodigue” (“Air de Lia’) 
Debussy; “Aprés un Réve,” “Toujours,” 
Fauré; “Au Pays ou se fait la Guerre,” 
Duparc; “The Little Fish’s Song,” Aren- 
sky; “Flowers of Love,” Borodine; 
“Lilacs,” “Floods of Spring,’ Rachman- 
inof; “La Partida,’ “El Celoso,” Al- 
varez; “La  Golondrina,” Serradell; 
“Clavelitos,” J. Valverde; Irish Country 
Songs—“She Moved Through the Fair,” 
“The Weaver’s Daughter,” County Done- 
gal; “An Island Spinning Song,” County 
Innismurry; “I Know Where I’m Goin’,” 
County Antrim; “I Know My Love,” 
West Irish, Arranged by H. Hughes; 
“Oh, Quand je dors!” “Comment disaient 





ils,” Liszt; “Chevaux de Bois,” Debussy ; 
“Hymne au Soleil,” Georges. 


Miss Farrar made an excellent im- 
pression at her début recital, especially 
as her program was chosen well within 
the range of her vocal abilities and her 
charming dainty gracefulness and chic 
French manner won the warm approval 


of her audience. 

Miss Farrar’s voice is not a big one, 
but its quality is very sympathetic and 
the youthful spirit and intelligence dis- 
played made up for any lack of mere 
volume. Her French, Spanish and 
English diction was admirable and she 
displayed a keen appreciation of emo- 
tional values. 

The four novel Spanish numbers, al- 
though not of great musical value, as 
well as the group of Irish songs were 
heartily applauded. 

Miss Farrar has a modest manner that 
is refreshing and winning. Mountains 
of floral tributes were in evidence. 

Mr. Hageman at the piano contributed 
in no small way to the artistic ensemble 
and his splendid value as an accompan- 
ist was once again smpreeted sony: 


Shaw Swain. Her program was of major 
proportions, taxing both the vocal and 
interpretative abilities of the singer. 
That she was equal to these demands 
made upon her speaks well for the school- 
ing she has received and for the innate 
musical understanding of Miss Stjerna. 
She sang songs in Swedish, French and 
English which represented these com- 
posers: Lie, Sjogren, Kjerulf, Grieg, 
Sibelius, d’Ambrosio, Duparc, Franck 
and Bachelet. Her voice is of clear and 
pleasing quality, with a brilliance that is 
peculiar to her race. 

At Jordan Hall, the same evening, the 
Apollo Club was heard in its second con- 
cert of this season, presenting its usual 
type of program of part songs. The as- 
sisting artist was Carl Webster, the ’cell- 
ist of this city; while these club mem- 
bers, Walter Kidder and Alfred Deng- 
hausen, baritones, sang the incidental 
solos, and Ralph Harlow, tenor, sang a 
group of songs in an artistic and pleas- 
ing manner. The work which Conductor 
Mollenhauer exacts from these singers is 
an established and familiar fact, but one 
can always find some new beauty and 
experience, some new thrill from the fare 
that is given forth by the Apollos. Wit- 
ness the sensitive pianissimo_ effects 
gained when singins Zander’s “Minstrel 
Song” of the Thirteenth Century, and 
contrast thereto the majestic grandeur 
in spirit and song of their delivery of 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria,” which with the 
organ accompaniment of Homer Hum- 
nhrey and Mr. Luker at the ~iano, could 
not fail but thrill every listener. Mr. 
We'ster, with the assistance of Cora 


Brooks at the piano, plaved Victor Her- 
bert’s Concerto and short pieces by 
Popper, Schumann and Goens. Master 
of his instrument, Mr. Webster’s artistic 
performance furnished pleasant variety 
to the evening’s program. 

Wednesday afternoon in Jordan Hall 
occurred the first orchestral and choral 
concert of the season by the MacDowell 
Club. The MacDowell Club Chorus of 
women’s voices, which was ormranized this 
season, was heard for the first time at 
this concert. Conducted by M. Longy, 
with Mlle. Longy at the piano, the chorus 
sang Handel’s “The Smiling Dawn” and 
“Chant Funebre” and “Reveil” by Chaus- 
son. These were sung in the artistic 
manner that is characteristic of the 
Longy baton. Again its vital influence 
was felt when listening to the orchestra. 
In Dvorak’s “Serenade,” Beethoven’s 
“‘Prometheus Ballet Music” and the Bach 
“Concerto in D Minor for two violins,” 
with Carmine Fabrizio and Carmela 
Ippolito as soloists, Mon. Longy directed 
his players away bevond the “amateur” 
mark, to a degree of superior and laud- 
able efficiency. Christiana Caya, a color- 
atura soprano, sang the Meyerbeer aria 
“Ombres legeres” from Dinorah, reveal- 
ing a well-trained and colorful voice of 
marked agility and true_ intonation. 
Anne Aulick, pianist, played a group of 
Chopin and Liszt pieces. In the Bach 
double concerto Mr. Fabrizio again ex- 
hibited the attributes of the mature ar- 
tist, and with Miss Ipnolito, a talented 
and remarkablv clever young miss of 
fifteen years, played the concerto in a 
praiseworthy manner. W. H. L. 





GABRILOWITSCH AND 
MUCK SHARE LAURELS 


Pianist Plays Brahms’s B Flat 
Concerto in Boston—A “‘Differ- 
ent’? Program 


BosTon, Jan. 20.—The twelfth pro- 
gram of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
included Berlioz’s seldom-performed 
“Overture to ‘Les’ Francs-Juges,’ ” 
Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the piano, and 
the “Serenade for Strings,” of Tschai- 
kowsky. 

As a whole, the program was well- 
proportioned, ascending from a thunder- 
ous overture to the Brahms concerto, 
which served as a transition of soli- 
darity and sweetness to the Tschai- 
kowsky, which contains more sweetness 
than body. In these modern times, when 
one sleeps to the lullaby of cannonry, 
when Wagner’s blasts are almost passé, 
and Strauss’s cacophonies are hardly 
disturbing, it is interesting to find Ber- 
lioz looking upon this relatively mild or- 
chestration as “terrifying” and “thun- 
derous.” Berlioz is never uninteresting, 
but what to him is “monstrous, horrible 
and colossal,” has come to mean to us 
rather impossibly romantic, Byronically 
unreal, its epic qualities are in two 
dimensions only. But through it all there 
are glimpses of Berlioz the dramatic, the 
flashing, active, inimitable Berlioz of 
“The Roman Carnival.” 

From the somewhat hectic Berlioz one 
turned for relief to the suaver, more 
limpid Brahms Concerto. Since Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch chose this same. concerto 
on the occasion of his first appearance 
with the Boston Symphony, in 1907, it 
is obvious that it is one of his favorites. 
Surely he is the pianist par excellence 
for its performance; he submerges his 
own individuality into his piano part 
just as Brahms has submerged the piano 
score into the orchestration as a whole. 
The result is neither a virtuoso piano 
performance nor a piano concerto with 
a shadowy background of orchestra, but 
a proper performance where the solo in- 
strument and soloist blend and lose them- 
selves in the unified orchestra. There 


are none of those stirring, dramatic 
“battles” of sound between soloist and 
orchestra, but instead a distinctive per- 
formance, with Dr. Muck and Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch sharing honors equally. 

The concluding Tschaikowsky ‘“Sere- 
nade for Strings” is not altogether a 
satisfying example of the great Rus- 
sian’s genius. Certainly it has less 
beauty than his “Andante Cantabile for 
Strings.” Dr. Muck had announced the 
omission of the Waltz movement; hap- 
pily, however, he inserted it, and it 
proved the most pleasing of the four 
movements. One left the concert with 
the still unanswered question, “Where 
do the Russians get their alluring 
waltzes?” HB. L. BR. 





Metropolitan Début of Cecil Arden 


Last week’s premiére of Mascagni’s 
“Lodoletta” at the Metropolitan Opera 
gave the young American contralto, Cecil 
Arden, a pupil of Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, 
the opportunity to make her début in 
the rdle of Vannard. The young débutante 
acquitted herself very creditably. 











SOPRANO 


Miss Kline received a hearty reception 
by an audience of many friends, won by the 
beauty of her voice and the charm of her 
personality. The coloratura work of the 
“Shadow Song” showed the flexibility of her 
voice and the ease with which she sings. 
The liquid purity of her tone and the sweet- 
ness of her voice makes listeuing to her 
such a pleasure that the audience cannot be 
blamed for demanding encore after encore. 
—Worcester Evening Gazette, Jan. 9, 1918. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Mrs. Koehler, 
pupil of Mme. Hanna Butler of Chicago, 
was soloist recently with the A Cappella 
Choir. 

* * * 

ABINGDON, ILL.—The second concert of 
the recital course of Hedding College was 
given on the evening of Jan. 22 by Mme. 
Pieczonka, Polish ’cellist. 

-_ 


BALLARD, WASH.—The Amphion Soci- 
ety of Seattle, under the conductorship 
of Claude Madden, recently gave a con- 
cert at the Masonic Temple. 


* * * 


HOMESTEAD, FLA.—Mrs. Effa Ellis Pie- 
field is touring the east coast of Florida 
making arrangements for holding 
classes next season. It is possible that she 
will establish a normal school in Miami. 

* * * 


WOLLASTON, MAss.—Gertrude Ander- 
son Wood, the Boston contralto, was 
given a cordial reception at a recent ap- 
pearance with the Mothers’ Club, where 
she was heard in two groups of songs by 
American composers. 


*s. *+ * 


SELMA, ALA.—The junior members of 
the Music Study Club gave their first pro- 
gram of the New Year on the afternoon 
of Jan. 12. Those taking part were 
Alexina Watkins, Lucile Carter, Faylese 
Meyer and Bernice McPeck. 


* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—Alphonso Grien, bari- 
tone, made a successful appearance be- 
fore the Musicians’ Club of Newark, on 
Jan. 15, singing a group of Fay Foster’s 
songs on a program given over entirely 
to compositions of Miss Foster. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mme. Julia 
Claussen gave the fifth concert of the 
Ten Star Series under the management 
of T. Arthur Smith. Of her songs by 
American composers, “A Nocturne” by 
A. Walter Kramer, was especially suc- 
cessful. 

* * © 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—At a recent concert 
given by the successful aspirants of the 
Kiddie Klub of the New York Evening 
World, Irma Frisch, an eight-year-old 
violinist, won decided success. The young 
player is a pupil of the Woelber School 
of Music in Brooklyn. 


* * 


HAMMOND, IND.—The Hammond Mu- 
nicipal Chorus, under the direction of 
Samuel B. Garton, recently presented 
“The Messiah.” The soloists were Har- 
riet Case, soprano; Ruth Simmons, con- 


tralto; Grant Kimball, tenor, and 
Thomas Remington, bass. 
* * 


St. PAUL, MINN.—“The Messiah” was 
sung recently by the Choral Club of the 
Convent of the Visitation, under the di- 
rection of Ellen Donevan. The soloists 
were Ellen Donevan, soprano; Jane Hol- 
land Cameron, contralto; Alfred Souch- 
eray, tenor, and Francis Rosenthal, bass. 


S..¢& 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Josephine Forsyth 
was heard to advantage recently in con- 
nection with the community singing at 
Fort Hamilton,. under the direction of 
Herbert Stavely Sammond. She sang 
several songs in costume, including a 
group of Irish songs which aroused much 
enthusiasm. 

* * + 


SEATTLE, WASH.—The Seattle Music 
Study Club gave an interesting program 
recently. Those taking part were Mrs. 
Carl Hoblitzell, Mrs. Bert Harris, Mrs. 
William H. Brownfield, Mrs. Fielding 
Lewis Ashton, Mrs. Ida Muriel Simpkin,: 
Mrs. Ora K. Barkhuff and Camilla 


Proulx. 
7 * *~ 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A program of the 
compositions of Dr. Emil Enna was 
given at the Lincoln High School on Jan. 
15 in honor of Mr. Enna’s twentieth 
year of musical activity in this city. The 
artists taking part were Doris Bagley, 
soprano; Anne Mathison, contralto; Axa 
Genevieve Paget, danseuse, and Charles 
South, violinist. A 
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Los ANGELES, CAL.—At a_ concert 
given recently at the Trinity Hotel by 
the Matinée Musical Club, the program 
was offered by Mrs. Jessie Begles, so- 
prano, who sang songs by Mrs. Morton 
Jamison, accompanied by the composer, 
and Mrs. Lilian Clark, who was heard 
in piano solos. 

* * 

GALESBURG, ILL.—A new musical club 
was recently organized here under the 
name of the Musicians’ Club of Knox 
County. The officers are as follows: 
President, Mrs. Ada Harvison Kimber; 
vice-president, Maude Alma Main; secre- 
tary, Lela M. Niles; treasurer, Mrs. 
Louise Forrest. 

* * * 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Members of the 
faculty of the De Pauw School of Music, 
Greencastle, Ind., furnished the third 
program for the Society of Musical Art, 
at the Elks Club, on Jan. 8. Ira Pratt, 
basso; Howard Barnum, violinist, and 
Mrs. Howard Barnum, accompanist and 
reader, were the artists on this occasion. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The music committee 
of the Woman’s Club has organized a 
small chorus for members who enjoy the 
study of part-songs. Katherine W. V. 
R. Arnold is secretary and Mrs. Abiel 
Smith is accompanist. Rehearsals take 
place each Friday afternoon at the 
studio of Mrs. Jean Newell Barrett, who 
will be conductor. 

a + * 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Renaissance 
Music Club met at the residence of Mrs. 
W. W. Daupree on Jan. 9. The program, 
consisting entirely of French music, was 
given by Mrs. G. T. Fitzhugh, Mrs. F. 
H. Jones, Mildred Mitchell, Mrs. R. L. 
Brown, Mrs. Ralph Jurden, Mrs. Claude 
Tully and Mrs. Pratjer McDonald. 
Birdie Chamberlain was accompanist. 

* * * 


LINCOLN, Nes.—The Matinée Musicale, 
of which Mrs. L. E. Mumford is presi- 
dent, gave its 282nd concert on the after- 
noon of Jan. 7. The program was given 
by Aenone Poston, Alma Wagner, Louise 
Zumwinkel Watson, Helen Chase, Miriam 
Little and Ruth Bagnell. Sidney Silber 
of the University School of Music gave 
a recital at the Oliver Theater on Jan. 7 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. 


* * * 


BostoN—Laura Littlefield, soprano, 
gave a song recital in the music room of 
Mrs. Scott Fitz, on Jan. 14, presenting 
Handel, Mozart and Haydn arias and 
groups of French songs, children’s songs 
and English songs. Mrs. Dudley Thom- 
as Fitts played the piano accompani- 
ments. A discriminating audience ex- 
pressed its pleasure at the artistic per- 
formance of both singer and pianist. 

* * * 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Herman Sandby, 
’cellist, assisted by George Harris, Jr., 
tenor; Ilja Schkolpik, violinist, and L. T. 
Grunberg, pianist, will appear in concert 
at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on 
the evening of Jan. 28. The program 
will contain a number of novelties, in- 
cluding songs by Mr. Sandby and ar- 


rangements of Scandinavian folk songs 


scored by him for violin, ’cello and piano. 
* * * 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—A recent Guest 
Day function given by the Saturday 
Circle and the Tuesday Club was pre- 
faced by a short musical program. Velma 
Sullins, a gifted young pianist, won an 
ovation for her brillian playing of Vog- 
rich’s “Staccato Caprice” and Sinding’s 
“Con Fuoco,” and Mrs. Edward Talley, 
soprano, delighted the audience with her 
singing of Kipling’s “Lest We Forget.” 

“%* * ot 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Camp Serv- 
ice Quartet, organized primarily for the 
entertainment of soldiers, sailors and 
marines, in camps and hospitals, made 
its first appearance recently at Fort 
Myer. The personnel of the quartet is 
as follows: Mrs. Win Clime and Mrs. 
E. N. Burgess, sopranos, and Marie de 
V. Knap and Ann Tuohy, altos. Mrs. 
Florence Salin is accompanist and Mary 
A. Cryder the director. 


26 x * 


ToLepo, O.—A number of prominent 
piano teachers have presented pupils in 


recital recently. Notable among there 
were Mrs. L. C. Visher, pupil of Louise 
M. Scheuermann, who was assisted by 
Mrs: Merle S. Anderson, soprano; Leo 
Perlis, pupil of Alpha Fisher, assisted 
by Helen Joy Masters, contralto; Luella 
Kuhn, pupil of J. Harold Harder. On 
Jan. 11 Mrs. Mary Willing Meagley pre- 
sented a number of her advanced stu- 
dents. 
se +¢& «@ 

Lima, O.—Two post-holiday visiting 
musicians were Mrs. Adolph Hahn 
(Mayme Davis) of Cincinnati and Mrs. 
Carl Gantvoort (Anna Bussert) of New 
York City. Both visited their respective 
homes. Mrs. Hahn is the president of the 
Matinée Musical Club of Cincinnati. Mrs. 
Gantvoort has been singing at the camps 
and cantonments and is recuperating 
from a severe cold caught from a hurried 
motor ride between New York and Camp 
Upton at Yaphank. 

* 


* 2* 


Boston.—Herbert W. W. Downes gave 
the second in a series of organ recitals 
at St. Stephen’s Church, where he is the 
organist, on. Thursday evening, Jan. 10. 
Mr. Downes played an interesting pro- 
gram made up of works by Mendelssohn, 
Guilmant, Bossi, Bibl, Karg-Elert and 
Callaerts. The men and boys’ choir of 
the church was heard in “Cherubim 
Song,”  Gretchaninoff, and “Kyrie 
Eleison” and “Gloria in Excelsis” from 
Durand’s Mass in G. 

* Bd + 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Musical Culture 
Club held a New Year’s meeting on Jan. 
9 at the Woman’s Building. Under the 
direction of Mrs. R. A. Street, the meet- 
ing was devoted to the music of Greece, 
Servia and Rumania. A lecture on the 
patriotic music of the countries was 
given by Robert Beattie. The program 
was offered by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Meyer, 
Jennie Evans, Dale Apperson, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Love, Mrs. Claude Tully, Elsa Ger- 
ber, C. L. Montgomery and Edith May 
Wright. 

x * . 

LINCOLN, NEB.—A benefit for Louise 
LeBaron was given recently at the First 
Baptist Church. Those presenting the 
program were Dr. J. M. Mayhew, Walter 
Wheatley, Sidney Silber, Maude Fender 
Gutzmer, August Molzer, Jessie Doyle 
Murray, Marcel Roger de Bouzon, Ed- 
ward J. Walt, Mrs. August Molzer, Miss 
Wilkins and Miss Eiche: The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Louise Watson, Mrs. 
Shire, Miss Roston and Wilfrid Cheno- 
with. Mrs. Carrie B. Raymond directed 
the Opera House Chorus in numbers. 

* * * 


BosTton.—Ethel Gross Wright and 
Alice Lennon Tobin, assistant teachers 
in the piano department of the Reed- 
Hosford Music School, presented the fol- 
lowing pupils in recital recently: Rich- 
ard Fleming, Sumner Bullock; Margaret 
Dodd, Maude Reynolds, Ben Draper, Ar- 
thur Scott, Vera Witham, Vernon 
Leavitt, Iris Scott, Marjorie Thackwray, 
Doris Clegg, Jane Masterson, Josephine 
Cheney, Ellen Fitzpatrick, Bertha Han- 
ley, Phyllis Dow, Ernestine Legge and 
Edith Chandler. Mrs. Mary G. Reed 
is head of the piano department of this 
school. 

* + * ‘ 

Troy, N. Y.—The Max Bruch “Roman 
Song of Triumph” was the opening num- 
ber on the program of the recent con- 
cert of the Troy Vocal Society, given 
under the direction of Christian A. Stein. 
The martial note was continued in 
Stewart’s “The Song of the Camp,” with 
Joseph Delakoff, tenor, singing the in- 
cidental solo. Roy H. Palmer, baritone, 
was heard with the club in several num- 
bers. Dicie Howell, soprano, as assisting 
soloist, gave two groups of songs, and 
Elias Breeskin, violinist, was heard in 
the Bruch D Minor Concerto. Laurence 
Goodman and William L. Glover were ac- 
companists. 

* + * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany group of 
the Alliance Francaise gave an entertain- 
ment recently with a program of music 
and song interpreted by Mme. Genevieve 
Lecomte and Mme. Francis Ariel, vocal- 
ists, and M. Albert Larrieu, pianist and 
accompanist. The program was entirely 
French and the artists appeared in cos- 
tume. A similar concert was given at 
St. Paul’s Church in Troy, Wednesday 
evening, under the direction of the Troy 
Alliance Francaise. A program of cham- 
ber music was presented on Jan. 17 under 
the direction of Mrs. Andrew MacFarlane 
of the music section of the Albany 
Woman’s Club. The soloist were: Mrs. 
MacFarlane, violinist; Edith Ross Baker, 
pianist, and Albert Nimms, ’cellist. 

+ J + 


LonG BeacH, Cau.—The last regular 
morning program of the year by the 
Woman’s Music Study Club, consisted of 
Christmas music under the direction of 
Harriet Case Stacey. Vocal solos were 


given by Mrs. W. T. Moore, Chas. F. Pat- 
rick, Maude Homer and Mrs. Rolf God- 
dard, while a pleasing carol arranged by 
G. A. Mortimer was sung by Mrs. Jo- 
seph Frigon, Mrs. Mae Van Dorn Moody 
and Mrs. Alice Meyer. Piano solos were 
given by Jessie Parlser and Helen Brown, 
and violin selections by Ethel Burlin- 
game and Evalina Syrett. The Lyric 
Club Orchestra, including Miss Bur- 
lingame, Joe Inman-Kane, Maurice Mit- 
chell and Miss Stacey, gave an especially 
appropriate arrangement of old-time 
Christmas music. 
* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Ernest C. Sheppard, 
tenor soloist and musical director, has 
been appointed choirmaster at the First 
Baptist church. Mr. Sheppard has re- 
organized the choir into a double quartet. 
Katherine Robinson is the organist. Mrs. 
Maude Earls presented her pupils in a 
recital at her studio on Jan. 8. Chil- 
dren from the ages of four to fourteen 
participated. Leo Cormier, talented 
young Tacoma pianist, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Musical Con- 
servatory at Whitman College; Walla 
Walla, Wash. Mr. Cormier is_ well 
known in the Northwest as concert play- 
er and teacher. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mary Helen 
Howe, coloratura soprano, again gave a 
concert for the entertainment of the men 
in uniform under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A., at which she presented for 
the first time the Ladies’ Quartet, con- 
sisting of Loretta Sullivan, Mae Schnurr, 
Jennie O’Loughlin and Elsa Eiszler, in 
ensemble and solo numbers. Florence 
Stonebraker acted as accompanist and 
also was heard in a solo number. Vocal 
solos were offered by Miss Sullivan and 
Miss Stonebraker. On this occasion Miss 
Howe also presented for the first time 
in public little Mary Sanford Howe, a 
violinist. By special request of the men 
in uniform Miss Howe appeared on the 
program, giving a charming group of 
folk songs. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Albany Commu- 
nity Chorus has now passed the 1,000 
mark in membership and is the largest 
organization of its kind in the country. 
Permanent officers have been elected with 
Roessle McKinney as president in place 
of Charles E. Lindsay, resigned; vice- 
president, Mrs. J. Townsend Lansing; 
secretary, Edith Waterman; treasurer, 
William B. Eddv: board of directors, 
Mrs. John H. Finley, Rev. James S. Kit- 
tell and Charles E. Lindsay; publicity 
director, Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins; musi- 
cal director, Alfred Hallam. A newly 
organized orchestra accompanied the 
singers at the last sing and played the 
“Pastoral Symphony” from Handel’s 
“Messiah,” with Mrs. James T. Taafe, 
contralto, and Helena Bernardi, soprano, 


Flock” and “Come Unto Him.” 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—“American Com- 
posers” was the topic for study and illus- 
tration at a recent meeting of the Mon- 
day Musical Club. The historical paper 
was presented by Mrs. J. W. Pattison, 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus was in charge of 
the vocal program and Elsie Van Guys- 
ling, the instrumental. A quartet com- 
prising Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins and 
Mrs. Ronald Kinnear, sopranos, and Mrs. 
Horatio S. Bellows and Mrs. Edgar S. 
Van Olinda, contraltos, sang two part 
songs by Foote, and Mrs. Christian T. 
Martin and Mrs. Frederick W. Kerner 
were heard in a duet. Others on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. George A. Rose and 
Mary Whitfield, pianists; Julia M. 
Verch, violinist, and Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus, soprano. The accompanists were 
May E. Melius, Helen M. Sperry, Mrs. 
Henrietta Gainsley Cross and Mrs. 
George D. Elwell. 


* * 7 


singing the arias, “He Shall Feed His 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Mrs. Louise C. Beck 
presented twenty-two of her junior 
upils in a recital at Fischer Hall on 
ec. 28. Jan. 4 witnessed a number 
of interesting programs. The Canadian 


‘Woman’s Club gave a musicale-tea at the 
- home of Mrs. J. Davidson. The Women’s 


University Club presented Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Lang, violinist, and Katherine 
Hunt Dwelly, mezzo-soprano, in recital, 
with Mrs. Frederick Bentley as accom- 
panist. The music department of the 
Women’s Century Club was entertained 
at the home of’ Mrs. J. J. Lea with a 
well arranged program, in which Mrs. 
T. M. Struthers contributed a paper on 
“The Origin of Music,” and Mrs. Wini- 
fred Ferguson, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Graham and Lillian Raymond gave 
vocal numbers. The accompanist was 
Mrs. Vincent I. Cole. Frederick Wil- 
liam Zimmerman, tenor, left the early 
part of last week for a concert tour in 
the West and South. 
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| ADVANCED BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
yublication can be included in the list. 


Individuals 

Austin, Florence—Denver, Jan. 26; Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Jan. 28; Ogden, Utah, Jan. 
30; Reno, Nev., Feb. 2: Sacramento, Cal., 
Feb. 4, 5; Stockton, Cal., Feb. 6, 7; Fresno, 
Feb. 8, 9. 

Baker, Martha Atwood — Lowell, Mass., 
jan. 29; Nashua, N. H. mow Choral 
Society), Feb. 4; Keene, N. H., Feb. 

Bauer, Harold—New York, Jan. 26 °- molian 


Hall). 
Beddoe, Mabel—Washington, 
Berumen, Ernesto — New 
Hall), Jan. 28. 
Breeskin, Elias—New York (4£olian Hall), 


D. C., Jan. 30. 
York (folian 


Jan. 28; Cleveland, Feb. 5; Washington, 
Feb. 7. 
Butler, Harold L.—Zeandale, Jan. 28; Buh- 


ler, Jan. 29; Wilson, Jan. 30; Clyde, Jan. 31; 
Axtell, Feb. 1. 
Case, Anna—Washington, Feb. 1, 4. 
Church, Marjorie—Boston, Jan. 29. 
Clarke, Rebecca—New York, Feb. 10, 13. 


Claussen, Julia—Cozucord, Mass., Jan. 28 

Culp, Julia—Washington, D. C., "Feb. 8. 

D’Arnalle, Vernon — New York (£olian 
Hall), Feb. 2. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Feb. 10. 

7 Mischa—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Feb 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—St. Louis, Jan. 26; 
Milwaukee, Jan. 28; Washington, Feb. 5. 

Gills, Gabrielle—New York, Jan. 26. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Claremont, Cal., Jan. 
26; — Cal., Jan. 29; San Francisco, 
Jan, a : 

Gotthelf, Claude (Operaloguess)—Gardner, 
Mass., Jan. 29; New York, Jan. 30 and 31; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 1; New York, Feb. 2, 4, 1: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 8. 

Graveure, Louis—Washington, D. C., Feb. 8. 


Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Jan. 27; 
Forest Hills, L. I., Jan. 28; Ellenville. N. Y., 
Jan. 31. 


Hale, Gertrude—Hays, Kan., Jan. 22; Linds- 
borg, Kan., Jan. 23; Wichita, Kan., Jan. 24; 
Arkansas City Kan., Jan. 28; Wellington, 
Kan., Jan. 30; Kingfisher, Okla., Jan. $31; 
Guthrie, Okla., Feb. 1; Stillwater, Okla., Feb. 
4; Norman, Okla., Feb. 5; Durant, Okla., Feb. 
i Okla., Feb. 7; Tulsa, Okla., 

eb. 8. 

Harris, George, Jr.—Chicago, Feb. 6. 

Hassler-Fox, Regina—Chicago, Jan. 30. 

Havens, a. ere. Me., Feb. 5; 
Portland, Me., Feb. 

Heifetz, Tike Mow York (Carnegie Hall), 


Jan. 29. 
Henry, Mrs. Edith—Arkansas City, Kan., 
Jan. 28; Wellington, Kan., Jan. 30; a 


fisher, Okla., Jan. 31; Guthrie, Okla., Feb. 
Stillwater, Okla., Feb. 4; Norman, Okla., Web: 
5; Durant, Okla., Feb. 6; McAlester, Okla., 
Feb. 7; Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 8. 

Hills, Charlotte Willlams—Boston, Feb. 7. 
Hofmann, Josef — New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 26; Washington, Jan. 29. 
Holterhoff, Lella—New York (4Zolian Hall), 


Feb. 2. 
Hubbard, Havrah—Gardner, Mass., Jan. 29; 
New York, Jan. 30, 31: Brooklyn, Feb. 1; 


New York, Feb. 2, 4, 7; Brooklyn, Feb. 8. 
Hutchinson, Elizabeth Parks—Montclair, 
N. 3.5 3008. 2 
Jacobs, Max—New York, Feb. 12. 


Jamleson, Margaret—New York (/®olian 
Hall), Jan. 30. 
Jordan, Mary—Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 29. 


Land; Harold—New York (Beethoven Soc.), 


Feb. 12. 

Lashanska, Hulda — New York (olian 
Hall), Jan. 29. 

Leginska, Ethel—Brooklyn, Jan. 26; New 


York, Jan. 27 (olian Hall). 
Lerner, Tina—Southern tour during Janu- 


ary. 

"Coutiata. Mischa—Cincinnati, Feb. 8, 9- 

Littlefield, Laura—Buston, Jan. 31. 

Lund, Charlotte—New York, Jan. 27. 

MacCue, Beatrice—Brooklyn, Feb. 4. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Chicago, Jan. 29; 
Cairo, Ill., Jan. 31; Lawrence, Kan., Feb. 4; 
Parsons, Kan., Feb. 6._ 

Maazel, Marvine—Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 
29; Wichita, Kan., Feb. 1; Pittsburgh, Kan., 
Feb. 4; Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 7. 

McMillan, Florence—Philadelphia, Feb. 4. 

Miller, Reed—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 29: New 


York, Feb. 3. 5: Montclair, N. J., Feb. 9; 
Watertown, N. Y., Feb. 11. 

“ewe Rosalle—New York (olian Hall), 
Jan. 31. 

Mott, Luther—New Yurk (Hotel Plaza), 
Jan. 31. 


Mukle, May—New York, Feb. 10, 13. 

Murphy, Lambert—Corning, N. Y., Jan. 30. 

Nelson, a ats age 3 Jan. 265; 
Summit, N. Jan. 29: Haskell. N. J., Feb. 1. 

Novaes, SR TE pono Jan, 28. 

Oneill, Enrichetta—Clinton, Ia., Jan. 28; 
Davenport, Ia., Jan. 30. 

Peterson, May—Altoona, Pa., Feb. 12. _ 

Powell, John—Danburv, Conn., Jan. 26: 
New York (A®olian Hall). Feb. 8; Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Feb. 12. 

Pyle. Wynne—Pittsbureh, Jan. 26: New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 1 (with Philhar- 
monie Orchestra); Altoona, Pa., Feb. 12. 

Richardson. Martin—Mason City. Ta.. Jan 
30: Iowa Falls, Ta.. Jan. 31; Fort Dodge, Ta.. 
Feb. 1; Ottumv4, Ia.. Feb. 2; Chariton, Ta., 
Feb. 4: Pella. Ia.. Feb. 5: Keokuk, Ia., Feb. 
6: Springfield, fll., Matinee: Ljncoln, TIl., 
Feb. 7: Peoria, Il, Feb. 8; Carrollton, Mo.. 
Feb. 9. 

Roberts, Emma—New York City (New York 
Symphony Orchestra). Feb. 2, 3, 6, 15: 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Feb. 12. 

Sala, Antonio—Arkansas City, Kan.. Jan. 
28: Wellington, Kan.. Jan. 30: Kingfisher. 
OkJa., Jan. 31: Guthrie. Okla., Feb. 1: Still- 
water, Okla., Feb. 4: Norman, Oklry,. Feb. 5: 
Durant, Okla.. Feb. 6: McAlester, Okla., Feb 
7; Tulsa, Okla.. Feb. 8. 

Salvi. Alberto—Mason Citv, Ia., Jan. 30; 
Iowa Falls. Ta.. Jan. 31: Fort Dodge, Ta., 
Feb. 1: Ottumwa. Ta., Feh. 2: Chariton, Ia., 
Feb. 4: Pella. Tla.. Feb. 5: Keokuk. Ia.. Feb. 6: 
Springfield, Tll.. Matinee: Lincoln, Ill.. Feb. 
7; Peoria, Ill., Feb. 8: Carrolton, Mo.. Feb. 9. 
Shepherd, Betsy Lane — New Rochelle, 
Feb. 8 

Spencer, Eleanor—New York, Jan. 27 and 
Feb. 2; Philadelphia, Feb. 4. 

Swain, Edwin—Buffalo, Jan. 28; Brooklyn, 
Feb. 3; New York, Feb. 5. 


Thibaud, Jacques—Cincinnati, Jan. 25, 26. 


Van der Veer, Nevada—New York, Feb. 3. 

Van Dresser, Marcia—New York (Philhar- 
monic), Jan. 27. 

Wilcox, Blossom J. — Nashville, Tenn., 
Feb. 8. 

Willeke, Willlam—New York (Philharmonic 
Society), Jan. 23; New York (A®£olian Hall), 
Feb. 1; Boston, Feb. 11; Poughkeepsie, Feb. 
12. 

Wilson, Raymond—Warren, Pa., Jan. 30. 

Witherspoon, Flarence Hinkle—Philadel- 


phia, Jan. 24. 
Witherspoon, 
24. 
Wyckoff, Jessie—New York (olian Hall), 


Herbert—Philadelphia, Jan. 


Jan. 29. 

Zucca, Mana—New York (4®olian Hall). 
Jan. 26. 

Ensembles 

Biltmore Musicale—New York (Biltmore), 
Feb. 

Boston e waitaied Orchestra—W ashington, 
D. C., Feb. 

Bostonia cutotte Club — Millersville, Pa., 


N. C., Jan. 28; Rocky 
High Point, N. C., 


Jan. 26; Goldsboro, 
Mount, N. C., Jan. 29; 
Jan. 0; Laurens, S. C., Jan. 31; South Caro- 
lira, Georgia, Alabama, Feb. 4 to 11; Tenn- 
essee, Mississippi, Louisana, Feb. 11 to 18. 

Chicago Symphony ae a ce tee 
Jan. 25, 26; Milwaukee, Jan. 28; Chicago, Jan. 
29,.$1, Feb. 5. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, O., Jan. 25, 26; Feb. 8, 9. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — San 
Antonio, Tex., Jan. 26; El Paso, Jan. 27, 28; 
Tueson, Ariz., Jan. 30; Phoenix, Jan. 31; 
San Bernardino, Cal., Feb. 1; Long Beach, 
Cal., Feb. 2; Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 3, 4, 
5; Santa Barbara, Cal., Feb. 6; San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 7, 8; Oakland, Cal., Feb. 9; 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 10; Berkeley, Cal., 
Feb. 11. 

New York Chamber Music Society—New 
York, Feb. 8 

Philharmonic Society of New York—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Jan 27. 

Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra—Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 5. 

San Carlo Opera Company—Saskatoon, Jan. 
26; Winnipeg, Man., Jan. 28, Feb. 2. 

St. Louls Symphony © Orchestra—st. Louis, 
Jan. 26, 27; Feb. 3 

Symphony Society Ps dow ee ee 
lyn, Jan. 26; New York (olian Hall), Jan. 
27. 


Young People’s Sym emery Concert—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), ; 

Zoeliner Quartet—Regina, Can., Jan. 26; 
Medicine Hat, Can., Jan. 28: Calgary, Can., 
Jan. 29; Edmonton, Can., Jan. 30; Leth- 
bridge, Can., Feb. 1. 


JOHN POWELL SCORES 





Pianist Is Guest Star at Metropolitan’s 
Sunday Evening Concert 


John Powell’s playing of Liszt’s ““Hun- 
garian Fantasie” was the illuminating 
feature of last Sunday evening’s Metro- 
politan concert. To the American pian- 
ist’s unapproachable performance of this 
work frequent allusion has been made 
in these columns, so that there remains 
little to record at this date. It exhil- 
arates and inspires, however, as_ thor- 
oughly at the twentieth hearing as at 
the first and demonstrates magnificently 
the soaring greatness of this artist. The 
audience would not be pacified until he 
had played as an encore his own “Banjo- 
picker.” Later he.gave Chopin’s F 
Major Nocturne and C Sharp Minor 
Scherzo with a quality of poetic intro- 
spection altogether characteristic. 

The evening’s vocalists were Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, who sang arias by 
Meyerbeer and Tschaikowsky, and Mor- 
gan Kingston, in a “Tosca” air and some 
short songs. The orchestra, under Mr. 


Hageman, played Mendelssohn and Glaz- 
ounoff compositions. 


» oe 








Thomas Hopkins Thomas 


Thomas Hopkins Thomas, one of the 
best-known amateur musicians in New 
York City, died at the Post-Graduate 
Hospital on Jan. 14 after an operation 
for appendi- 
citis. Mr. 
Thomas, who 
was the _ son 
of the Rev. 
Isaac Thomas, 
a noted Welsh 
clergy- 
man, was born 
at Wilton 
Park, Dur- 
hamshire, 
England, on 
Sept. 25, 1860. 
The family, all 
of whom were 
musical, came 
to America in 
1867 and set- 
tled in Mary- 
land, they be- 
came well known in the concert and choir 
field as “The Thomas Family.” 

Succeeding his brother, he became a 
conductor of a male choir in Cumberland, 








Thomas H. Thomas 




















IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORI 














J. Deniau, organist and choirmaster at 
the Eglise du St. Esprit and B’nai Jesh- 
urun Temple, New York City, presented 
his pupils in recital recently, assisted by 
Dr. Florence V. Rothstein, soprano solo- 
ist of the temple; Rev. Jacob Schwartz, 
baritone, and the Misses G. Bohrer, Y. 
Gerard, L. Iselin and L. Notz. The 
pupils taking part were Elizabeth Keat- 
ing, Mary Wambach, Lucy Walsh, Vin- 
cent Sansone, Blanche Dalleine, Gladys 
Croppi, Mary McDonnell, Madeleine Gil- 
let, Etienne Gillet, Reine Gempp, Mar- 
tin Bram, Katherine Schwartz, Lilliane 
Des Fosses, Germaine Gerard, Helene 
Briton, T. Guyonnet, M. Bram, H. Cap- 
deveille, J. Froideville, W. Wambach, 
Frosso Kourkoulis, Telcide Guyonnet, 
Edouard Capillon and Beatrice Willi. 

* * 


The thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth so- 
nata programs at the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music were given on the 
afternoons of Jan. 4 and 18 respectively. 
Those appearing on the program were 
Augusta Murphy, J. Rosaline Smith, Lois 
Rogers, C’Zelma Crosby, Louise R. Kep- 


pel, John Cornelius Griggs, Miriam 
Steeves, Anastasia Nugent, Regina 
Dufft, Alice R. Clausen, Margaret Spotz, 


Em E. Smith, Javier Cugat, Morris 
Rashinsky. They were pupils of Mr. 
Schradieck, Miss Chittenden, Mr. Horn- 
berger, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Baker and 
Miss Ditto. 

* * *” 


Pupils of the Sergei Klibansky Studios 
are winning success in the professional 
world. Betsy Lane Shepherd sang re- 
cently before the Music Club of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Alice Abbott, who is 
soprano soloist in the Madison Presbyte- 
rian Church, has been engaged as leader 
of the community chorus at Evening 


School E under the People’s Music 
League. 
. - © 
Helen Kanders, one of the new so- 


pranos with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Vida Milholland, who is hav- 
ing excellent success in concert through 
the country, are coaching with Fernando 
Tanara. 





Md., and came to New York in 1902. 
Soon after he organized a male quartet 
at first for Masonic work and later for 
concerts. Among the members were at 
yarious times Dan Beddoe, H. W. Hin- 
dermeyer, George Carre, John M. Fulton, 
Gwilym Miles, Graham Read, Don 
Chalmers, Frederic Martin and Eugene 
Cowles. He also directed mixed chor- 
uses, especially in the Rose Croix annual 
ceremonies. 

About ten years ago the male quartet 
was engaged for the summer concerts 
in Norfolk, Conn., and from that time 
Mr. Thomas became manager of those 
concerts. For about the same period he 
was director of the Scottish Rite Choir 
of New York. 

He was a member of the board of 
governors of the Musicians’ Club of New 
York since its organization, and chair- 
man of its program committee. 

Mr. Thomas’s funeral was held at 
Grace Church on the morning of Jan. 17 
and was largely attended by representa- 
tives of the Musicians’ Club, St. David’s 
Society, Masonic organizations and many 
personal friends. The music was by the 
Grace Church Choir, under the direc- 
tion of J. M. Helfenstein and the Scot- 
tish Rite Choir. 

Mr. Thomas is survived by a widow, 
one son (who is now a lieutenant in the 
National Army) and one daughter, Mrs. 
Delafield. He had been manager for 
many years of Mills’ Hotel in Bleecker 
Street, New York. 


Edwin J. Decevee 


HARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 18.—Edwin J. 
Decevee, head of the Harrisburg Con- 
servatory of Music and one of the fore- 
most musicians of this city, died on Jan. 
13. He was born Sept. 26, 1863, in 
Brooklyn, of staunch Huguenot stock. 
He began his study of the piano with his 
mother, one of the best-known contraltos 
of the time. Later, he was a pupil of 
S. B. Mills, who advised him to make 
music his life work. Mr. Decevee spent 
six years in Germany, under Zwintscher, 
Weidenbach and Jadassohn in Leipzig, 
Janko in Dresden and under Robert 
Klein and Otto Tiersch in Berlin. Re- 
turning to America, he taught for a short 
time in Brooklyn, and later in Sioux City, 
Ia., where he was organist in the First 
Congregational Church. In 1897, he 
joined the faculty of the newly organized 
Harrisburg Conservatory of Music, and 
in 1899 became its head, conducting it 
ever since with eminent success. 

He was for twenty years organist and 
choirmaster of Zion Lutheran Church. 
For many years he was accompanist of 
the Harrisburg Choral Society and for 
the past few years its assistant director. 
He was a member of the National Guild 
of Organists and one of the founders of 
the Harrisburg Guild of Organists. He 
is survived by his wife, two daughters, 
his mother, Mrs. Alice K. Decevee of this 
city, and a brother, Samuel Decevee of 
Brooklyn. 

The Harrisburg Conservatory of Music 
will be continued under the direction of 
Mrs. Edwin J. Decevee, who has been 
associated with her husband in the ca- 
nacity of vocal instructor. L. H. H. 


Countess Anna P. F. von Gorst 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 3.—Countess 
Anna Pauline Fredericka von Gorst, a 
daughter of Prince Albert of Prussia 
and a first cousin of Kaiser Wilhelm, 
known to the musical world of the eigh- 
ties throughout Europe and the United 


States as Mme. Verina, a co-star of 
Adelina Patti, and for the past eight 
years a retired resident of Seattle, died 
at the home of her daughter, Mrs. John 
S. Mountain, on Jan. 2. 

Mrs. von Kalow, as she was known in 
Seattle, claimed to be the daughter of 
the morganatic union of Prince Albert 
of Prussia and Countess Pauline von der 
Gorst, lady-in-waiting to Queen Louise 
of Prussia. Her mother dying while 
she was still a child, Emperor Wilhelm I 
appointed Dr. August von Kalow (after- 
ward her husband) as guardian. The 
young woman was trained at the expense 
of the empire, studying at first under 
Dorm, court teacher, and finishing un- 
der Marchesi. She toured the United 
States repeatedly and in later middle 
life engaged in teaching. She had just 
passed her seventieth birthday. 

Mrs. von Kalow was a naturalized 
citizen and had made her home with her 
daughter in Seattle for some years. 


Mrs. Nora Doolan 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Mrs. Nora 
Doolan, at one time one of the leading 
soprano singers in the State, died re- 
cently at the age of seventy-four years. 
It was as Nora Daley that she became 
known in the music world and after 
passing several years in France and 
Germany in music study, was one of 
the most talented artists in Albany when 
the city was one of the great centers of 
music. She was a contemporary with 
Mme. Albani and appeared with her and 
Mary Anderson in concert. She taught 
singing for many years and was a mem- 
ber of the choirs of the Cathedral of Im- 
maculate Conception and St. John’s 
Church. W. A. A. 


Ferdinand von Inten 


Ferdinand von Inten, a pianist, was 
stricken with heart disease on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 18 while attending a con- 
cert at the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York City. He was carried to the 
reception room of the institute, where 
he died. 

Mr. von Inten was well known in mu- 
sical circles. He was seventy years of 
age and had lived in New York for 
fifty years. 


Herminia L. Grodee 


Herminia L. Grodee, one of the oldest 
music teachers in New York City, was 
found dead on Jan. 15 in her home, a 
victim of the cold weather. She was 
born in France seventy-eight years ago, 
and for sixty years had been a teacher 
of the piano and other musical instru- 
ments in the city. Early in life she 
served as organist in several churches. 

¢ 


Mrs. Lillian Riva Pardo 


Mrs. Lillian Riva Pardo, one-time so- 
prano soloist with Gilmore’s band, died 
of neurasthenia on Saturday in her home 
in Brooklyn. She was born in Chicago 
fifty-one years ago and was the wife 
of Albert Pardo, long identified with 
church choirs as a tenor. 


Mrs. Sarah B. Rennyson 


Mrs. Sarah B. Rennyson, widow of 
Capt. William C. Rennyson, founder of 
the Norristown (Pa.) Daily News and 
mother of Gertrude Rennyson, American 
singer, died at Atlantic City early in 
January. 
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HOW NEW SOUTH WALES ESTABLISHED 
A GOVERNMENTAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 





Henri Verbrugghen, Eminent 
Flemish Conductor and Educa- 
tor Here on Visit, Describes 
Scope and Significance of Aus- 
tralian State Institution — His 
Devoted Service to the Cause of 
Symphonic and Chamber Music 
—Investigating Musical Condi- 
tions in America 


ENRI VERBRUGGHEN is the latest 
guest of musical distinction who 
has arrived in America to pay us a short 
visit during these troublesome times. 
Lithe, debonnaire, temperamental to a 
degree, he exerts that peculiar power of 
fascination which should stamp him as 
a born conductor. 

And, “Who is Verbrugghen?” Well, 
Verbrugghen is the celebrated Belgian 
conductor—but for many years identified 
with Great Britain—who in the present 
instance comes to us fortified with cre- 
dentials of the highest order, such as 
personal letters from the Governor- 
General of Australia, the Prime Minister 
of New South Wales, the Minister of Edu- 
cation and the Lord Mayor of Sydney, 
on a short furlough, which will take him 
back to Australia the beginning of 
March. He is authorized to acquaint 
himself with the constitution and organ- 
ization of our musical life, with the 
methods adopted in the teaching of music 
in our primary and secondary schools, 
our courses of musical training followed 


in the American universities and in the 
larger conservatories. For Henri Ver- 
brugghen is to-day the director of the 
State Conservatory at Sydney, New 
South Wales, which it is to be regretted 
is the only Government conservatory in 
the entire British empire—and in 
America. 

Mr. Verbrugghen arrived a fortnight 
ago at a Pacific port and on Thursday 
of last week in New York. 

In 1889 a wide-awake and tempera- 
mental youngster was presented to Dan- 
iel Mayer, the London manager, by 
Ysaye as the latter’s star pupil. This 
talented youngster was Henri Ver- 
brugghen. Recognizing the unusual tal- 
ent of the young man, Mr. Mayer at 
once arranged a series of concerts for 
the prodigy, which eventually developed 
into a continuous tour. Many readers 
may remember how the young Ver- 
brugghen suddenly sprang into prom- 
inence about fifteen years ago, when, 
as concertmaster of the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra and of the Scottish Orchestra of 
Glasgow (one of the finest in Europe), 
he founded his string quartet, which 
was soon to become famous. But such is 
the precociousness of genius that Ver- 
brugghen at an early age came to the 
realization that he could not be definitely 
content with the circumscribed possibil- 
ities offered by the career of a virtuoso. 
And with this realization he quickly 
sought and found his object in life, the 
field of chamber music and orchestral 
conducting, in which, as he says, the 
possibilities are practically unlimited. 


Inspiration in the Beethoven Quartets 


“It was through my profound study of 
the posthumous Beethoven quartets,” Mr. 
Verbrugghen remarked to MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S representative, “that I had 
my eyes opened to the depth and finer 
subtleties of the symphonies. Here I 
had my cue which, you may rest as- 
sured, I followed up with indefatigable 
zeal, my studies in this respect cul- 
minating in the famous Beethoven Fes- 
tival in London in 1914, to be followed 
in the year 1915 by the equally success- 
ful Bach-Beethoven-Brahms Festival in 
Queen’s Hall, London. 

















—Photo by Curtis Photo News 


Daniel Mayer, Noted Musical Manager, and Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor and 
Director of the State Conservatory of New South Wales 


In May, 1914, the Government of New 
South Wales decided to establish a State 
Conservatory of Music in Australia. For 
this purpose extensive personal itn- 
quiries were made while a world-wide 
system of advertising sought to find the 
best available all-around musical master 
who was to assume charge, with the offer 
of a munificent salary. Artists of the 
greatest prominence like Humperdinck 
and others were the candidates for this 
position. But the advisory committee 
which had been formed in London, com- 
prising men like Sir Henry Wood, Lan- 
don Ronald, Bantock and others, in con- 
junction with another similar committee 
in Sydney, Australia, both working inde- 
pendently of each other, decided on Henri 
Verbrugghen, who at the time was spend- 
ing his holiday in Switzerland. In re- 
sponse to a question, Mr. Verbrugghen, 
who speaks English fluently, in fact, ex- 
ceptionally well for a Fleming, declared: 

“The State Conservatory of New South 
Wales is conducted on a plan as unique 
as it has been found efficient. For it 
has ever been my idea that one cannot 
begin too early to inculcate the princi- 
ples of music in the human mind if one 
hopes t) develop a musical race or na- 
tion. So I have organized in connection 
with the State Conservatory a veritable 
musical kindergarten. Now, a musical 
kindergarten, as such, may not be an 
innovation, but it is certainly a new ven- 
ture in conjunction with a State Con- 
servatory. In this kindergarten the 
smallest tots are familiarized with the 
elements of music, such as the signifi- 
cance of notes, the staff, time and 
rhythm. And as they grow older they 
are proportionately led Mahal the same 
courses of musical education, the advan- 
tage being that from here on their mu- 
sical training is conducted according to 
an established standard. Furthermore, 
no person is admitted to the State Con- 
servatory of New South Wales who does 
not agree also to take the regular pre- 
scribed courses in harmony and theory 


of music. And no certificate or diploma 
is granted unless the student has regu- 
larly attended the courses in history 
of music and ensemble work. So that 
we may safely say that, taken all in all, 
the graduate of the State Conservatory 
of New South Wales has received a 
thorough, all-embracing musical educa- 
tion.” 


A Chamber Music Enthusiast 


Another feature of Mr. Verbrugghen’s 
far-seeing management was the intro- 
duction of regular chamber music con- 
certs in addition to the conservatory’s 
orchestral concerts. For, of course, the 
conservatory also has its own orchestra. 
When Mr. Verbrugghen went to Sydney 
to take charge of the state institution, 
he took with him his chamber music 
string quartet, founded fifteen years ago. 
So it is not at all surprising that he, 
as a zealous exponent of chamber music, 
should annually give twenty-four cham 
ber music concerts as a basis upon which 
to work in this connection. This season 
the string quartet has already played 
twice the sixteen Beethoven quartets. 
But Henri Verbrugghen has also, or per- 
haps pre-eminently, a reputation as an 
adapter of Beethoven symphonies. To 
a request for enlightenment in this re- 


spect he responded with the enthusiasm 
in which the virile conductor is never 
lacking. To open his trunk, take from 
it an armful of scores and fling them 
upon a table was but the work of a 
moment... “My idea may not exactly seem 
new,” he remarked. “Others have 
doubled the winds and others again the 
strings. But perhaps I have gone a step 
further. Here, for instance,” putting his 
finger on a passage in the score, “you see 
this beautiful oboe solo which by our 
modern orchestra is almost suffocated. 
So I have gone to the extent of dimin- 
ishing the number of strings against it. 
The result is that such a beautiful solo 
passage becomes far more plastic, voila! 
Nor do I ever augment or double any 
group of instruments throughout, but 
only where the significance of a passage 
according to my idea seems to call for 
a diminution or an augmentation re- 
spectively. The effect, I can assure you, 
is astonishing. The London papers com- 
menting on what may appear to be an 
arbitrary treatment, on my part, of the 
most exalted classical music, acknow]- 
edged that the idea was so simple and 
the effect so marked that it was sur- 
prising no one had ever thought of it. 
As you know, Beethoven has always 
been considered a noli me tangere. But 
people seem to overlook the fact that 
these symphonies were written for or- 
chestras much simpler than our present- 
day far more elaborate orchestras. So, 
far from evolving any new system, I 
simply strove to readapt our modern or- 
chestra to Beethoven symphonies written 
for the orchestras of former days. Very 
simple, you see. Merely a .* eS an 


‘egg of Columbus.’ ” O. J. 


UPTON BAND NEEDS HELP 








Captain of 303d Regiment Tells of 


Assistance Desired 


Max Morgenthau of the National 
Committee on Army and Navy Camp 
Music has received the following com- 
munication from a captain of the 303d 
Engineers at Camp Upton: 

“The 303d Engineers, National Army, 
have a volunteer band, as the tables of 
organization make no provision for en- 
listed bandsmen in an engineer regl- 
ment. 

“We are equipped with a full set of 
military band instruments for twenty- 
nine men, but have no funds which are 
available for incidental expenses such 
as music, repairs to instruments, etc. 

“Is there any way in which we can 
be assisted?” 

MusIcAL AMERICA will be glad to fur- 
nish the name of the writer of the letter 
to persons who wish to aid the 303d in 
perfecting its organization and in bring- 
ing its band up to the standard it is 
desirous of attaining. 





Stokowski Forces Snowbound, Concert 
at Washington Delayed 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 15.—Wash- 
ington felt the effects of the Western 
blizzards to-day by the non-appearance 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra for its 
scheduled concert. A telegram was re- 
ceived by T. Arthur Smith, the local 
manager, stating that Stokowski and his 
orchestra were snowbound in Michigan 
and could not possibly arrive on Jan. 15. 
Mr. Smith immediately got in communi- 
cation with the management and ar- 
ranged for the postponed concert for 
March 26. This will not interfere with 
the concerts arranged, but will simply 
place the postponed concert at the end 
of the present series. W. Hz. 





MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than ail others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos { 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 











HENRY F, MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 





eee ye MILLER 


PIANOS 





KURTZMANN Pianos | 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 





| AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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